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"INE rs 4 0 „ 1 inoculated « funtly 
9 confiſti g. of thres young ladies, for 
the {mall-pox. . It was my cuſtora, at t at 
tn, to make three. imall punctures in one 

* 3 happe ned f in the eldeſt, that the 
Epe de in one of theſe, . came much for- 


warder than i in the other two: it was. Per. 
fect on 1 ſeventh day, and, the feyer took 


TIT 3 "ft 


place. expected, A great increaſe, of the ! fe- 
ver, which was already conſiderable, when 
the other two pundtutes ſhould perfect. their 
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8 This paper yas printed in the year 1778, but not 
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ſuppuration, and was * a little alarmed for 


che ſafety "of my patient 7 hut: Was" SROatTy 


ſurprized to find, when the firſt of theſe per- 


fected its Hh AO WE; beginning of the 
cighth day, that it produced no effect hat- 
ever on the fever; neither did the ſecond, 
which perfected its 7 par on the end 
of the eighth. 

* The reaſon of Abi male chan one Hd 
türe, was to enſure the diſgale $ takin 8 Place, 
as it Was ſuppoſed that 4 econd. inoculation 
ould not be made with lafety, till ! it t ſhould 


be certainly known that: he firſt had. not 


taken place, which is not till eight or ten 


days 1 in many caſes, a time of dreadtul ang 


xiety to parents. T conceived. opw arg 
opinion was erroneous, a nd aecordi! ly made ; 


re” 4 


no more than one puncture after that time. 


Ir was not till the TN Alter, that 2 Cale 


happened, in which [ Was in any doubt"of 
the taking of the firſt Pufcure; and that 
was in a young ge gentleman, . in "his, ſeve 
year. | On the third day after the firſt 1 punc- 
ture, 1 made a ſecond. They both, came for- 


ward. The. fever was produced by ch of 1 ip 


2211 ; —— 1 


| paration. of the firſt, was very flight 


when the ſecond — — 
9 increaſed; 
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increaſed ; and there were dot twenty pultales ; 


in all. 
„It bappened in Fa a "adach afterwards, 


that I was employed to inoculate, a boy of 
four years. „His parents ſent him a little way 
into, the country, ſuppoſing he would be ſafer 
in a purer air. In viſiting him, the gay after 
the eruption had appeared, I found a child 
of the woman who kept the houſe playing 
with. my patient. I aſked the mather if he 
had had the ſimall-pox ; was told No, but 
that he was preparing for inoculation, which 
was to be performed in two or three days. 
It occurred to me, if the natural infection 
had taken place, that it might be prevented 
by immediate inoculation, as I had grounds 
to belieye, that it was generally from twelve 
to foutteen days after receiving the infection, 
that the natural ſmall- pox took place. It 
was impaſſible to meet the other practitioner 
till the next day. I therefore perſuadedet the 
mother to let me inoculate: the child imme - 
diately; ſhe inſiſting, however, that I ſhould 
not mention it; which, as I conceived the 
life of the boy was at ſtake, and there was 
no pecuniary. conſideration, 1 conſented to. 


Three days after, the child was inoculated a 
B 2 ſecond 
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fecond time; my puncture being ſo light; as 


not to be perceived. It inflamed however; 


the ſuppuration was perfected on the eighth 


day, the fever took place, and the eruption 
was beginning. The wound made afterwards, 
ſuppurated; but no new fever aroſe, and the 


patient had about fifty puſtules. 


I have now ſo often repeated chis practice, 
that I have no doubt, but that variolous mat- - 
ter has loſt all its power of producing fever, 
after the firſt twenty-four hours, from the 


time it is carried into the blood veſſels. ;þ 


wiſhed, however, to try the effect of inocu- 
lation upon a perſon who had gone through 
the diſcafe, and accordingly inoculated myſelf 


on the back of the hand, by a flight punc- 


ture. It inflamed in the uſual way, and a 
puſtule aroſc; ſo that 1 was, under ſome: ap- 
prehenſion of having the diſeaſe, eſpecially. 
as I had already had two eruptive diſeaſes, 
which my phyſicians believed at the time 
were the ſmall- pox, i ipſomuch, as after the 
firſt, no care was taken to avoid expoſing me 
to the infection. I ſhould believe, that they 
were miſtaken in the firſt. On the fifth day, 
when the puſtule had ariſen to the ſize of the 
head of a large pin, it was hard, and with- 


Out. 


I 
out any matter, and gradually went away 
without ſuppuration. I have inoculated my- 
ſelf ſeveral times ſince. Sometimes the ſame 
kind of puſtule has taken place, and ſome- 
times there Has been no inflammation at all.” 
Dr. Rutherford; my learnetl maſter, in 
his lectures on the practice of 'phyſic; to 4 


certain the time the natural infection of the 


ſmall-pox is latent, before it ene iis 
fever, mentioned the caſe of a party of ſol- 

diers marching through à village where the 
diſeaſe was, that they were ſeized from twelve 
do fourteen days afterwards with the fever, 


and chat this was the 'uſual- tine. I have 


ſeen many caſes ſince, which confirm this 
opinion, although it alſo happens, that the 
infection ſometimes takes place ſobner. I 
therefore thought, 'thit, if inoculation ren- 
dered the ſyſtem callous,” if I may fo ſpeak, 
to vatiolous matter, inſtead of there being 
any danger in inoculiting a patient Who had 
already caught the diſeaſe, as the infection 
was quicker in its action, the inoculation 
had a great chance of preventing any miſ- 
chief, by producing the inoculated inſtead 
of the natural diſeaſe. And this explained a 
Ee which had before ſurprized 
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and aſtoniſhed me, viz. the fool-hardineſs of 
certain empyrics, who brought a perſon to 
be inoculated into the room of a patient, 
when the ſmall-pox were at the height, as 
in many inſtances he muſt catch the na- 
tural ſmall-pox at the ſame time; but the 
inoculation coming before the natural kind, 
prevented the miſchief, It is nevertheleſs a 
dangerous practice; for, if the inoculation 
ſhould not take place, and the patient be 
infected, there is all the riſk of the natural 
ſmall-pox. 

Since the time of my e 2h thee opi- 
nions, I have known many inſtances which 
confirm them; ſo that I have no doubt in 
recommending it to any perſon, who may 
chance to have been expoſed to the natural 

infection, to be indculated immediately. 

To aſcertain the cauſe of the ſmall-pox 
being more or leſs numerous, has been a 
matter much withed- for In the family I 
have already, mentioned, the lady in whom 
one puncture ſuppurated before the others, 
and alone operated in producing the diſeaſe, 


the ſmall-pox were much more favourable 
than in the other two, where all the punc- 
tures ſuppurated together. This led me to 

reflect 


11 ˙ 
refect on the caſe of 3 gifl of five years of 
age, whom Thad inoculated about a month 
before. The mother of this child was ex- 
cCeœedingly anxious,” would bold the child 
herſelf,” and ſtarted in ſuch manner, that 
the two firſt punctures hardly drew blood; 1 
and I was induced to make three more; five 
aan. This child had che difbafe very ſe- 
verely, Which I confidered at chat time as 
accidental only, but now began to think, 
that the quantity of matter abſorbed, and 
acting ſo as firſt to produce the fever, was 
the circumſtance which rendered the difeaſe | 
more or leſs favourable; I therefore reſolved 
to try a very ſmall” puncture for the future 
which has ſucceeded: fo well, that although 3 
I have inoculated a great number ſince that 
time, I have not met with one caſe in the 
ſmalleſt degree unfavourable; - whereas, when 
I made à wound as I did at firſt, and applied 
the matter bn à pledget; the diſeaſe was often 
unfavourable, and the wound very troubles 
ſome, which made me change my methad 
to making. punctutes, of which I made three, 
rather deep ones, and {till I met with mam 
unfavourable caſes, ſc as always to itioculate | 
Nate. terror. I apprehend; then, that the 
By princis 


k 8.1 
principal, if not the only conſideration in in- 


oculation, is, the manner of making the punc- 
ture, which ſhould be done as follows. Run 


2 lancet into a puſtule, either at the time of 
ſuppuration, or before, ſo as it be moiſtened 
with the matter; let it dry; moiſten it a ſe- 
cond time; let it dry; view the point with 
a magniſier; if it be covered to the very 
point, it is properly armed; if it be not, it 
muſt be dipped i in the matter again, until the 
point is covered compleatly; juſt before the 


puncture is to be made, dip the point in wa- 


ter for a ſecond; let it lie for a minute or 
two, e eee eee lay 


bare the arm, and about the inſertion of the 


deltoid muſcle make a puncture, penetrating 
the ſcarf ſkin, ſo that it may be felt on raiſ- 
ing the point of the lancet: if no blood ap- 
pears, the better, Or il you haye freſh mat- 
ter in a quill, dip the point of the. lancet_in 
it, ſo that the point be, perfectly covered, and 
proceed, to make. the, puncture, as before. Or 
if you hays. ary matter in a quill, moiſten it 
with a very ſmall quantity of water, o as to 
bring it to the conſiſtence of recent matter, 
and then proceed as before directed. It is 
not neceſſary to apply any thing to the arm; 
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1 Aa 
after three days examine the arm; if there be 
no redneſs, make another puncture about an 
inch diſtance: this, un, in uy rely 
be found neceflary;;/ 

Thus, I flatter myſelk⸗ 1 have bund 1 5 
is moſt eſſential in | inoculation: © Prepa- 
ration, it is true, has been ſuppoſed to be 
of great conſequence: but I believe this opi- 
nion is only a taint of that ſuperſtition, which 
originated with medicine, from the firſt prac- 
titioners, in the leſs cultivated ſtate of man- 
kind, being prieſts and conjurers, as well as 
phyſicians; and I am afraid we ſhall never be 
able to get clear of this, taint, which is the 
foundation of - quackery;/- Preparation is 4 
great inſtrument of ſuperſtition: - A man is 

prepared to die, by rubbing a little oil on his 
breaſt; turning a chair three times round, is 
an excellent preparation for playing at vhiſt: 
ſo eating ſoup for a month, —_— the body 
perfectly. prepared for mercury. 

Taking the matter of preparation ſeriouſly, 
the pPropoſition is, to put the body into 

a ſtate, in which matter of the ſmall-pox 

| ſhall produce leſs fever, fewer puſtules, or ſo 
that the. puſtules ſhall have leſs effect on the 

ſyſtem. Now unleſs this. ſtate, be known, 
how ſhall we know in what manner it is to 


El 


B | 
be produced? Will any one fay, that he 
knows, produting a perſem to kim, WH 
is to be affected with'the füll por, whether 
he will have them favourably, or not? Cer- 
tainly he cannot, on any principle hitherto 
known. I have had opportunities frequently, 
in St. Thomas's Hoſpital, of Reing perſons 
uſing mercurial, antimonial, and other regi- 
mens, recommended as preparations, ſeized 
with the ſmall- pox, Which were in no ways 
more favourable, tlian in thoſe who were not 
uſing any of theſe remedies. The only thing 
that ſeems to have been of any advantage, is 
living for a little time on vegetable food; and 
this is even doubtfül. I have the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that it is not of the ſmalleſt 
conſequence, whether the matter be of the 
mild or confluent” Kind. E never knew of an 
inſtance of any oth being omnmani⸗ 
cated by inoculation of the ſtnaſl por. 

There is — — A 
ſtance, excepting the puncture, to be at- 
tended to; whieh is that, of the children 
who have died in Lenden ef inoeulation for 
any years af für 26 I hävt bern able to col- 
lect, more\than-twe/thirds habe been under 
8 N and em A” Have" ws 
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dered it as improper to inoculate before teeth- 
ing. It happened to me, that a family came 


from America, whoſe children had not hac 


the ſmall-pox. One of theſe was under nine 
months, and on the breaſt. They applied to 
me. I refuſed to incenlage: this child, and 


adviſed that it ſhould be kept out of the way _ 


while the others were inoculated ; but rather 
than ſubmit to this inconyenience, they ap- 
plied to another practitioner, Who inoculated 
the Whole, and this child died. or - 
Sincp freſh variolous matter has no effect 
on the fever in the fmall-pox, it follows, that 
that which is already in the blood-veſſels has 
alſo no further effect, after the diſeaſe; is per- 
ſectly brought on; and as other fevers are ſo 
exactly ſimilar to that of the ſmall - pox, that 
it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſhi tham till the 
eruption takes place; it is very probable, that 
other infections, as well as the vatiolous, 
only act for a ſhort time: in producing the fer 
ver, and that They alſo have no further ef! 
fect. That chis is the caſe, we have greater 
reaſon to believe, from this obſervation, that 
patients who have caught infectious fevers in 
St. Thomas's, and other Hoſpitals, and con- 
tinued there, have gone through the diſeaſa 


in 


6 
in a ward where the infection was ſtrong, 
with as mild fymptoms, as where peculiar care 

| has been taken to keep the air as pure as 
poſſible. And in general many more people 

recover of fevers in our Hoſpitals than in pri- 
vate families, with ſimilar” practice; owing 
moſt probably to the dir&tions of the Pre- 
titioners being more ſtrictly attended to; for 
ſuch is the difpoſition of mankind to quack- 
ery, that you can hardly ever prevent, even 
a fond mother, from trying experiments on 
her only ſon, lying ill of a dangerous diſeaſe. 
Moreover, if a criſis ſhould take place in 
the middle of an infectious fever, it happens 
when the infection is ſtrongeſt, and its effects 
therefore the moſt Ser if in sat al 
on the patient. 
Again, thoſe who have once de through 
the fever, are leſs ſubje& to the infection, 
than thoſe who have not had the diſeaſe. 
This has been long remärked in the plague. 
I have obſerved it in our Hoſpital, in which 
there are almoſt always violent fevers, and 
therefore infectious ones; for all fevers, from 

_ whatever cauſe they ariſe, I have "obſerved; 
generate infectious vapour, and commonly 
A WOT: to their violence. Another ſtrong 

inſtance 
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inſtance is, that ſotte of « the/ felorls,. who 
have brought. infection into a court of juſ- 
tice, ſo as to deſtroy almoſt half the court, 
have had no fever at the time. In the laſt 
caſe which happened at the Old: Bailey, the 
felon was not at the time ae with N | 
| os any other diſeaſe,  // 

From all theſe ae we may bn 
elude, that during the courſe of a fever, 
which atoſe from infection, the infectious 
matter has nothing to do with the fever, nei- 
ther increaſing, nor diminiſhing, nor any ways 
altering it; and that therefore it is not ne- 
ceſſary to pay any attention to it in Mais cure 
of the diſeaſGGQ. i 
It is worth While enquiring, N e 

ealihb of fever have effect upon it, after it 
has once taken place. Expoſure to cold or 
moiſture, or to anxiety, are two other cauſes 
which I haye known produce feyer. IT have 
ſeen ſeveral caſes, in which theſe have un- 
doubtedly brought on the diſeaſe, Which has 
ariſen immediately on their application. 
Where the anxiety is gone off, the fever has 
nevertheleſs continued; and when thę patient 
has been brought into a warm and dry air, 


the fever has continued, and gone through 
2 its 


(214 3 : 
its natural courſe; ſo that ĩt is Fug ne of 


plied, ſo.9s to mate an impreſſion. 
cafe being once produced, goes on of itſelf; 
neyerthelefs; both anxiety, and cold or moiſ- 
When intermittents cannot he cured in feng 
countries, they give way caſily on the pa- 
tieut's coming into dry air; a8 I have oh t 
ſerved in patients brought from Lincolnſbize 
to the Hoſpital, who have been caſily cured, 
although the. ſame remedies have been uſed - 
before without ſueceſs. And I have, in ſe- 
veral inſtances, ſcen euntimued fevers- ſpun 
oft to four, five, fix 2 its mne 
uk dliſtreſs of the mind. 

Why violent fevers thonld have pan called 
quiigh ones, is very difficult to gueſo, as fre- 
quently we find them + paſs through their 
courſe without any ſign of putre faction. 

There are no purple, ſpots or marbling, no 
naſenaſ> of. the gums, no blackneſs of the 
| xonigue, no hemorrhage, no fetor in the ex- 

ore tions except the feces, no fetor in the 
breath, no frotbineſs in the urine, in a great 
many of them when they are highly infec- 
tious; ſo at infectious vapour is a matter 

totally 


JW 


Eos 1 


totally different fram. the.yapour, which-ariſes 

from. puttid. ſubſtances, Which, however, iz 
alp Certainhy a cauſe.gf fangt: and fo 
beep ſuppoſed to act by being introduced. in- 
to the blood-vellels, and producing, putrefac- 
tio of the fluids. Now.,it may be dueſ- 
tioned, whether-putrid, vapour .docs..aot-.alſa 
act und ict u, in the ſung manner as the, cauſes, 
we hae already enumerated. That it does 
not act hy indueing Pptrefadtion of the fuidg 
is rendered prohable, in a8, much as this Nate 
of them in a feyer depends. evidentiy on the 
depfeſſiog oh ſtrength, and may accardingly 
be hreſeen. I at ones the muſcular irength 
be greatly depreſſed if chere be great ſenſs 
of dee about the precordia, with ſixhinga 
if there he great ſtupidity. in the eye, and 
Want of attention and. general diſtreſs of,ahe 
mind;; ue may, expect. ſymptoms, of. putre- 
faction to appear, Whatever might be dhe 
cauſe of the fever. · Anitas At 10 baw2i> 
Moregyer, theſe ſymgtows of: putzaſaction 
when they appear are alvays.the conſequence. 
of the fever; for it is ſeugral,daymafter tha 
fever takes Place. beſore they maker cheir 
appearancg. rote td rt & $5613: dre 
Again, 1 have known, then 8 off) entirely 
when a phlegmon has ariſen, and the fever. 
ſtill 
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mill continued. This happened it in two caſes, 
In leſs than twelve hours, the pulſe be- 
came hard and ſtrong, inſtead of having that 
languor with which it beat before. "And 
ſometimes in fevers ariſing from putrid va: 

pour, no appearance of Putrefaction takes 
place, and the fluids' do not become putrid 
more readily in theſe with the fame depreſ- 

ſion of ſtrength, than in others; and the 
progreſs of the fevet is ſeldom different in 
conſequence of theſe Aymptoms of putrefac- 
tion; ſo that 1 ſuſpect that a fever brought 
on by putrid vapour, is alſo Mapa 'of 
its cauſe, and would go on, when once pro- 


: wb — 
of 


putrid matter in the bod. 
Food of difficult digeſtion, I have allo 
14508 evidently produce a fever, and very 
often occaſion relapſes of fevers.” Theſe fe- 
vers go on when the primæ viæ have been 
cleared of all offending matter, and therefore 
are independent of their cauſe. All. fevers, 
however, are much increaſed by imp proper 
food, from whatever cauſe they ariſe. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it would ap- 
pear, that a fever produced from any of the 
known cauſes 0 on, notwithſtanding the 
lien 


N 
[7 1 
cauſe be totally removed ; and that the aQtion 

of infectious, and probably putrid vapours, 
in bringing on a fever, renders the body in- 
capable of being farther affected by theſe va- 
pours, in ſome caſes, for a ſhort time only, 
and in others for the whole life-time of the 
patient; and that therefore it ſeldom. is of 
uſe, to employ any remedy to remove the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe after the fever has actually 
taken — | N 


% 
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5 Tur Ailpuing 6 obſervations ke: | 
the inſide of veins, as well as of all other ca- 
vities, is a ſeat of inflammation and abſceſs. 
J have found in all violent inflammations of 
the cellular membrane, whether ſpontane- 
ous or in conſequence of accident, as in com- 
pound fractures, or of ſurgical operation, as 
in the removal of an extremity, that the 
eoats of the larger veins, paſſing through the 
inflamed part, become alſo conſiderably in- 
| flamed; and that their inner ſurfaces take on 
the adheſive, ſuppurative, and ulcerative in- - 

flammations; for in ſuch inflammations I 

have found in many places of the veins adhe- 

ſion, in others matter, and in others ulcera- 

tion. Under ſuch circumſtances, the veins 
would have abſceſſes formed in them, if the 
matter did not wad in many caſes an eaſy 


=) N ©, paſſage 
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cations. f 


3. 
paſſhgd$0.the heart along with the circulat- 


ipgidlood; ſo as to prevent the:accumula- 
tion of the pus: but this ready paſſage of 


the matter into the common circulation, 
does not always happen. It is in ſome caſes 
prevented by the adheſi ve inflammation tak= 


ing place in the vein between the place of 


ſuppuration and the heart, fo that an abſceſs 
is formed, as will be further obſervet. 

Where the inffammation is moſt violent, 
there we find the vein moſt inflamed; there 


alſo, after ſuppuration, we find the pureſt 


pus; and as we trace the veſſels from this part, 


| cither farther from or nearer to the heart, we 
nd the pus more and more mixed with blood, 


and having more of the e parts of 


| n it. PUIEMN tvs "$6 


"87 theſe appearances: addy th 0 | 
in dead bodies, they cannot be: deſcribed but 
Pl thence ; but it is ſo common a caſe, 


that I have hardly ever ſeen an inſtance of 
ſuppuration in any part, furniſhed with large 
veins, where theſe appearances are not evi- 


dent after death. I have found them in the 


bodies of thoſe who have died from ampu- 


tations, comps: alla and” A ee 


— 
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conſequence ariſing from bleeding, we ſhall 


= healed my readily. 


E 4 
Theſe circumſtances all conſidered lead 
us to account for a very frequent complaint, 
that is, an inflamed arm after bleeding; a 
complaint which has by ſome been imputed 
to the wounding of a tendon; becauſe the 


| tendon of the biceps muſcle lies under ſome 
of thoſe veins, in which we often bleed, and 
when the complaint occurs, it is unjuſtly 


ſuppoſed to ariſe from want of ſkill in the 
operator; by others it has been ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the wounding of a nerve; and 
again it has e laid nete of a bad 


- conſtitution: - >. 2 


But if we confider more — this 


find that it happens frequently after bleeding 
in veins where no tendon could poſſibly be 
wounded; and alſo where no particular nerve 
could be in the way. It ſeems likewiſe to 


happen as frequently in conſtitutions where 
there is no appearance of want of health, 


as in thoſe diſpoſed to diſeaſe. As a proof 
of this laſt, upon bleeding in another vein 


in the ſame perſon, perhaps with a view 


to aſſiſt in the cure of the inflammation ari- 
ſing from the firſt bleeding, the wound has 


i 


ta 

Ik we examine the proportion Which the 
aumber of thoſe inflammations that hap- 
pen after bleeding, bear to thoſe which ariſe 
' from as flight a wound where no large vein. 
has been injured, and even perhaps where 
the wound has not been made by ſo clean a 
cutting inſtrument, and the ſame pains not 
taken to cloſe it up, we ſhall find that thoſe 
from wounded veins are much the moſt fre- 
quent; and that ſuch inflammations ſeldom 
or ever happen under the laſt mentioned cir- 
cumſtances ; therefore, we muſt look for ſame 
other cauſe ta explain this effect of bleeding. 
„The manner in Which thoſe: fore arms 
come on, how plainly that they ariſe from 
the wound not healing by the firſt intention; 
for the external wound, in moſt caſes, firſt 
feſters or infames, then luppurates and ulcers 
ates, ſo that the cavityof the veim-becomes.im- 
pervious. In. ſome this ſuppuration is only ſu- 
perficial, the vein and parts below-having unit 
ed. In others theſkin ſhall appear 16 be united, 


but not cloſe to the vein, ſo that a ſmall ab- 
ſceſs ſhall form between, the {kin and the 
vein 5. ir ſhall burſt and diſcharge a thin wa- 
tery 1 and no further miſchief happen; 
nn, t #2 rds 2 en e 
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but when this imperfection of union is'tonti- 
mid oh to the cavity of the vein, then the 
wein inflames boch upwards and downwards! 
and that often for a conſiderable way, and te 
furroundipg parts join in the inflammatibn. 
" WE gd all theſb variations in different 
eaſes H the diſeaſe ſomoetimès goes n fur? 


telt Haff afrUnfldmmation in the Vein near te 


the oriffce, Which is often refolved?" at other 
tines the. dtffammation ist Carried fürther; but 
ſuppürdtiön. 18 prevented b HE aüneftve'ins 
AA PH Place Hir tir vel Ab (this 
ber e Bs exe DR 
wi hn veths' in facH"Ehſts may be 
At After the WU tumefackin 
Fe dad Vis beet pit an . 
lütary effect ig hot al Produced? aftf gap 
Puratioft f the Veit I che Confeffuence, Püt 
vftetr {6 confined tat ny a nfl Diets 


ide in Mert of che Weit hegt. WI 


Vifgbe g/ The töhffnemeftt ef the! matte th 
kfd part of theivein,” arfſes frotn adtffeffdn sm 
the lein a Little S0 Adel the Criffeb. 


Nut H nfany Caſes thie ifrlamttiatioft and p. 
Pufatlon arc Hot conflict 4d! this pare AG 
the adheſions! Wt hiVlig taken place; Pt 
frequently happens thit an abſceſs is formed, 

1 occupying 
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occupying a comiiderable length af the. vein 
both ways; and we! often: have more than 
one abſcels, nay at times there is auderies:of 
them, and! generally in the direction of tha . 
vein, between the orifice.andothe hearu bur 
not always an this odurſe,; for; we find them 
ſometimes abetihern the. wand the ex- 
meme pate. b % n 4 bow 
have ſtews from aiwount? in the dootothe 
vena ſaphæna inflamed abs upl the legt and 
thigh, ncarly as high as the groin; and 1 
have:been obliged to open a flting of abſceſſes 
_ almaſt-throuptr its whole Gf ft. 
In caſes whers hid opportunities uf 
inſpecting veins after death un vchioh ſhe in: 
flammation had been violent, hpumexmining 
the vein at ſome diſtanct from his ialenck, I 
$6nndother inflammation in de abe ſive diate: 
in ſome plagt S the ſides of the vein ert di- 
Hering, andi in others the innere ſurſace oi the 
M here different abſce ſſas had fſdtmed, E have 
always: foumti "that the fpaces df che vein 
pot ween them had united; by the adheſive in- 
flammation, und it ic this ubion which cir- 
e abſoeſſus. 10 nis nνe 
Upon 
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Upon examining the arm of a man who.had 
died at St. George's Hoſpital, I found the 
veins, both below and above the orifice, in 
many places united by the adheſive inflam · 
mation. I alſo found in many parts of the 
veins, that ſuppuration had begun as we find 


on an inflamed ſurface, but had not yet ar- 


rived at ulceration ; and in ſeveral other places 


_ ulceration had taken place; ſo as to have de- 
ſtroyed that ſurface next the ſkin, and a cir» 


cumſcribed abſceſs was formed. The vein 
near to the axilla had taken on ſuppuration, 
beyond which adheſions had not formed, and 
this had given a free paſſage for the matter 
into the circulation, of drr moſt en 
the patient died. 4 
In thoſe cafes where boon abſceſſes 155 
come on than thoſe formed ſimply from the 
ulceration. of the wound made by the lancet, 
1 have always found that the vein was after- 
wards obliterated, having united and healed 
up as any other cavity does, ſo that ſuch pa- 
tients could never be bled in the ſame vein 
again, which is a proof that the ſides of the 
vein can unite by the adheſive inflammation. 
Inflammation of a vein is a common effect 
after bleeding horſes, which is uſually done 
| | un 
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in the neck. The operator on this atimat 
does not always take ſufficient care to cloſe 
up the external wound ; for although the 
method uſually employed would at firſt ſight 
appear to be a good one, that is, by a pin 
paſſed through the wound from ſide to ſide, 
as in the hare- lip, and over- tied by a thread 
or hair, yet, if not executed with ſufficient 
attention, I ſhould be inclined to believe that 
it is the very worſt, as it very readily pto- 
motes inflammation in the cavity of the vein, 
either of the adheſive or ſuppurative kind, 
according as the ligature does or does not 
communicate with the cavity. 
In ſome of theſe inflammations of horſes I 
have ſeen the jugular vein inflamed through 
its whole length, and all the fide of the head 
has been conſiderably - ſwelled, and the ins 
flammation carried along the vein quite into 
the cheſt. Ia theſe there. is always an 
abſceſs formed at the wound, and often ſe+ 
veral along the vein, as in the human ſub - 
ject; and whenever the complaint is carried 
ſo far as this ſtage, the cavity becomes united 
at thoſe places by granulations, and the vein is 
ever after impervious. Many horſes die of this 


diſeaſe, but what is the particular circurnſtance 
which 


/ 
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/ 
hich occaſions thtir death, I have not heen 
able to determine. It malyteither be that the 
in flammation extends itſelf vo the heart, or thiat 

the matter ſecreted? from che inſide of the 
vein, paſſes along. that tube in conſiderable 
quantity 40! the yt Pra +a with- dr 
blogdt d Eoiponova boar gti ST 5 
am indlined to believe that thetexpeire 
of cavities f the larger deins in caſes f ac- 
 cidents, and "alſo of operations, is often the 
cauſe of many ef the very dortenſive inffarm- 
mations which ſometimes attend "theſe caſts} 
and indeed may be the reaſon! why inflaninas 
tions extend or ſpread at were 222 
— ſympathy. * τj˖jẽ. — 
In all cafes where inflammation of veins 
ba high, or extends itſelf conſiderably, it 
is to be expected that the whole · ſyſtem will 
. be affected. For the moſt part the ſame kind 
I bf affection takes place which ariſes from 
il vther - inflammations, With this "exceptich, 
that where no adheſions of the fides-of the 
beins are formed, or where ſuch adheſions 
are incomplete, pus paſſing into the cifetla- | 
tion may add to the — diſorder, and 
even render it fatal. ee If Ys | 


w 
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In alf cuſes of! inflammation whers Adel 
frons Take plate, they ariſe fromm an'eictravas 
ſation of <vagilable lymph; but Auel 
adhefions ſhould take place of the intern 
furface of veins, appears {tA feet difficult 
| to coricerve; ſttice it is rasſt*6bviiis,"Yhat the 
coagulable-lymph' thrown out by Thel ER. 
Hints "6h" the maternal! Turkce” of cher vein 
mixing with” the fartie flufd ciretfaein g With 
the other Hts of the Bci, Wh be Avipt 
away without producing any effect Reit nee 
ſubh adheffotts do in fick Happen; ehe Gong 
lable Hmpᷣh muſt undergo ſomꝭ change en 
nected with" the" 1 
its Mt a hit rr aud a 
Although the op cbatietl Weh! is the _ 
frequent eaſe of His" Colle" 016 ap- 
pearance trifling, yet 48 it is often vf very 
ſerious ccf ſeqtience,” Both" 10 the Hife of the 
patient aiſcd the character of the ſurgeon; it 
requires particular attentiom in the 
to prevent as much as poffible an. oui of. ſuch 
maßnitude With i View he wiP be parti 
cillatly attentive to the itionfe uf elefing the 
wound, and bindin g up the art; nis to be 
Acne by bfi che 696 fle of thi woahd / 
ee ad that they may unite by the firſt in- 
. - tention, 
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tention. To accompliſh this, let the ſur- 
geon, with che thumb of that hand which 
holds the arm, puſh the ſkin towards the 
drice, while he draws it on the other ſide 
to the ſame point with the compreſs; thus 
— {kin will be thrown into folds at the 
- wound over which he is immediately to ap- 
ply the compreſs. The compreſs ſhould be 
broad, to keep the ſkin better together; and 
thick, to make the compreſſion more certain. 
Another advantage ariſing from this caution, 
js the prevention of the vein bleeding a * 
cond time. I have known an inflammation 
attack the orifice, which appeared to have 
ariſen from the firſt union having been broke 
through, and no ſecond union formed; but 
//this probably did not ariſe from the vein 
being opened a ſecond time, but from the | 
fides of the / orifice not having been again 
brought together. I would recommend a 
compreſs of linen, or lint, in preference to 
ſticking plaſter; for I imagine that the blood 
drying over the orifice is a kind of bond 
of union more natural and effectual than any 
other application: and this - concluſion. is 
drawn from practice ; ; for I have ſeen more 
fore arms in conſequence of bleeding where 
plaſters 
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plaſters have been afterwards applied, than 


from any other; and in caſes of the compound 
fracture, when attempted to be cured as 4 
ſimple fracture, if the wound will allow of 
being ſcabbed over, I have ſeen it always do 
well; whereas if it has been kept moiſt, or 
prevented from evaporating by plaſters, or 
other applications, it has always ſuppurated. 
When inflammation takes place beyond 
the orifice, ſo as to alarm the ſurgeon, he 
ſhould immediately -make a compreſs upon 
the vein at the inflamed part, to make the 
two ſides adhere together; or if they do not 
adhere, yet ſimple contact will be ſufficient 
to prevent ſuppuration in this part; or if in- 
flammation has gone ſo far as to make the 
ſurgeon ſuſpe& that ſuppuration has taken 
place, then the compreſs muſt be put upon - 
that part of the vein juſt above the ſuppura- 
tion. This I once practiſed, and, as I ſup- 
poſed, with ſucceſs. | n 
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I! I. 4 war o for pre caring pure not 
7 artar by Re-cryſiallization. By Mr. JeN- 
NER, Surgeon at Berkeley, In a, Letter 

10 Joux HunTBR, Ws Read 4 
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I BeLIEvE it is generally xeknawiedard, 
that no Preparation of antimony obtains ſo 
much, in the modern practice of phyſic as 
emetic tartar; yet how greatly ought it to be 
lamented, | that a proceſs of ſuch conſequence | 
to the health of mankind has hitherto been 
conducted 1 upon an im perfect plan. In the 
uſe of this valuable medicine, the  phyſician' 8 
warmeſt hopes are too frequently allayed with 
fear: for, while ſo many formule for the com- 
poſition of emetic tartar are extant in diſpen- 
ſatories and chymical treatiſes, the practiti- 
oner, wanting a fixt criterion of its quality, 
muſt often preſcribe with uncertainty, and 
generally be diſappointed in his conclufiodis. 
Indeed the faculty are well aware that a ſin- 
gle grain prepared by one chymiſt may excite 
full vomiting, though the ſame quantity pre- 


pared 


1 a } : 
by another may not even produce a 
nauſea. "Theſe conſiderations, added to the 
great importance of the medicine itſelf, have 
induced me to attempt: ſome experiments, 
with à view of bringing it to the greateſt de- 
gree of purity. The reſult of theſe proved 
favourable to my wiſhes; and without enter- 
ing into a tedious detail of them, I flatter my- 
ſelf that emetie tartar made according to the 
incloſed proceſs, will bear the teſt of a ſcru- 
pulous examination; It will be found to be 
a pute neutral ſalt, compoſed entirely of tar- 
tar and the reguline part of antimony, 
formed in cryſtals beautifully white and 
tranſparent, and perfectly ſoluble either in 


water or wine - an:. "oth 
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The P20 for preparing pure Ener Bu 
| 9 Re-cryſtallization. > 


Taxx cream of tartar and glaſs of anti 
mony levigated, of each one pound. Mix 
them together, and pour upon them in a 
clean earthen veſſel two gallons of boiling 
water. Stir the whole together a few mi- 
nutes, and the cream of tartar will be fully 
ſaturated. Let the faces ſubſide, filter the 
liquor, and boil it immediately in a well tin- 
ned veſſel, till the whole be nearly evaporated 
to dryneſs. Pour as much boiling water on 
the emetic tartar, thus rudely formed, as will 
diſſolve it; put it into an earthen veſſel, and 
let it remain twenty-four hours. Emetic 
tartar will now be formed in cryſtals adhering 
to the ſides and bottom of the veſſel, but 
not perfectly bright and free from impurities. 
Decant the liquor, and boil it till a pellicle 
appears on the ſurface. Set it by to cryſtal- 
lize. Colle& theſe cryſtals, and mixing them 
with thoſe formed before, diſſolve them in as 
much boiling water as is ſufficient for that 
purpoſe. Filter the ſolution immediately; 
put it into clean glaſs veſſels, and let it re- 
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main twenty-four hours. The cryſtals which 
appear now are in a perfect ſtate. Having 
waſhed them with a little clean cold waters 
place them in the ſhade on white ſpongy pa- 
per todry. To obtain the whole of the eme- 
tic tartar contained in the remaining liquor, 
the proceſſes above' mentioned muß * again 


and again N. 
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IV. An Account. of the Difettion of a Man, 
that died of u Suppreſſion of 'Urine, produced 
% @,Colkition of | Hydatids, between the 
Neck of the Bladder and Rettum ; with Ob- 
ſervetions on the Manner in *which Hydatids 
grow and multiply in the human Body. By 
Joun HUNTER, M. D. F. R. S. aud 
Phyfician to the Army. Read April 17, 


1787. 


To BELL, aged forty-ſix years, a 
carpenter, and a ftout man, died ſuddenly, 
March the 17th, 1786. The following par- 


ticulars were all that could be learned re- 
ſpecting his diſeaſe previous to his death: 
that he had been complaining for four or 
five weeks of more or leſs pain and diffi- 
culty in making water, which he himſelf 
ſuppoſed to proceed from gravel, but by thoſe 
about him was ſuſpected to ariſe from ſome 
venereal complaint. In conſequence of this 
ſuſpicion he was viſited by a ſurgeon, who- 
examined the penis, and found a natural ph7- 
mai, but no venereal complaint. When 
queſtioned reſpecting his difficulty of making 
water, he ſaid, that he had been in much pain, 
but 


* 
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but was now eaſier, and that ſome urine had 
come away involuntarily, He was able to fit 
up in bed at this examination, but in an hour 
after, in attemptin 8 to turn himſelf, he EX= 
over.” 

The body was examined thirty hours after 
death. | 
Head.—The brain was in all reſpects na- 
tural; it was not firm, however, for fo ſhort 
4 time after death. The water in the ven- 
tricles was in the uſual quantity. The blood 
in the veſſels was fluid both in the head and 
other parts of the body. 

Thorax. The viſcera were all ſound. 
Abdomen. The belly was very tumid, 
which, on removing the common integu 
ments, was found to proceed from the im- 
menſe fize of the bladder. It was diſtended 

enormouſly, and reached fully eight inches 

above the pubis; its fundus was within two 
inches of the arch of the colon. Upon let- 
ting out the water, which amounted to five 
or ſix pints, it appeared that there was a large 
tumour between the neck of the bladder and 
the rectum, which completely filled the pelvis, 
and thruſt the bladder forwards and upwards, 

On cutting into the tumour much water 

D 2 * ruſhed 
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ruſhed out, and Jong with it many hydatids 
of various ſizes; the largeſt was about an 
inch and an half in diameter, and the ſmalloſt 
not larger than a pin's head. "The tumour 
was intirely filled with hydatids and the water 

that ſurrounded them, and both together they 
were more in quantity than a pint and an half. 
There were beſides two or three ſmaller 
mours near the neck of the bladder, alſo on bs 
taining hydatids ; and there were two bodies, 
not larger than common beans, adhering to 
the bladder, ee a ſoft cheeſe-like 
ſubſtance, 

Between the Romach And the ſpleen, nd” 
over one end of the pancreas, there was a large 
Tumour, to which the three above parts adher- 
ed; the ſtomach and pancreas {lightly by cellu- 
lar membrane; the ſpleen more intimately, 
ſo as to make a part « of the tumour : with the 
ſpleen it was about ten inches in diameter. 
It was irregularly ſhaped, and made up of 
ſeveral ſmaller tumours. There was, conſi- 
derable variety in the contents of thoſe tu- 
mours; in one there were hydatids of various 
ſizes, like thoſe mentioned above; in another 
there was, A very 1 iſinglaſs, a little 
ſoftened i in water; in a third there was clear 
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Vater in a conſiderable quantity, with very 
minute particles, like ſmall grains, adhering 
lightly to the ſides; and in a fourth there were 
hydatids, ſome full, others burſt, and with 
their coats compreſſed together, and forming 
the ifinglaſs-like ſubſtance. The tumours or 
ſacs had all thick coats, endowed with a 
ſtrong contractile power, that forcibly pro- 
truded their contents through any opening 
made into them. They had two coats; an 
outer, Which was ſtrongeſt and thickeſt, and 
an inner, which was tender; loft, and Pulpy. 5 
As t6 the ſtructure: of the hydatids, it was 
che ſame in large and ſmall; A inal 
bag, uniformly round and ſmooth, filled with 
clear water. The bag appeared to conſiſt of 
two coats, or layers; for on handling them, | 
the outer coat would get rumpled, and occa- 
fion a degree of opacity, but, by wiping the 
hydatid, it became again clear and tranſparent. 
They appeared to be completely, Tpherical, 
except that the large ones were a little flat- 
tened by their own- weight, when laid on a 
plate . They adhered no where to the ſides | 
of the ſac, nor to one another. When they > 
were opened, their coats poſſeſſed a ſtrong : 
| Vid. Plate Iſt. Fig. I, 
D 3 con- 
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. 
contractile force, ſo as to coll themſelves. up 
in part. On examining a number of hyda- 
tids, ſome of them appeared of an amber co- 
lour, and with thicker. coats than the reſt ; 
and when opened, their inner ſurface was 
found covered with ſmall hydatids, which were 

not ſo large as the heads of pins, and looked 
like minute pearls or ſtuds ſet i in the inner 
coat *. 
Some of the water N the ſmall 
grains mentioned above, was examined with 
a microſcope, and found to have floating i in it 
-numerous minute. bydatids; of which the 
largeſt were the little grains viſible to the nay 
ked eye, and. | art of an inch in diameter z 


the ſmalleſt were leſs than 2a red globule of 


blood; and they were of all intermediate 
ſizes. The coats of the largeſt were a little 
rough with numerous filaments, or villi; and, 
on uſing a deeper magnifier, they had ſome- 
what of a mulberry appearance +. 

When the young ones growing in the coats 
of the larger were examined with the micro- 
ſcope, they were found not to be ſet in the 
coats, like pearls, but to be covered by a 


* Vid. Plate IR, Fig: 2. + Vid. Plate IR, Fig. 37 
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thin tranſparent membrane, ſo as to lie be- 
tween. two. layers. It is not improbable that 
the 12 05 globules attach khemſelves by t the 
villi to the ſide of the bydatid, and t to each 
other, and thereby give the appearance of 
being covered by a thin membrane. How- 
ever r that may be, the globules, being found 
of variqus fi ſizes floating in the liquor, ſeems 
to prove that they are originally formed there, 
and not A the .coats, of the hydatid, © upon 
which they LE alter warcds depoſited. The 
number 'of th hoſe that, had young ones in them, 
was few in properties to the others. e ; 
„The bydatids in t Cir, growth and "decay 
appear to paſs thrqugh gh various ſtages; they 
are firſt found floating.in the fluid that fills 
the hydatid, and; afterwards. attached t to its 
coats. The hy le thus . wi 
yaung, if the expreſſion way be allowed, 
heres ta the, debe party, jingreaſes ba 
 fize, and, becomes itſelf a fac, containing nu- 
| merous {mall hydatids; vl beke, after 0 ertain 
time decay and the ſkins, or einpßzy bags are 
ſqueezed together, into. a, ſubſtance. like, i6n- 
Shag, It is probable they, ll undergo f fer- 
ther change; zue fill bodies, of the de 


of the common bean, of a cheeſe-like con- 
D 4 | ſiſtence, 


1 4 ] : 

| fiſtence, and covered with a ſkin, were taken 
notice of adhering to the bladder near its 
neck; it may be a queſtion whether thoſe 
were 1 not the remains of hydatids ? but that 
muſt, be determined by future obſervations; 
It i is to be obſerved. that the young Hydatids 
are found in two very different ſtages; in in the 

one they are attached to the coats of an hy- 
datid, that floats looſe in the parent bag or fac; 
in the other, extremely ſmall globules adhere 
flightly to the inner ſyrface of a bag or fac, 
which is firmly attached to the neighbouring 
parts, and covered with a ſtrong outer coat. 
It i is obvious that the. progreſs of growth i is 
Very upequal | in thoſe tws, and indeed invert- 
5 ed; for in the firft the young ones are ab large 
as the Sts of pins, whilethe parent bag is not 

Jarger chan a walnut, ad floats unattached ; 
but on { the contrary, in the ſecond there is a 
large fac with a Krong guter coat; and a more 
tender ihngt one, . adhering” ſtröngly to the 


2 4240 


| farroupding parts, while the young ones, that 
"are very fightly” attached: to its ſides, are not 

"of a Jarger diameter than a+ * part of an 
"Whether thoſe ae merely accidental 
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' diffetenges in the growth, or depend upon 
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ſome more eſſential diſtinction, muſt: remain 
to be determined by future obſervations: / 

The term hydatid is uſed in different ſenſes z. 
thus the hydatids of the placenta, of tlie ou 
ria, aud of the kidneys, which may be con- 
ſidered. as morbid changes in the ſubſtances 
of thoſe bodies, are totally different from the 
hydatids of the preſent caſe, which produce 
their like, and multiply in great abundance, 

without any further connection with the hu- 
man body, except in ſo far as it affords them 
a nidus. The obſervations I am going (o 
make are confined intirely to this laſt men- 
tioned kind. They have been found in va- 
rious parts of the human body; chey have 
been diſcharged both by vomit and by ſtool *; 
they have been brought up from the lungs 
by cough ; they have been voided by urine; 
and they have been diſchatged from tumours 
in different parts of the body . Le Cat has 
taken notice of their inner coat being covered | 
with* ſmall amilo; un appearance produced 
by che young ones, and. ſuppoſes them to be 
dhe glandular- grains! of- the ſpleen diſtendetl 


37 * [1 1G suo. ns 10 15 9 2 #7 Þ 3 
. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Vol. xxii. b. 179%. 
+ Med. Tranſact. Vol. if. p. 486. 


4 Pbiloſoph. Tranſact. Vol. xxv. p. 2344 
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with 


4 
with lymph. They have alſo been conſi- 
dered as diſeaſed Iymphaties ; but it muſt be 
obvious, that the young ones growing within 
the larger, at the ſame, time that/theſc laſt are 
floating in a liquid without: connection with 
the ſides of the fac, cannot proceed from any 
diſeaſe in the lymphatic ſyſtem, if by that be 
underſtood the abſorbent veſicls. It is un- | 

neceſſary to animadvert, upon Le Cat's opi- 
nion, as m has not hitherto been able | 
grains, in the ſpleen, which appears to be a 
congeries of blood -veſſels. It may be a queſ- 
tion, whether the hydatids are not of an ani- 
mal nature, and poſſeſſing a life peculiar to 
themſelves? We are net yet in poſſeſſion of 
a ſufficient, number of facts to aſcertain this 
point; but the diſcoyeries that have been 
made reſpecting the nature of hydatids in 
other animals, promiſe to throw dane. light 
upon the preſent ſuhjec. 
be ingenious naturaliſt Pallas, in Þis Mic- 
.celanea Zoologica “, has given an 8ecount of 
the obſervations nods by others upon hyda- 
| tids, and added diſcoveries of his own, There 
are only two before him, who knew the hy- 
** Ed, Haga Comitum, 1766, p. 177. 
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1 | 
datids in animals to be alive, and to poſſeſs a-. 
peculiar ſtructure and power of motion. Thoſe 
were Dr. Tyſon; and Phil. Jac.. Hartmannus, 
Pallas conſiders Tyſon : as the firſt diſcoverer, 
but ſeemingly without reaſon, for Hartman 
nus publiſhed his aceount in the year 1685 # z 
and Tyſon in 1691 1 1 Neither of them ap- 
pears to be acquainted with the other's diſco, 
very. Tyſon obſerved the neck and mouth of 
the animal, and faw them in motion; Hart- 
mann further ſaw the whole body in motion 
by putting them in warm water... Pallas has 
examined them very minutely, and gives them 

the name of tænia bydatigena, from finding their 
heads of the ſame ſtructure as that of the t@« 
nia. Butin all that Pallas faw he never found 
any pregnant, ſo. that he was unacquainted 
with the manner in which they multiply, 
Goetze, a German writer, has given figures 
of the young ones adhering to the parent 
bag; and Mr. Hunter has preparations of 
that kind in his collection. The Abbé Fon- 
tana f has obſerved them in ſheep, ſeen 
the motion of the young ones. adhering 
to the ſides, and alſo with a autre 
[+ andy ths e | | 


+ Phil. Tranſ. for that year, 
_ + Opuſeoli Scelti, tom. 6, 
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examined the heads of them, and found them 


refembliti thoſe of teniæ. 80 far the ob- 
ſervations'of authors go with reſpect to the 


hydatids*of animals; in regard to the by- 
datily of the human "ſpecies, Tyſon has re- 


marked that they are different from the for- 
mer; chat they are unlformly round, with- 


out an Vappearance of a neck or head ; bue 
he Geese ig any opinion of their na- 


dies, without any neck c or mouth, o but leaves 


ture: Pallas - likewiſe mentions a kind of 
hydatide foufid in the human and other bo- 


- 


their nature to be decided by future obſer- | 


vations. He fays their coats are very elaſtic, 
and when cut retract with ſo much force” * 


to roll tflemſelves up, turning the inſide out. 
It is not Altogether allowable to conclude, 
from the FeſemblancE of the human byda⸗ 


tids to thoſe of quadtupeds, that the firſt as 


well as "the laſt fortn a part of the animal 
kingdom ; yet they agree in ſo many cir- 


cumſtances, that ſuch à concluſton appeafd 
very probable. In quadrupeds they have 
their ſeat generally in the abdomen, and moſt 


commonly in the liver or ſpleen ; the fame is 
true of the human hydatids. In the human 


/ 9. P. 172. 


© {they 


been obſeryed in quadrupeds 
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they multiply. by the; young growing un the 
inſide, of the .bydatids 5 and the fare has 
— The analogy 
fails when we look for a mouth and neck in the 
human; nor has any periſtaltic, or undulat- 
ing motion been obſerved in their coats; but 
| this laſt appearance has not been looked for 
in a proper way, that is, by putting them in 


tepid water as ſoon as HY come from the 
human body. f 


With — to the time — <b FA the | 
growth and decay of the different ſacs con- 
_ taining hydatids, it is difficult to form a con- 
jecture. Our patient was able to follow his 
trade as a carpenter till ave weeks before he 
died; it is probable therefore that in that time, 
or a little more, the ſac between the neck of 
the bladder and rectum had grown to that 
ſize, Which produced a ſuppreſſion of urine 
and death. The, growth. and decay. of the 
hydatids ſerve to explain the increaſe and 
diminution, which have, been obſerved” in 
tumours of the abdomen proceeding from 


this cauſe, as in the caſe mentioned in tho 
Medica | Tranſactions *. It will not be 


Pp 'out of place to 8 ſome par- 
ticulars. of a diſſection that haye. come to 
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writers, it may be remarked that hardly any 


1 
my knowledge, that in a great meaſure ex- 
plain the appearances in the caſe above al- 
A Wee of the con- 


an ſubjoined to it. 
A patient died in the artery at Edm- 


burgh, with the ſymptoms of the encyſted 


dropſy. His abdomen was fwelled with | | 
many irregular protuberances. On examin- 
ing the body, there were found numerous 


encyſted tumours full of hydatids. They 


had their baſis in the liver, from which they 
proceeded not only downwards into the abdo- 
men, but upwards into the thorax, and mak - 


ing their way through the diaphragm, came 


in contact with the lungs. Had the patient 
lived a little longer, it is not improbable that 
a communication between the bags contain- 
ing the hydatids and ſome of 'the branches of 
the trarben arteria would have taken place, 
which muſt have produced the fame ſymp- 
toms as in the caſe abovementioned. 
To return to the diſſection. The hyda- 
tids did not appear to have done any injury to 
the parts, except by mechanical preſſure, 
for the viſcera were all uncommonly ſound. 
Of the numerous caſes of hydatids related by 


of 


— 


1 

of them proved fatal whenever they found 
an outlet. In the preſent caſe, the preſſure 
upon the neck of the bladder, and conſe- 
quent ſuppreſſion of urine, are evidently the 
cauſes of death. The manner of death from 
ſuch a cauſe is not unuſual; after'a time, the 
pain produced by the diſtention of the blad- 
der ceaſes, there are no more efforts to make 
water, and yet the patient dies ſuddenly: 
This ſudden death has been imputed to a 
tranſlation of the urine, as it has been ex- 
preſſed, to the brain. If any idea is to be 
annexed to theſe expreſſions, it muſt be, that 
the urine is effuſed either in the ventricles, 
or upon the ſurface of the brain; but no ap- 
pearances of that kind were obſervable i in the.- 
preſent caſe. 

When the preſence of hydatide/ is ; fuſpedted, 
it would appear to be of great conſequence. 
to procure them an outlet; but it muſt be 
obvious, that being generally ſeated in the 
abdomen, that buſineſs muſt be left intirely 
to nature. Upon the ſuppoſition that they 
belong to the animal kingdom, no internal 
medicine promiſes to be of ſo much uſe as 
mercury, which appears to have been given 
in one caſe wtih advantage . But this is a 

| * Med. Tranf. Vol, II. 
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ſubject chere is no entering upon without: a 


greater number of facts. 


To this account I will ſubjoin a query re- 
ſpecting the manner in which the hydatids 
came to be lodged between the rectum and 
bladder. / It has been obſerved that they are 
moſt commonly found in the liver and ſpleen, 


and in the preſent caſe their original ſeat 


would appear to have been in the laſt of theſe 


. viſcera; may not, however, one of the ſacs 


or bags in the ſpleen have burſt, by which 
the contents would be ſpread all over the ab- 
domen, and from their own gravity would 


naturally fall into the pelvis; and may they 


not have adhered to-the neighbouring party, 
and fo multiplied there ? 

1 have been more particular in relatin g the 
circumſtances of this caſe, becauſe. ſuch . 


dom occur even to perſons in extenſive prac- 
tice; in conſequence of which it often hap- 


pens in rare caſes, that the views and expe- 
riments ſuggeſted by one cife, are of no avail, 
for want of another opportunity to verify 
them. It will therefore be underſtood, that 
what is advanced reſpecting their being en- 
dowed with a life of their own, and alſo 
- ; \ their 
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their mode of breeding or multiplying,. is 
given merely as probabilities, and as well 
deſerving of. further e Fhevever ; 


opportunities may. offer. ee , 
Gn l 1 Gr $267 . 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


"In the year 1788, 1 had an opportunity 

| of examining ſome hydatids that were found 
in the, abdomen of a ſheep. Before I ſaw 
them che bowels had been taken out, and 
they were adhering g to the fat about the kid- 
nies, and alſo to the liver, AL, to the fat near 
the urinary bladder, in conſiderable” number. 
They would appear to differ i in ſome eſſential 
particulars from the human hydatids,- yet 4 
they reſemble one another in ſo many things, | 
that there is reaſon to infer therefrom, that 
both belong to the animal kingdom. It ap- 
peared to me, that a ſhort account of them 
would form a proper ſupplement to the caſe 
of human hydatids, read ſome time 280 to 

the ſociety. 1 


E The 


EA [ $ J 
The Hydatids 1 in the ſheep were exactly the 
fare with'thoſe deſcribed by "Tyſon v. They 
conſiſt of a mouth, neck, and 'oblong ſpherical 
body. The mouth had nothing of the cruci- 
form appearance, if [ may be allowed 


tobe Cana in dl pre The mouth, ex- 


amined with ſome care with, the microſcope, 
appeared to be a fitaple longitudinal aperture. 
The neck was compoſed of rings, and there 
appeared very fine circles ſurrounding the 
bod y. They varied in ſize, from Was of a 
cheſnut to the dimenſions of a turkey s egg. 
When put in warm water, though it muſt 
have been twelve or fourteen hots after the 
ſheep. had been killed, they, moved briſkly, 
with a kind of periſtaltic motion all « over the 
body. Each bydatid was lodged in a ſeparate 
fac, Which was little more than ſufficient to 
bold! it, for the neck was reflected upon the 
body. The ſides of the fac were, lubricated 
with a mucous fluid. keg! | 
The human bydatids be no neck or 
mouth, and they are in great numbers in the 
fame fac, and of various fizes. In theſe par- 


Phil. Tranſ. 1692. 
ticulars 


bebe! 
ticulars they differ from thoſe of ſheep; nor 
could I find any young ones attached to the 
inſide of the hydatid, as in the human. In 
their mode of decay, however, they reſembled 
each other completely. The fac became 
thicker and ſtronger, and at the fame time 
diminiſhed in fize, and compreſſed the coat 
of the hydatid into a ſubſtance like ifinglaſs. 
Ini the lat ſtage chis fubſtance became like a 
mixture of chalk and water, and the fide of 
hardened, and appeared in ſome degree 
ified; for the hardneſs ms mani that 
| of a ſtono, than of a bone. h 
had, in the ſummet of 1791, an av aero 
tunity of examinnig the hydatids which are 
found in the brain of ſheep, producing the 
diſeaſe called, in ſome parts of the country, 
the faggers. The hydatid is lodged in the 
ſubſtance of the brain; in one ' ſheep there 
were two hydatids, one in each hemiſphere 
of the brain; they were of an irregular oval 
ſhape; they had no mouth; their coats had 
the ſame appearance as in the hydatids found 
in the abdomen; and, when put in warm 
water, they had a ſtrong periſtaltic motion. 
In ſome there were cluſters of young ones, 


adheding to their inner coats. Theſe were 
E 2 | ſome- 
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ſomewhat oval in their ſhape, and, adhered 
by one end; but on detaching' ener h, 
and examining them with good magnifiers, I 
could never find the .cruciform mouth de- 
ſcribed by ſome writers. 


44 


We may obſerve, that the mouth is not 
Senta, to the hydatid i in ſheep,” -which, ren- 
ders it ſtill more probable, 'if not altogether 
certain, that the human e is an ani- 
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* There being great reaſon to believe thit bydabids forth a 
diſtinct genus in the animal kingdom, and being ſo eſſentially 
different from the watery veſicles which are found in the o- 
rium, kidney, and placenta, it might be proper, in order to 
avoid ambiguity and confuſion, to diſtinguiſh them by a name 
peculiar to themſelves. Linnæus (J) calls the hydatid in ſheep 
Hydra' Hydatula ; but neither his generic. character, nor ſpecific 
differences, which are chiefly taken from. the mouth, apply to 
the animals in_queſtion, in ſome of which there is no mouth. 
The Greek language, that inexhauſtible ſource of derivation, 
readily ſupplies us with a name. The word Tapis, Hydria, is 
very appoſite. If that be adopted, we ſhall have Hari Hu- 
mana, Hydria Ovila, 1 A G die 


(a) 2 Nature, vans c aer; . 
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v. "cap of a Gentleman labouring — — the 
epidemic remittent Fe ever of Buſſorah, in 
the Year 17 -80; drawn up by himſelf; with 

4 of various Circumſtances relat- 
40 to that Diſeaſe, Communicated by Joan 

_ HunTER,, Eſg.. F. R. 8. Read June 17. 
1788. 1 — 1 | 


INTRODUCTION. / 


Tux following caſe is that of a gentleman, 
not unacquainted with medical learning, tho 
not of the profeſſion. To this circumſtance 
it is owing, that an explanation is neceſſary 
of the ſenſe annexed to the term plague, 
which occurs frequently. Our author uſes it 
in a ſomewhat vague ſenſe; but probably ſuch | 
as 1s cuſtomary at Buſſorah; and calls by that 
name the remittent fever, which prevails every 

year, with various degrees of violence, in 
conſequence of the annual overflowings of the 
Euphrates. But there is no reſemblance be- 
tween the plague, properly ſo called, and the 
remittent fever; they differ in their ſymp- 
| toms,” progreſs, and cauſes, of which any 

one may eaſily ſatisfy ' himſelf, by conſulting 
mo excellent treatiſe lately publiſhed by Dr. 
EF... Ruſſell 


[ 4 ] 
Ruſſell on the Plague. There is further this 
remarkable difference between them, that 
they prevail in different ſeaſons of the year. 
The warm weather of the month of May puts 
an end to the plague at Buſſorah, and it is 
not to be ſeen in the ſubſequent hot months; 
whereas the remittent fever begins in the 
month of May, in which the Euphrates | 
uſually overflows its banks in the neighbour- 
hood of Buſſorah, and prevails chiefly in the 
warm months that follow. Our author fre- 
quently mentions. the plague of 177 3, ſup- 
poſing the remittent fever, and that epedemic, 
to be the ſame diſcaſe; but that is not the caſe. 
It was the real plague which raged at Buſſorah 
with ſuch, violence in 1773; and from au- 
thentic accounts of it in the poſſeſſion of Dr. 
Ruſſel, it appears that it firſt ſhewed. itfelf i in 
February, increaſed in March and April, be- 
gan to diminiſh early in May, and by the * | 
of that month intirely ceaſed. 
It is impoſſible to read the narrative io the 
ſufferings of the patient, without wiſhing that 
he had had the aſſiſtance of medical people, 
who had been acquainted with the proper 
mode of adminiſtering the bark in ſuch fe- 
vers. The numerous remiſſions he had, fur- 
niched the beſt eee  « giving it; 
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and as in the .end he owed his life, to it, 90 a 


there can be no doubt but a more early uſe 
of it, would have ſaved him from . ſuf- 


ering god Wh. e lens 
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_ which it is eſtimated ſevenreighths of the 
inhabitants , periſhed, Buſſorah has ſeldom 
eſcaped, every third or fourth year, a viſita- 
tion from ſome malignant putrid diſcaſe. 
Whole families died, and remained unburied, 
until coyered by the ruins of their. qulcs. 
Thouſands were interred in the ſtreets, but 
ſo near the ſurface, that I have ſeen the bones - 
of the dead in many. places appearing above 
4 ground. , To complete the calamity, . the i In 
habitants, .in leſs than, three wears, after this 
Plague, ſuſtained a fiege of thirteen months 
againſt the Perſians, in _ which they expe- 
rienced every diſtreſs that the ſward, ſickneſs 
and famine, can inflict upon mankind. 
he oyerflowing of the Euphrates, and its 
waters ſtagnating on the deſart, haye always 
been aggounted the leading primary cauſes of 
epidemical diſeaſes at Buſſorah. The great 
floods, from the melting of the ſnow on the 
eee Diarbekir, happened in the year 
iÞb9>2x3 E 4 1780 
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1780 early i in the month of May, when the 
heats in Perſia and Arabia began, to be exceſ- 
five. The defart, which reaches to the gates 
of Buſſorah, is, for many miles, incruſted 
with a ſurface- of ſalt; which, when "mixed 
with the ſtagnated waters and expoſed to the 
| ſun, produces the moſt noxious effluvia. So 
> early as the 25th of May, the town was ſur- 
| rounded with a falt marſh; the heated ſteam 
ariſing from which was, at times, almoſt in- 
tolerable; but the canal that runs through a 
great part of the city being filled with the 
115 dead bodies of animals, and all kinds of pu- / 
WH  _ trid matter, and at low tides all theſe ſub- 
Wk + ſtances expoſed to the ſun, made the air in 
the town ſcarcely ſupportable ; and being to- 
tally deftitute of police, the ſtreets 'were in 
many places covered with human ordute, the 
bodies of dead dogs and cats, which emitted 
| a ſtench more difagreeable and putrid than 
; any thing I ever experienced in my life. 
Prom the accumufation of fo many cauſes, * 
it is not ſurpriſing that epidemical diſorders 
ſhould have reigned at Bufforah in the year 
1780; it is more wonderful that theſe diſeaſes 
are not both more frequent, and more fatal. 
As to the degree of ſolar heat during the 
vas Lens of which 'T am in about to ſpeak, it far 
| exceeded 
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cds what I conceived the human frame 
to be. capable of bearing. The ſenſation under 
this heat was totally different from what I had 
ever experienced ; it reſembled the approach 
of a heated ſubſtance to the body. Accord- 
ing to Farenheit's thermometer the quick- 
ſilver roſe in the ſun to between 1 56 and 162 


degrees. From the. zoth of May I never 


ſaw it ſo low as 156, but generally between 
158 and 160. The glaſs was fixed to a wall, 
covered at top, but expoſed to the reflected 
rays of the ſun. I am told, that after I left 
Buſſorah it was ſeveral degrees higher. 

In the cooleſt part of the houſe,” with the 
aid of every invention to decreaſe the heat, 


the quickſilver roſe to 115 degrees; but after 


I came away I was informed that it roſe ſtill | 
higher, even at ſeven o'clock in the mornin g. 
the hour which we accounted the cooleſt in 
the day. Much about this time two gentle- 
men,” who had hitherto eſcaped the infection, 
were taken ill, and fled from the factory; 
| they reported that on the day on which they 
left Bufforah, the heat was ſo intolerable that 
no onè could expoſe himſelf to it long enough 
to obſerve the thermometer in the ſun. 


10 
25 | LI have 
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— have heard from. ſome of the oldeſt i in- 
habitants of Buſſorah, that they never re- 
membered to have felt. or. to have heard of 
ſuch a degree of heat i in any part of Arabia « or 
Perſia. Before we were all taken ill, the 
natives of the country appeared more alarmed 
at the heat of the weather than the Euro- 
peans; nothing could indyce them to expoſe 
themſelves to the ſun after ten o clock. 
| From the 40th of May the people of But. 
ſorah began to foretell that the ſeaſon would 
be marked by a ſevere and general ſickneſs. 
This prediction was ſoon verified; towards 
the oY of, the month an intermitting bilious 
feyer made its appearance in the town, which 
in a very few days ſpread with ſuch amazing 
Fapidity, that. upon a computation not a fourth 
part of the inhabitants were e from 
this calamity. : 
About the latter end of May [1 was fenfible 
at times of extreme and unuſual internal heat 
and glowings, with ſenſations which I cannot 
deſeribe, and qnge. or twice. I perceived an 
inclination to ſhiver-,, 1, ſeldom made water, 
more than once in twenty-faur hqurs, and 


. in Taal quantities, and of a yery: deep * 
BS | colour, 


* 


1. 3 
colour. My appetite and * other | Cir- 
cumſtance continued as uſual. 

I. he Den for; dene te Ach, of | 


May. On our. arrival at Zebire, the heat 
was ſo intenſe that even the Arabs ſunk un- 
der it. Moſt of the gentlemen who had Ace 
companied me to this place felt it in a Rill | 


more ſevere manner. I was quite overcome; þ. 


I felt an anuſudl Jangyor, weakneſs, alternate 
| heat and cold, and many other ſymptoms 
which indicated an approaching fever. I 


could not ichmediately be prevailed upon to 


relinquiſh my journey; and although upon 


reflection I had not a ray of hope that I ſhould . 


be able to proceed, yet at that time a diſap- 
pointment appeared to me equally. dreadful 
with certain death in the deſart. At night 
every ſymptom increaſed, the enſuing day all 
hopes of purſuing my journey vaniſhed, and 
in the evening I was carried back to Buſlorah. 
In two days I got tolerably well, but pains 
in my back, loins, limbs, and great proſtra- 
tion of ſtrength ſtill remained. About this 
time two gentlemen of the factory were ſeized 
with the fever, which now dn to rage 
iſh ee 
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Itch June. From this day T date the ac- 


tual commencement of my fever. About 


two O clock after dinner I was ſuddenly | at- 
tacked with a violent glowing heat all over 
| my body, uneaſineſs, anxiety, and oppreſſion, 
but i in a very inconſiderable degree to what I 
afterwards experienced; alſo a felling in my 
tongue, which had been coming on ſome days, 
and is one of the firſt ſymptoms of the fever 
that prevailed. The fit continued about two 
hours; a light perſpiration ſucceeded, which 
removed the fever, but left a head- ach, thirſt, 
and pains in my back and limbs. In the 
evening with aſſiſtance I got upon the ter- 
race, when the moon and ſtars appeared of a 
bright yellow, and all objects had that colour 
through the whole of my diſeaſe; alſo the 
pain in making water and acroſs my loins 
became intolerable, like that felt in com- 
plaints of the ſtone in the bladder. I took 
ſome tartar emetic, which brought up a great 
deal of bile, and the next morning a purga- 
tive of Rochelle falts, nne omeromnge and 
| anniſceds.” #4 offt 10 Mott 
: 6th June. In the forenoon a free; cofllone 


perfpne and a perfect intermiſſion of the 


feyer; at night became very reſtleſs and un- 
| eaſy, 
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eaſy, could not ſleep, hich I partly imputed, 
to a draught of ſtrong muſtard Whey, with 
ſome antimonial, wine, which, inſtead. of, 
cauſing; perſpiration, en the ape 
effect. Anni na gag fc : 
Ih. By the advica of, a, phyſician, I took, 
ſore weak decoction of, bark, 1 O2. a wo 
pints boiled to one, in the quantity of three 


tear cups full before dinner. At three. in " | 
afternoon. 1 had another hot fit, but not y 
ſevere. . 1n; the evening grew Worſe, —— 
and thirſt exceſſive, .drank Muſtard whey on | 
going, to bed, but had a very bad night; n 
ſleep, much oppreſſed, ſevere booths and 
| pain over, my, leins. $07 A 

Sch. „ took a gentle. purge of cram, of 
tartar. and. manna,, which operated and gave 
me ſome cafe, . Left off the bark, as it ſeemed 
to increaſe the febrile ſymptoms, and drank 
ſage and apple tea, decoction of prunes, ta- 
marinds, &c. At ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon a very ſevere hot fit ; heat intenſe, op- 
preſſion in my ſtomach and breaſt almoſt in- 
ſufferable. Mr. ſurgeon of the Eagle 1 
cruiſer, gave me a moſt nauſeous faline mix- 
ture, which vomited and purged me ſeverely. 
The quantity of bile which came off my ſto- 

+ 1 mach 


6 
mach was incredible, yet I felt no relief, and 
the agony of the hot fit continued till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it went off 
by a moſt pr erſpiration. During this 
fit my thirſt vas conſtant and intenſe: - In 


the evening my ſkin/ became dry, the thirſt ' 
d I Had "Very" bad, ee 


T now degan to / Wires dme ef e 
dreadful ſymptoms which are I believe pecu- 
liar to fevers i in Turkey and Arabia, a ſenſa- 

| tion of dread and horror totally unconnected | 
with the fear of death, for while the patient 
is moſt afflicted with this ſymptom; it is for 
the moſt part accompanied with 4 ſtrong de- 
fire to put an end to his exiſtence. The 
agony from the heat of the body is beyond 
conception; I have heard ſome of my fellow= 
ſufferers roar hideouſly under the ee of 
the pain. 

gth. * Till noon wolerably . - About 
one v'clock the hot fit attacked me, and was 
full as ſevere as yeſterday ; heat and thirſt 
rather greater, and but little relief for more 
than an hour after the perſpiration com- 
menced. This attack left me very weak, 
much exhauſted with cold ä ſweats, 

R 


( 
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quick unequal pile, ſevere head-ach, con- 
fuſion, anxiety, and inceflant thirſt; a ſleep- 
lefs night, ſtattings, anxieties, and 1 conſtant 
wiſh to terminate my fufferings by death 

roth. Forenoon, pretty free from fever. 
| Attacked ft the fame hour as yeſterdiy. The 
fit more violent, delirium. The agony of the 
heat not to be expreſſed; the whole body as 
if on fite; uhremitting thirſt, profiiſe petipi- 
ration, yet no relief till Hite in the evening; 
no ſleep, a * Rreadful night, '&c. Fuſe about 
126, uhiequal and fluttering: 

A mere relation of facts can give but a 
faint idea of the wretched fituation to which 
the factory was now reduced: by this time 
eleven twelfths of the inhabitants of Buſſorah 
were taken ill, numbers were daily dying, and 
the reports from Bagdad and Diarbekir of the 
increaſing ravages of the plague, left the ſur- 
| Vivors not a ray of hope that they could eſcape 
from the calamity. "On every countenance 
pain, ſickneſs and horror were ſtrongly paint- 
ed; nor were we even left the comforts of 
ſympathy, as every mind was too much en- 
grofled with its own ſufferings to think of 
adminiſtering confblation to others. Four of 
us lay under the portico of one of the ſquares 
A: \ 
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of the factory, calling out for water in a 
phrenſy of thirſt, We uſed to ſnatch it from 
each other, and to ſupplicate for a mouthful 
with as much fervor as a. dying e for 
an hour, of further life. © e 

About this period of the fver, my eyes 
became very weak, and every obje ect I ſaw 
was quite yellow. This effect Was, moſt per- 
ceptible at night, in looking at the moon and 
ſtars. In the evenings We were ſometimes 
carried in our cots, upon the terrace of the 
factory for air, but the wind was ſo en 
by the burning fands of the deſart, at we 
felt it more * than ev e lower 
apartments. We all remarked that the Sher 
maal, or northern winds, which blew with- 
out intermiſſion at that tune, greatly increaſed 
our heat and thirſt. _ 

The daily very evident increaſe of my = 
ver, and its effects upon others becoming 
every day more fatal and alarming, determined 
me, while any ſtrength remained, to embrace 
the conſul's offer of flying from, the ſeat of 
infection to Buſhire, in the Ranger cruiſer. 

11th. After an exceeding bad night I was 
carried early in the morning on board the 
Ranger, and was not very ill until about nine 

o'clock, 


— 


. 
o'clock, when J felt the fever coming on, 
with new and more alarming ſymptoms, vio- 


® Jent hcad-ach, giddineſs, dimneſs of fight, 


approaching delirium, horror, and a moſt 
painful n and „ er in p 


ſtomach. © 
In deſpair, and to try to quench ths un- 
ſufferable heat in my ſtomach and bowels, 1 


took à pretty large dofe of nitre. The op- 


preſſion and pain increaſed, in my confufion 


T took a paper of tartar emetic, which inime- 
diately began to operate. F rom that time, 
about ten 6'clock, till half paſt two in the af- 
ternoon, I know but little of — ſſed. 
I was almoſt all that time eit {tracted 
with pain, or in a ſwoon; and 1 it not 
been for the extraordinary care and attention 
of the commander of the cruiſer, who ſup- 


ported me in his arms, and adminiſtered ſuch 


cordials as I, in the ſhort moments of recol- 


lection, could call for, I have not a doubt 
but T muſt have ſunk under this attack. He 
counted eight times that I fainted, and ſome- 
times an interval of ten minutes before he 
could perceive any ſymptoms of returning life. 
I was chiefly ſupported by wine, hartfhorn, 


and ſpirits of lavender. About three o'clock 


F I had 


„„ ] . 

I had recovered my recollection: moſt co- 
pious and continued ſweats had carried off 
the violence of the ſeyer, but faintings and 
total privation of ſtrength and ſpirits remain=- 
ed upon me till late in the evening, when I 
became to all appearance, for a ſhort time, 
perfectly well. A little ſtrength returned, 
every ſymptom of fever vaniſhed, and my 
\ feelings were almoſt the ſame as if in perfect 
health. Some circumſtances having prer 
ventell the Ranger's carrying me to Buſhire, 
I was taken aſhore in the evening. When I 
was brought to the factory I had an appetite, 
and ate ſome chicken broth for ſupper. Mr. 
Roſs, who had hitherto eſeaped the fever, 
adminiſtered a potion. of laudanum, and, I 
believe, antimonial wine, on going to reſt. 
I flept pretty well, and waked refreſhed in 
the morning. I, however, ſoon became ill; 
and at noon I had a ſevere attack, which con- 
tinued three or four hours, and left me greatly 

weakened, my ſkin extremely dry, pulſe quick, 
fluttering, and irregular, beating from 100 to 
120, with an unquenchable thirſt, which no 
liquids could allay. We had no acids of any 

kind, which we had great reaſon to regret. 
< 1 did 


3 Tt ; 
I did not know till late in the evening that 
Mr. Abraham, the vice- conſul; who for ſome 

days paſt had been ill of the ſame fever, had 
determined to embark in the Eagle erbiſer next 
morning for Buſhire, as the only chance of ſav- 
ing his life; and a converſation which I over= 
heard to this effect, that as I was fo very ill, and 
es of my recovery, it would be better 
to leave me behind to die at Buſſorah, made 
me ſtill more anxious to fly from the place, 
although remember well J had not the moſt 
diſtant hope that I could live. I had ſuffered 
much at the factory, and in the peeviſhneſa 
illneſs I thought (perhaps unjuſtly) that 
my living or dying ſeemed to be à matter of 
too little conſequence to thoſe, whom in 
health I had treated with much kindneſs and 
affection 
About ten &'clook, as I was lying i m [ni 
cot, on a terrace adjoining to the ſtairs from 
' whence the bgat was to put off, I was ſeized 
with ſuch a fluttering, palpitation, ſtarting, 
difficulty of utterance from the ſwelling of 
my tongue, that I lay in momentaty expec- 
tation of breathing my laſt, This was, how- 
ever, probably the cauſe of my hearing the 
acl ah for the departure of the boat. 
F2 Abous. 
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About midnight they were leaving tha ſhore. 
I could! not make myſelf heard, and 1 was 
too weak to get up without help! I made 
ſeveral efforts, and at laſt overſet the“ cott 
was lying upon, and brought myſelf to the 
floor, from hence I crawled on my hands 
and knees to the ſide of the river. Huma® 
nity pleaded for me, and I was taken into the 
boat in a ſituation of wretchedneſs 1 never 
can forget. We were, after being ſeveral 
hours on the Euphrates, carried on board the 
Eagle, | oppoſite to Margil, a country houſe 
belonging to che ane A vated n amm 
. Buſforah. 1 10 

' 12th. The day was Seen 100 and 
my fever came upon me about ten o'clock: 
The heat was intenſe; Mr. ——, a young 
unexperienced Frenchman, gave me tamas 
rind water and cream of” tartar, Which had 
not a good effect. I now diſcerned the firſt 
ſymptom of a cold bt, but it was flight, and 
of ſhort duration. This day, however, I 
ſupported the fover rather better than uſual, 
and in the evening had a ſhort intermiſſion, 
and ſlept a little during the night. The ait 
on the river was this day cooler and more re- 
freſhing than on ſhore. 
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..x-3the Abent-elayen, o clock had a regular 
cold ſhivering. fit, ſueceeded by a very ſevere 
hot fever, which continued till five in the 
evening, hen I as ſemewhat relieved b 
perſpiration . This day the agony of the hot 
fit was inexpreſſible, with great pain in my 
lains, and a conſtant inclination to make wa- 
ter, Which came from me in drops like blood. 
AI had a very: bad fleepleſs night. 49 3601 
14th, V Mr. —— 8 advice, I: took a: 
doſe of ;tartar; emętic, which/ not: workings, 
he gave me ſqme ĩpegacuapha. I brought up 
a great deal off hile, but the fever increaſing. 
my ſufferings, under it were greatly increaſed, 
hy the operation of the emetic, which worked: 
powerfully; both upwards: and downwards-—» 
This was a trying day indeed. I cgi, 
no idea of hat. 1 ſuffered, ,which,mut have 
been intoletable, attended with intervals of 
delirium, and frequently ſwooning. About; 
five the fever began to abate a little, and! at 
fix Mr. gave mei a ſmall doſe; of decoc 
tion of bark, which ſeemed-inſtantly to cauſe 
a return of the W I —_ 

| and pain. 130d act? 3 

My gellow-ſufferer, Mr. e was in 

a agony this day; he cried out repeat - 
5 edly, 
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 edly; that a fire was conſuming his bowels, 
and that he was in exquiſite torture. The 
ö . captain of the cruizer had been complaining; 
_ | he, Mr. Abraham, and myſelf, lay in the 
_ ſame eabin. About four'o'clockin'the aſter. 
noon, when my pain uus exceſſive," era 
ed from my cott, with an intention to drop 
myſelf from a port-hole which was under 
5 the captain's bed, into the river; I had nearly 
accompliſhed my purpoſe,” hen the captain 
. perceived rhe, and had me carried into my 
bed. I was not delirious; and; in ſpite! ef 
all my reſolution, the agony I ſuffered this 
day made me repeatedly ſcream out. One of 
our ſeamen died ſuddenly, and the/ blood, I 
was told, Pe an from all parts of 


* ee ee e dete Ee 
a This evening we arcivad/at Buſhire On 
* our coming to an afchor, Mt. Abraham was 
"I immediately carried aſhore; but I was too ill 


to be moved, and aceordingi followed in the 
morning with Captain” Sheriff, after à very! 
ſevere fleeplefs night. tie ond lo noi 
The heat was ſo exceſſive this day, that 
even the natives we had on board ſunk under 
it, and many of them were ſtruck down with 

"IN ths * By noon — could keop the 
. deck; 


* 


LN 
deck; and about this time the veſſel run 
aground on the bar at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, but fortunately. beat over, and got 
into the gulph. Two: more of our people 
died in the evening; and I ſhould have men- 
tioned, that, in failing down the river, we 
ſaw them . throwing many dead bodies from 
the veſſels which · were at anchor below Buſ- 
ſorah, and many boats crouded with people 
from the n ores paſling over to 
Pura. 

The Perſians at firſt oppoled go AS 
of our ſick, and threatened to burn the'ſhip; 
but they were. prevailed upon, by the com- 
pany's agent at Buſhire, a moſt worthy man. 
to permit us to come aſhore. 15 8 
1 5th.” I was ſo weak, that it was W 
difficulty they could carry me aſhore in my 
cott; my ſtrength was quite gone, and I was 
helpleſs as an infant. Some grapes, -water- 
melon, and ice, had been got for Mr. Abra 
ham ; of the latter. he had eat freely; I was 
much preſſed to do the ſame, but I was afraid 
of its increaſing my pain, and could hardly 
be prevailed upon to taſte it; I, however, 
ſwallowed a little, but by this time my tongue 
and throat were ſo ſwelled, that I had diffi- 
F 4 culty 
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N 
culty in getting any thing down. About ten 
o'clock I was attacked as uſual, but I Was 
become ſa weak, and the fever running even 
higher than uſual, that I appeared, in the 
courſe of this day, more than once, to be in 
the agonies of death; perſpiration gave no 
relief to the violent pain and oppreſſion 1 la- 
boured under. 1% 3B 91340 L918 elgiigy. oth ; 
The factory at Buſhire / is a miſerable, 
wretched, mud building, bearing much more 
" reſemblance to a ſtable than a human abode; 
. the few rooms, or rather cells, are inſuffer- 
ably hot, even to thoſe; in health, and the 
reſt of the building has no cover from the 
fun. In one of the beſt of theſe. receſſes: in 
the wall Mr. Abraham and I were placed, 
and on the ſame bed, as there was not rom 
for two; our agonies were great, our Cries 
dreadful; About ſeven o clock i in the even- 
ing Þ perceived my companion in the agonies 
of death. The company's agent, Mr. Beau - 
mont, moſt humanely afforded him every aſ- 
ſiſtance in his power; and, when. every other 
perſon was afraid to come near us, he him- 
ſelf attended, and adminiſtered ſuch condials 
as he thought might give us relief. Mr. A- 
braham died in great and for fear of 
a h alarming 
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| alarming the inhabitants, or rather comnidnd- 
ant or ſheik of the town, Mr. Beaumont 
thought it neceſſary to conceal his death. It 
was ſome time before the dead body. ebuld be 
removed, which Had becom very putrid, and 
covered with purple Ipbts. have been nee 


told, that immediately after death great dan 


tity of blood or bile flowed PO hir, as 

black! as ink, and ſo highly candy 

de ſmelt at ſome diſtance from the factory. 
Paſt midnight we were both removed to the 
terrace, but, unfortiinatdly*for me, there was 
only one ſpot where we could lie, and the 
ſmell of the dead body was become intoler- 


able; I was, however, by the humane aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr. Beaumont, oleaned and put in- 


to another bed, who ſat by me, and treated 
me with uncommon tenderneſs. I recovers 
eld a little, but paſſed a dreadful night indeed. 
I ſhuddered at the on which J was to feel 
on the return of the ſun, and moſt anxiouſſy 
wiſhed for death, as the only relief from pain, 


that I could expect. I was unable at this 


time too move hand ot foot, and at times 


could not ſpeak. I told Mr. Beaumont that 


I thought a gentle dofe of phyſic; if it could 
be got down, might alleviate the racking pain 


, The.” 
f 
$ 


N 


in my breaſt, ſtomach, . bowels, and loins; 
he accordingly prepared ſome falts; manna 
and nd and gave: Nt tonne in * 


morning. y 
1th. At ** aaron * 1 oof 


the fever came on; I grew; delirious, ſwoon- 
ed, and the fymptoms of approaching death, 
I was afterwards told, grew evident to thoſe 
around me. My eyes were fixed, my tongut 
hung from my mouth, and my face grew 
quite black. I recovered from this fit about 
twelve o'clock, and felt excruciating pain, 
and a burning ſuffocating heat. My ſtomach 
and, bowels ſeemed all on ſire, my lungs Played 5 
with the utmoſt difficulty, and I felt a pain 
and ſenſation about my heart which I cannot 
deſcribe. I was unable to move; my ſervant 
- lifted me; I fell into a ſwoon fora few minutes, 
and, when I came to myſelf, a great quantity 
of black putrid bile flowed from me. Relief 
was inſtantaneous, and I flept.or ſwooned till 
about five o'clock, when I found myſelf. free 
from fever, and able to ſpeak, my recollection 
| clear, and my mind perfectly compoſed, but 
my body ſo weak that I had no power of mov- 
ing, except one of my hands. They gave 
me ſome ſuſtenance; I had a little ſleep; but 
; abou 
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about midnight I fell into a ſituation; which 
I had all the reaſon to think indicated the 
immediate approach” of death. My tongue 
deft to my mouth, my extremities were as 
cold as ice, and the coldneſs alſo appeared to 
extend up my high; my arm was deſtitute 
of pulſe, - nor was the Imalleſt pulſation of the - 
heart perceptible; I never had my recollec- 
tion clearer, or perhaps ſo clear, in my life. 
My ſervant was lying by my bedſide; I was 
conxulſed for ſome minutes; and, on recover- 
ing, I got out the word Boy. Fortunately 
for me he Was not aſleep, and heard me; I 
then got out the word Wine; on which he 
brought me a glaſs of claret, which, with 
much difficulty, I got down; I felt myſelf 
much revived; I reflected on my ſituation; 
and, although I had not the moſt remote idea 
of ſurviving that night, I recollected that I had 
ſome fine powdered bark in my trunk, and it 
occurred to me, that if any thing could be 
done to preſerve my life, it would be that 

medicine taken in red wine; but my ſpeech 
| immediately failing me, I could not direct the 
ſervant to give it to me. Death ſeemed ap- 
proaching ; coldneſs had ſeized all my limbs ; 
my ſight became -confuſed; as I perceived 


refreſhed with a little ſſeep, and got out the 


with Mr. Beaumont, Who: encouraged me to 


1 1 
from looking at the ſtars, which danced, he» 
fore me; and the; rattle or noiſe in my throat 
was very perceptible to, the ſcrvant, as he af» 
terwards told me. I fainted, and contigned.in 
2 ſtate of inſenſihility, I believe, for about 
an hour. The loud lamentations of the ſer- 
vant, bewailing his ꝙyn misfortune. in loſing 
bis maſter in a country Þ remote from his 
own, ſeemed 40,recal me to life, I felt asoif 


words bark and wine; it was inſtantly brought, 
and the man gave me two large tea- ſpoonfuls, 


in a large glaſs of claret. The effect was: ink 


ſtantaneous, and operated like a charm; atha 
eoldneſs left me, I could ſpeak intelligihly- 
and could move my hands. I told the ſer« 
vant to give me a tea ſpoonful of the bark 
every hour, in a glaſs of claret. By eight 
in the morning I had: taken fix doſes, and 


more than half a bottle of claret. I was cons 


ſiderabhy ſtrengthened, and could converſe 


perſervere in the bark, and treated m with 


uncommon attention; Lhad been ſadly ne- 


glected at Buſſorah, but this was, amply made 
up to me by the Humane; and tender atten- 
tions of Mr. Beaumont, wha was @ great pre- 
deſtinarian, 
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deſtinarian, and who never ſhunned danger 
when he felt it a duty to affiſt a fellow-creas 
ature; | He waited upon me like a nurſe, con- 
ſoled me under pain and fickneſs, and, when 
my fever was at its greateſt height, he has 


often held me in his arms, when I wanted to 85 


be removed, or my bed ſhifted. About this 
time my legs and thighs became covered with 
blotches of a duſky brown hue, ſome of them 
as broad as the palm of the hand, quite dry, 
and they itched intolerably. At the ſame 
time ſeveral little boils broke out in different 
parts of my body, but there was only one, 
over my eye, which came to ſuppuration; 
the others, and the eruption on my er and 
thighs, all diſappeared. W 
I continued the bark till twelve © deck, * 
then left it off till four, hen I took another 
doſe. The dreadful fever of the preceding days 
did not return on this, but I was ſtill extremely 
ill, had very great difficulty in ſpeaking and 
breathing; a ſwelling alſo in my throat, parched 
tongue, and unquenchable thirſt. I had not 
the moſt diſtant hope of living. I tried to 
take ſome broth, but the ſwelling in my throat 
prevented my ſwallowing. I paſſed a very 
bad night, with ſtartings, anxiety, and great 
| pain 
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pain over the kidnies,/ and what little fleep I | 
got ſeemed to make me worſe ; LWas fatigued 
with it, and under the conſtant dread of ſuf- 
focation ; towards morning my throat grew 
worſe, and my thirſt was exceſſive. 
18th. Left off the bark, uncertain what I 
Wert to do no fever, but the ſame ſymp- 
toms as the day before—drank a little chicken- 
broth, which was the only ſuſtenance I had 
taken for four days before; great oppreſſion and 
heat in my ſtomach and bowels. Mr. Beau- 
mont found out an Armenian, who profeſſed 
phyſic. This man gave me a clyſter, which 
gave me great relief, and a water to drink, 
famous as a febrifuge among the Perſians; I 
drank of it freely, and found much benefit 
from it. But the moſt extraordinary of all 
the ſymptoms I experienced was this, that 
the third day after the firſt intermiſſion of my 
fever, one of my teeth, and one of the nails 
of my hand, came out without the ſmalleſt - 
pain, only a little ſwelling in the gum, and, 
on the nail falling off, ſome matter flowed 
from the end of my finger; I never had had 
the tooth- ach; at this time the boil on my 
eye eie 


From 
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From the 18th of June to the 5th of July, 
being ſeventeen days, my fever did not re- 
turn. I recovered ſtrength ſlowly, and could 
walk a little, ſupported by two men. My 
food was chiefly chicken and veal broth, and 
about a Naſs and a half. of Madeira wine a 
day. Vet I had ſtill many ſymptoms of diſ- 
eaſe hanging about me— reſtleſs fatiguing 
nights great thirſt—bad taſte in my mouth, 
eyery thing I took ſeemed bitter and ſalt; 
pains in my back, ſides, and loins, and great 
difficulty in making water. In this time I 
paſſed much bile, naturally and by clyſter, 
and I had a purgative from the Armenian, 
which weakened me greatly. T 

The ſprings lifted, as ſeamen expreſs. it, 
the 1ſt of July, that is three days before the 
change. The opinion is univerſal in thoſe 
countries, and alſo in India, particularly Bom- 
bay, where intermittents are prevalent, that 
the change and full of the moon has an effect 
upon all intermitting diſeaſes, of which after - 
wards I had many proofs in my own caſe. 
To prevent a relapſe, I took ſome decoction 
of bark, but in too ſmall quantities to n 
the r. | 


>: 4th 
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Ath jule. My water, from being thick 
and muddy became quite clear. 

The p5th of july, after dinner, I'was taken 
with a flight Hot fit, which continued about 
two hours, and then went off by copious per- 
ſpiration; the remaining part of the evening 
: e e free from fever. 

tk. I took decoction of bark-＋nuo fever.” 

22 At eleven o'clock a regular cold and 
bot fit; the former continued three quarters 
of an hour, the latter two hours. Although 
much leſs fevere that my former fever, yet 1 
ſuffered a good deal from the hot fit. Left off 
the bark by the advice of the Armenian, who 
told me that it heated me, and made me 
worſe. Much weakened by this day's illneſs 
nor did the 2 Genre Oy" free me 
from the fever. uefa 

8th. Had a clyſter thrown up, and early 
in the morning took a draught from the Ar- 
menian, compoſed of fine vinegar, "ſugar; 
and a country ſeed infuſed overnight in wa- 
ter, —A flight hot * dr 1 ſhort” oonti- 
nuancde. 

- goth. The e of genen mer 
at ten a regular cold and hot fit, rather leſs 
violent than the laſt. | 


oth. 
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WE 
tooth. No fever—tolerably well. 
11th. Between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing a cold and hot fit, much more ſevere 
than the laſt—great heat, thirſt, arid oppreſ- 
fion—much weakened. I now perceived I 
had got a regular tertian, and determined on 
the bark; but was prevailed on by the Ar- 
menian not to uſe it, he promiſing to cure 
me in a day or two. He gave me water- 
melon, and his infuſion of vinegar and ſeeds. 
_ 12th. No fever—find the water-melon 
to diſagree greatly with my ſtomach. : 

1 zth. Had not as yet indulged much hopes 
of a recovery. I felt ſtill, even in thoſe days 
previous to this laſt relapſe, many alarming 
ſymptoms of diſeaſe, whieh made me appre- 
hend I could not recover ; and this laſt attack 
had again reduced me ſo low, that it was evi- 
dent that, unleſs I could get removed from 
thoſe ſcorching climates, a very ſhort time 
would put an-end to my life. Except in the 
humanity and goodneſs of Mr. Beaumont, I 
was without a ſingle comfort or conveniency 
of life at Buſhire. The heat of the weather 
ſeemed daily to increafe, and the. houſe we 
were in hardly covered us from the direct 


rays of the ſun. My ſervant was taken ill, 
G ous and 
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and appeared to be dying: it was with the 
greateſt pleaſure, therefore, I received the 
accounts this day of the Eagle cruizer having 
arrived laſt night from Bufforah, on * my 
to Bombay. 
At half paſt ſeven o clock l had a very ſe- 
vere fit the hot fit was uncommonly violent, 
and continued about three hours. I was 
much reduced, and reſolved, at all events, to 
take the bark in powder and in large doſes, 
and diſmiſs the Armenian. In this J was 
confirmed by Mr. Puget, who informed me 
that the fe ſurvmwors at Buſſorah owed their 
lives intirely to the bark, which had at 10 
been given in very large doſes. 
14th. I took four doſes, or e tea- 
ſpoonfuls, of powdered bark. It purged 
me, and carried off a great quantity of black 
putrid bile.— This evening I was carried in 
my cott on board the Eagle; reſolved at all 
events, even if I had been certain of dying 
in the boat, to leave Buſhire, where I had 
hardly ſhelter from the fun, and where the 
heat was ſo exceſſive, that Capt. Alderſon of 
the Eagle, and two paſſengers, were taken ill 
from it laſt night, I N bord WI 


vet 
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yet found en much refreſhed from the 
ſea air. 
15th. The * dd not return. I con- 
tinued to take the bark as yeſterday, and 
found myſelf ſurpriſingly ſtrengthened. I 
perſevered under this courſe till the 3d of 
- Auguſt, when the veſſel arrived at Muſcat, 
and I was iſhingly recovered for the 
ſhortneſs of the time. | 
From the-14th of July to the 3d of ins 
guſt I had taken ſeven ounces of bark; and 
as the fever had returned upon 1 d laſt 
day of the ſprings at the preceding change of 
the moon, two days before this change I in- 
creaſed my daily doſe, and continued in this 
manner till the 4th, when the ſprings being | 
over, and perceiving no ſymptoms of fever 
remaining, I left off the bark intirely. I 
had generally taken fix tea-ſpoonfuls every 
Gay. © | | 
From the 15th of July till my arrival at 
Muſcat, a ſea-port on the coaſt. of Arabia, 
my recovery was exceedin gly rapid. I had a 
keen appetite, a pretty good digeſtion, ſound 
refreſhing ſleep, and my daily increaſe of 
ſtrength was very perceptible. My diet, till 
this time, had been generally chicken broth, 
G 2 =; 
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e, and boiled fowl; light pudding, &. 
On leaving off the bark I obſerved no parti- 
cular regimen, only abſtaining from ſalted and 
high; ſeaſoned meats, and confining myſelf to 
three or four glaſſes of Madeira. I found 
that an infuſion of prunes, with a ſmall quan- 
tity of cream af tartar, was of much ſervice. 
to. me during che courſe. of the bark, as it 
kept me cool, and my body open. I was 
ſenſible, at times, during my recovery, of a 
light but troubleſome, pain under my fifth 
rib on the right ſide, eſpecially when I lay on 
that ſide; but from feeling and preſſing my | 
hand over the region of the liver, and from 
other circumſtayces, I had no reaſon to 
ſuſpect that my liver was affected; and as, 
it ſoon left me, the cauſe was n tri- 
fling or accidental. 

On my leaving Muſoar. A, orgs. boil came 
upon the hip- bone, the ſize of a ſmall melon, 
extending ſome way up the ſide and down the 
thigh, with a hard baſis... After arriving at 
Bombay, which we did in fourteen. days, it 
broke, and in a few days healed up. I 
ſhall only add, that at Bombay I was detained 
four months, before I had an opportunity of 
preceeding to Europe. In that time I had 

9 / three 
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three returns of my ague, but, on taking a 
few doſes of bark it left me. Thoſe attacks 
happened at the change of the moon. From 
Bombay to Europe I had three or four ſlight 
fits of the ague; the worſt on our making 
the coaſt of South Guinea, at the ſettlement 
of Benguela, where we found the wretched 
remains of a Portugueze garriſon, the ſur- 
vivors of a fatal pᷣutrid fever, which, as they 
told us, raged in thoſe parts for eighteen 
months before. The laſt attack I had was 
the day we made the Rock of Liſbon, fince 
vrhich time I have had no returns of the ague, 
although, when the wind continues long at 
eaſt, I am ſenſible of a tendency to that com- 
I ſhall now give a brief account of the fate 
of my fellow-ſufferers: at Buſſorah. This 
unfortunate party conſiſted of Capt. Sheriff, 
of the Eagle cruiſer; Mr. Brown, a Bengal 
merchant, carrying goods from India to Alep- 
po; Mr. Palmer, a gentleman returning with 
his fortune from Bengal to Europe; Mr. Rob- 
ſon, ſurgeon to the factory; Mr. Abraham, 
the vice - conſul; Dr. Roſs, who had practiſed 
many years at Conſtantinople, ſome time in 
Bengal, and was then taking the opportunity 
2 _ of 
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of accompanying me acroſs the deſart; Mr. 
Smith, a merchant from India; and an Italian 
Carmelite, the vicar of Buſſorah, who came 
: from Bombay. It is unneceſſary to ſay, that 
the /eea dab is a common ſymptom in the 
Turkiſh fever, or, in other words, a ſtrong 
deſire of ſelf- deſtruction. We had a fatal in- 
ſtance of it in our party. Mr. Brown, the 
ſecond day of his fever, being left alone, got 
to his piſtols, and, throwing in four or five 
. balls, diſcharged it into his breaft, and was 
found dead a few minutes afterwards. | 
lieve every one of us at times would have done 
the ſame, had we been poſſefled of the means 
of accompliſhing} it. Mr. Robſon died the 
third day of his fever in great agonies, but 
perfectly ſenſible ; his was à continued high 
fever, without any remiſſion.” Mr. Palmer 
died the fourth day under the ſame ſymptoms 
as the preceding. The: Carmelite, the-ſecond 
morning after he was taken ill, had opened 
a vein in his arm, and bled to death, moſt 
probably intentionally. Captain Sheriff was 
ſeized with the fever on his return from Buſ- 
ſorah to Buſhire. He died on the third day. 
in a manner which is even painful to relate. 
He was a man of TRE ſtrength of conſti- 
tution, 


1 
tution, and ſuffered unuſual agonies before he 
died. His cries were heard all over the fac- 
tory; he foamed at the mouth, gnaſhed his 
teeth, and tore his arms with his teeth. 
Thoſe who heard him compared his cries to 
the bellowing of a mad bull. He was no 
ſooner dead but his body was covered with _ 
purple ſpots, and ſo offenſive that the people 
could hardly carry it out to be buried. Mr. 
Sheriff's was What nige. call the worſt kind 
plagug - x. w9 ht ﬆ£ 1 
IMT. — ;vihoma 1 —— 1 
Was an, vncommon character. He was ſhut 
up in a mud houſe at Huſſorah during the 
great plague in 177 3, which he eſcaped. He 
had fortunately a large ſtock of Bengal cotton 
goods with him, which he diſpoſed. of to the 9 
inhabitants to wrap their dead in. They uſed 
to., depoſit. the price in a baſket, which by 
means of a long rope he let down, which was 
then hauled up, and lowered again with the 
cloth purchaſed. He had an account of 
70,000 winding- ſheets which he ſold during 
the calamity. This fact was atteſted by Mr. 
Abraham and the conſul. He was a well in- 
formed ſenſible man, and an excellent linguiſt. 
_ his voyage to Bufforah he was ſeized with 
G 4 | a ſpecies 
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a a ſpecies of inſanity : he ſuf] "_ the captain 


and ſupercargo of his ſhip to have conſpired 
his death, and he fancied he overheard their 


deliberations on the ſubject: he always ſlept 


with piſtols in his cott, and refuſed all man- 


ner of communication with his conſpirators, 
as he called them, 


He then imagined him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of the ſingular faculty of over- 


hearing, by the Leer conſtruction of his 


eats, the moſt diſtant-whiſper to his preju- 
dice. Although ſuch an idea was abſurd, yet 


he could argue upon it with a great deal of 


ingenuity. In all other reſpects he was per- 
fectly reaſonable, and converſed on every other 


ſubject with much good ſenſe and propriety, 


On the breaking out of this fickneſs at Buſſo+ 
rah he ſhut himſelf” up in the upper room of 
an Armenian's houſe, and had no.intercourſe 
whatever with the other Europeans. It was 
not known how he exifted ; he, however, 
eſcaped. the infection. He afterwards came 


to England, where 1 have ſeen him, _ he 


appeared perfectly well. TT 

Dr. Roſs, whom I have ikentanieds, on the 
firſt rumour. of the plague put bimfelf under 
a courſe of bark, which he continued taking 


in large quantities while I remained at Buſſo- 


{ 89 * 
rah. I have fince ſeen him in England, and 
he told me that when the illneſs began to 
abate, he was taken with an intermitting fe- 
ver; that he fled from Buſſorah in an open 
N boat towards Bagdat, but was taken by a 
party of Arabs, who carried him upon the 
deſart. He contrived to get away from them, 
-croffed. the defart to Aleppo, and afterwards 
got to England - — . 
It was computed that 275,000 died in' the 
town of Buſſorah of the plague of 1773, and 
that 25, ooo died in the town and neighbour- 
hood of this laſt plague. We heard of its 
approach from Aſia Minor; it ravaged Diar- 
bekir, antient Aſſyria, and kept the courſe of 
the river Tygris to Bagdat, where many died. 
From thence" it followed the courſe of the 
Euphrates to Bufforah, and for about twenty 
miles lower. 'The oppoſite, or Perſian ſhore, 
although within a few miles, was exempted ; 
nor did it ſpread more than a few miles into 
the deſart. 
The firſt ſymptoms of this fever, or plague, 
are generally ſwelling of the tongue, a violent 
head-ach, bleeding at the noſe, pains all over 
the body, a conſtant inclination to make wa- 
ter, which comes in drops, and attended with 
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great pain, and is as high - coloured as blood; 


(if the urine, on ſtanding, becomes purple, it 
is ſaid to be a certain ſign of death) extreme 
heat, great apprehenſion, all objects appear- 
ing of a yellow colour, uncommon terror, 
and at the ſame time a great deſire for death; 
there are alſo boils or eruptions on the ſkin, 
which moſt commonly appear either juſt be- 
fore the diſeaſe proves . or = patient be- 
gins to recover... h Geo g . 
, e en 16 9.09 Ht: nu 
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| VI. On the Want 75 a Pericardi zum in the 
| Human Body... By MaTTaHEw BAILLIE, 
MD. F. R. S. and Phyſician to St. Se 


= ah, "Read. Dec. 16, N 


+2 abet coho nas ev-aſverdiin any devid 
tion from the ordinary ſtructure of animals, 
becauſe it either aſſiſts in explaining ſome 
circumſtance in the animal œconomy, or 
tends to give a more accurate view of nature. 
This, however, is not equally the caſe with 
every deviation; but it is of more conſequence 
to aſcertain it in proportion as it may be rare, 
as doubts may have ariſen with regard to it, 
or as it may be more connected with any great 
operation of an animal body. - In-which ever 
of thefe.lights we conſider the ſingular phæ- 
nomenon of a want of pericardium, it 1s. "ery | 
n of being noted. 5 

This is one of the deviations from the or- 
diary ſtructure of an animal in which nature 
has. been moſt ſparing ; very few anatomiſts 
have had an opportunity-of obſerving it, and 
the deſcription which thoſe" few have given 
4 has 


(| i 1 
has been very imperfect . The appearance 
alſo of an adheſion of the pericardium to the 
heart might be miſtaken for a want of this 
membrane altogether; and hence the beſt 
modern anatomiſts have conſidered this luſus 
as never having taken place. Even Haller, 
who was by no means diſpoſed to be 'incre- 
dulous, has denied its exiſtence. An opinion 
thus taking its origin from the authority of 
the moſt eminent anatomiſts, had at length 
— into a ee belief that the want of a 
1 TS Ware cht 8441 pPericardium 


"A 1 have met with the be following inſtances of a want of f pet 
cardium being obſeryed by different anatomiſts, 4 


d . „Diteipulam item in Romana Academia mortuum ſecui 
(aderat excellens Medicus Alex. Trajanus Petronius, a eivitate 
Foktellang, acris judicii vir) huic miſero- juveni pericardium de 
| erat, itaque ſubinde in ſyncopen incidebat, ſubinde mortuo 
fimilis conſpiciebatur, quo genere morbi exanimatus eſt. 
Beald. Columb. Lib. xv, p. 266. 

Cor pericardio plane denudatum ee & e 
obſervatum. Dextra auricula circa venæ arterioſæ orificium 
| "aneuryſmatis modo ultra juglandis er erat.” 
Vid. Barthol. Centur. iv. Hiſtor. 20. p. 266. en 


--:4 Monſ. Littre a trouvẽ dans une femme de 54 ans le coeur 
ſans pericarde & enferme abſolument a nud dans la cavite de la 


poitrine. II etoit ſec dur d'une ſurface inegale, raboteuſe, il 
av6it peu de graiffe & une graiſſe peu anQueuſe, On voit aſſen 


par ce qu'il y avoit d extraordinaire dans ce cgeur a, quoi dojt 
| cexyir le pexicarde, &c - —Memaires de TORY Royale. 
II 37 1713. be" 
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pericardium had never occurred in the human 

body. It will appear, however, that this ge- 

neral opinion has been taken up too haſtily, 

and that ſuch a luſus does ſometimes happen. g 

Upon opening into the cavity of the cheſt N 

in a man about forty years of age, in order 

to explain at lecture the ſituation of the 
thoracic viſcera, I was exceedingly ſurprized 

to ſee the naked heart lying on the left ſide 

of the . and —_ e at firſt be- 


"Il md > Grenoble un fer monte mort mai qi 
ſa mere avoit ſenti remuer peu de tems avant fa naiſſance, & e. 
« Celui la (ſcilicet le Fetus) portoit ſon cœur en — pendu 
a ſon col comme une medaille de ſorte qu'il pouvoit aller & 
venir ſur la poitrine, Ce cœur etoit d'une conformation naturelle 
ſans pericarde, attache a ſes gros vaiſſeaux qui lui tenoient lieu 
de cordons & qui etoient a decouvert comme lui. M. de Vau- 
bonnais envoya cette relation à M. Parent bien atteſtẽ par des 
medicins & des chirurgiens de Grenoble. —Id. p. 39. | 
il (ſeilicet le Cœur) puiſſe etre ſans pericarde je 1'ai vu 
dans un chien fort vigoureux, mais je ſuis ici un temoin recu- 
ſable, mes amis ſęavent pourtant que j'ay de la bonne fai par 
excez & que je ſuis ſincere dans le choſes meſme ou mon intetet 
m'obligeroit de diſſimuler,” ns iv. p. 7% 112. Paris 
1688. 
' « In fine, I have obſerved in a new-born female Eb the 
heart without a pericardium, and turned upſide down, ſo that 
its baſis, with all its veſſels, had fallen down-as low as the navel, 
and its apex, ſtill on the left fide, lay hid the two lungs. 
Philosoph. Taman, An.. a; REY 741. N. Ne 46) | 


bo 


£ / 3 lieve 


. 
lieve what I faw, but the circumſtances were 
too ſtriking to keep me long in doubt. The 
heart was as bare and diſtin& as it commonly 
appears in opening. into the cavity of the peri- 
cardium, and every collateral circumſtance 
confirmed the fact. | 

The mediaſtinum conſiſted, as in common 
caſes, of two laminæ of pleura ; but it was 
ſomewhat changed in its direction, being in- 
clined to the right fide of the cheſt, and ly- 
ing upon the right of the heart. Both la- 
minæ were connected together through the 
extent of the mediaſtinum by the common 
intervention of the cellular membrane, and 
croſſed over the vena cava ſuperior about an 
inch above its entrance into the auricle. The 
heart lay looſe in the left cavity of the cheſt, 
unconnected in any way except by its veſſels; 
was of a large ſize, elongated in its ſhape, 
and had its apex oppoſite to the eighth rib. 
The right auricle was obvioully in view in 
the ſame manner as when the pericardium 
has. been opened, and the vena cava ſuperior 
and inferior were clearly obſerved. entering 
into it. The appendage of the left auricle 
was as clearly in view; and when the heart 
was inverted, ſo as to have its apex turned 
TO upwards, 
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upwards, the extent of its cavity was ſeen, 
with-the two pulmonary veins of the left fi 
entering behind the appendage. The right and 
left ventricles were diſtin, with the coro- 
nary veſſels running upon them; and the 
aorta and pulmonary artery were ſeen clearly 
emerging from them. 

The heart was involved in the refledtion of 
the pleura belonging to the left fide of the 
cheſt, which became its immediate covering, 
and, upon making the ſlighteſt inciſion into 
the ſubſtance of the heart, its muſcular ſtruc- 
ture Was: laid ies: as in 1 any common heart 


connection between the * and the dia- 
phragm, -but they were entirely ſepara 
the diaphragm oppoſite to the flattened 

of the heart was covered only by a reflecti 
of the pleura. It is well known, that; in 
ordinary cafes, a portion of the pericardium 
adheres firmly to the diaphragm, which forms 
a medium of connection between it and the 
heart. In adheſions, too, of the pericardium . 
to the heart, its attachment to the diaphragm 


is always the fame as in the ordinary healthy 
I of theſe 1 


| 4 


The 


ESL: - 
The apex of the heart ie g lowet down 
than uſual, there was a deficiency of the left 
lung nn to this a of An 


tion. 
The phrenic nerve th the right 645 ran 


between the two laminæ of the mediaſtinum, 


near that edge of it which was applied to the 
right ſide of the heart. The left phrenic 
nerve ran between the ſame two laminæ of 
the mediaſtinum, almoſt immediately under 
the ſternum. This is a great deviation from its 
natural courſe, for it commonly paſſes on the 
outſide of the pericardium, . following the ob- 
liquity of the left edge of the heart. 
All theſe circumſtances were Iu upon 
ſimply removing the ſternum, with a ſmall 
portion of the ribs, and therefore. put. the 
want of pericardium in this ſubject n 
all doubt. 
In the adheſion of the e to thy 
heart, - the direction of the mediaſtinum, can- 
not be altered, the heart cannot be ſeen ly- 
ing looſely in the cavity of the cheſt, uncon- 
nected with the diaphragm, the appearance 
of its ſeveral cavities and . veſſels: cannot be 
diſtin, nor can any of the other circum- 


Rances take place which we have mentioned. 
Did 
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Did the aſcertaining of this ſingular luſus 
naturæ require any other evidence than the 
deſcription which we have given, it would 
happen to be ſupported by a very large teſti- 
mony, for it has been ſeen by many medical 
gentlemen in this metropolis, who are emi- 
nently ſkilled in anatomy, and by a great 
number of geen. who are very nah of 

judging: v un wilds; 

" 4 this, ger we > NAT, — "that, * 
mediaſtinum paſſed. ſome what to the right, 
ſo that / the heart was intirely in the left ca- 
vity of the cheſt, Upon a little reflection 
we ſhould, ſuppoſe that this would, happen. 
Had the mediaſtinum been, joined. to the body 
of he heart, it would. have, been. diſturbed 
in its function, from being confined, by a tight 
cord to the ſternum. - To avoid this incon- 
venience, the mediaſtinum was ſituated a lit- 
tle more to the right, and the heart a little 

mote to the left, than common. | 

The e right phrenic nerve. paſled very natu- 
rally between the laminæ of the mediaſtinum, 
for this was nearly its uſual courſe; but that 
of the left phrenic nerve was neceſſarily much 
changed. It could not paſs over the body of 
the heart, or of the lungs, which were each 


H of 


0 Fl 
of them to be in conſtant motion? it had 
therefore to ſeek for ſome fixed channel, and 
the only one was in the mediaſtinum. Ace- 
, cordingly it was found, as deſcribed, between 
the two laminæ of the mediaſtinum, almoſt 
men behind the ſternum. 

It was natural to ſuppoſe, as there is a 45. 
ficiency of the lungs in ordinary caſes, oppo- 
ſite to the apex of the heart, that where the 
apex of the heart was altered in its ſituation, 
there ſhould be a chafge in the fituation of 
the deficiency in the * da nn 
to 3 
It may be a queſtion, how far the b mee 
bulk and elongated ſhape of the heart, in this 
particular inſtance, depended on a want of the 
pericardium ? It might be ſuppoſed that the 
heart, being free from its uſual reſtraint, had 
grown beyond its common limit. This, 1 
think, however, will appear, aſter a little rec 
flection, not to have been the cafe: The heart, 
under the common circumſtances, is originally 
incloſed in a pericardium which gtows along 
Wich it, and the increaſe ef growth keeps 
pace in each. If, then, there ſhould be at 
any time a diſpoſition to form a large heart, 
there is alſo formed a 3 pericardium to 
25 contain 
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contain it; or if the heart be ſmall, there is 


proportionably a ſmall pericardium. If it 


be ſtill aid, that the pericardium tends to 
limit the growth of the heart, a queſtion na- 
turally ariſes, What checks the growth of the 
pericardium ? Is it a principle within itſelf ? 
Why ſhould not the heart be poſſeſſed of the 
fame principle R I eonſider, therefore, the 
increaſed bulk and elongated ſhape of the 
heart, in this particular inſtance, as an acci- 
dental cireumftance, and by no means de- 
fm on a want of the pericardium. 4 
From the want of a pericardium in an 
adult who Had arrived at the middle of 
life, it is reaſonable to think that its uſe is 
not very eſſential. One' uſe which has been 
attributed to the pericardium is, the ſecretion 
of a liquor to lubricate the ſurface of the 
| heart for its eaſy motion. This fort of rea- 
ſoning would appear 2 priori to be ill founded. 
It is is impoſſible to ſee how a bag like the 
pericardium, or any other bag, ſhould be pe- 
culiarly fitted for this purpoſe. The ſurface 
of the heart itſelf, and of the lyngs, might 
have had a power of ſecretion ;/ and accord- 
ingly we find in this particular ſubject a fluid 
ſupplied Wy them for lubricating the heart 
H 2 without 


? HT. Wi 
without a pericardium. This account of the 
uſe of the pericardium was very unſatisfactory 
to the mind of Haller, and _— the grounds 
we have mentioned. 411 
The more ſtriking uſe of 4 a pericardium is 
to keep the heart i in a ſteady ſituation, ſo as 
to enable it to carry on its function uniformly. 
This one is more diſpoſed to conſider as its 
uſe from its being a very ſtrong membrane, 
eapable of bearing a good deal of reſiſtance; 
and from its being firmly attached to the 
tendinous portion of the, diaphragm, which, 
preſerves always nearly the fame ſituation. if 
we reflect, however, a little, we ſhall perceive, 
that a heart without a pericardium is not 
really left looſe in the cavity of the cheſt, 
but is confined in a, great meaſure by the 
parts being exactly adapted to each other, and 
completely filling up that cavity. The heart 
may in this manner be ſufficiently confined to 
perform its function, although it cannot be 
ſo ſteadily maintained in the ſame ſituation 
as when encloſed in its pericardium. 

Such are the circumſtances which preſent 
themſelves to the mind as matter of reaſon- 
ing in the caſe before us; but I was anxious 
to lea ſomething of the hiſtory of the per- 


1 ſon 
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ſon during life, becauſe it appeared not 
unlikely that it might throw light upon 
the ſubject. My inquiries, however, have 
been without effect. I cannot find that any 
particular obſervation had been made upon 
the pulſe by the phyſicians who attended 
him. It is not fair to conclude from thence, 
that the action of the heart is exactly the 
ſame whether it be incloſed or not in its pro- 
per membrane; but it is ſurely enough to 
ſhew that the action is not very much affect- 
ed by the want of it. The different conſi- 
derations which have been mentioned above, 
will ſerve, I hope, in ſome meaſure to explain 
this effect, and to point out how the circu- 
lation may be carried on, even for a very long 
period, under theſe particular circumſtances, 
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ExXPLANATIODd 


A. Tux ſternum bro 


teen its firſt 


B. The mediaſtinun 
towards the ri 
and conſiſting 
a minæ of pleur 
CC. The edges of 
tcgether with 
mediaſtinum, 
p the time the 
order to give 
the left ſide of 
D. The heart ſeen 
_ ..-. upon ſimply 
The two vent! 
the aorta, the 
the vena cava 
_- "HP. 
E. The lung of the 


F. The ſpace betwe 


ragm, ſhewing 
nection betwe: 

G. A portion of the 
_ ſeen collapſed. 


k * , 
— _— } 
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ATION o Prary II. 


um 1 off at the joint be- 
s firſt and ſecond bone. 
aſtinum directed a good deal 
the right ſide of the cheſt, 
fiſting. evidently of two la- 
f pleud, |. | 
es of the diaphragm, which, | 
with the lower end of the 


num, was pulled upwards at | 


e the drawing was made, in 
> give a more diſtinct view of 
t ſeen naked, as it appeared 
mply raiſing the ſternum.— 
o ventricles, the right auricle, 
a, the pulmonary artery, and 
a cava ſuperior, are ſeen diſ- 


of the left fide collapſed. 
between the heart and diaph- 
hewing that there was no con? 
between them. 5 
of the lung on the right ſide 
lapſed. | 
VII. On 
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VII. On InTROSUSCEPT 
HuNTER, Eſq. F. R. 8 
ordinary to the King, an 
to the Army. Read Aug 


INTROSUSCEPTION is 2 
by the paſſing of one porti 
into another, and it is com 
from the upper paſſing into 

If the mode of accountin 
tion, which I am going to 
will moſt frequently happen 
ſtated, although there is no 1 
not take place in a contre 
which caſe, the chance of 
creaſed by the natural ati! 
nal canal tending to replac 
and probably from this circ 
oftener occur than common 
When the introſuſception 
may be called progreſſive, 2 
pens upwards, retrograde. 
Ie it may take place is, 
| „ 
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SCEPTION. By Joux 
F. R. 8. Surgeon Extra- 
ng, and Surgeon General 


d Auguſt 18, 1789. 


LA 


N is a diſeaſe produced 
e portion of an inteftine 
is commonly, I believe, 
g into the lower part. 
counting for introſuſcep- 
ing to offer, be juſt, it 
1appen in the way I have 
is no reaſon why it may 
contrary direction; in 
ce of a cure will be in⸗ 
| ations of the inteſti- 
replace the inteſtine; 
is circumſtance it may 
mmonly appears. 
ception is downwards it 
ve, and when it hap- 
rade. The manner in 
ce 18, by one portion of 


* a looſe 


— 296 
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a looſe inteſtine being contracted, and the part 
immediately below relaxed and dilated; un- 
der which circumſtances it might very readily 
happen, by the contracted portion ſlipping a 
little way into that which is dilated, not from 
| any action in either portion of inteſtine, but | 
from ſome additional weight in the gut above. 
How far the periſtaltic motion, by puſhing 
the contents on to the contracted parts, may 
1 force that into the relaxed, I will not deter- 
mine, but ſhould rather ſuppoſe that it would 
not. . e 
By this mode of accounting for an acciden- 
cal introſuſception, it may take place either 
- , upwards or downwards; but if a continuance 
or an increaſe of it ariſes from the action of 
the inteſtine, it muſt be when it is down- 
wards, as we actually find to be the caſe ; yet 
this does not explain thoſe in which a con- 
fiderable portion of inteſtine appears to have 
been carried into the gut below: to under- 
Nand theſe, we muſt conſider the different 
parts which form the introſuſception. It is 
made up of three folds of inteſtine ;- the in- 
ner, which paſſes down, and being reflected 
_upwards, forms the ſecond or inverted por- 
tion, which being reflected down again, makes 
| * the 


8 Fe 
the third or containing part, that is the outer- 
moſt, which is always in the natural poſition. 

The outward fold is the-only one which is 
active, the inverted. portion being perfectly 
paſſive, and ſqueezed down by the outer, 
which inverts more of itſelf, ſo that the angle 
of invertion in this caſe is always at the angle 
of reflection of the outer into the middle por- 
tion or inverted one, while the innermoſt is 

drawn in. From this we can readily ſee how 
an introſuſception, once begun, may have any 
length of gut drawn in. 

The external portion acting upon the other 
folds in the ſame way as upon any extraneous 
matter, will, by its periſtaltic motion, urge 
them farther; and, if any extraneous ſub- 
ſtance is detained in the cavity of the inner 
portion, that part will become a fixed point 
for the outer or containing inteſtine to act 
upon. Thus it will be ſqueezed on, till at 
laſt the meſentery preventing more of the i in- 
nermoſt part from being drawn in, will act as 
a kind of ſtay, yet without intirely hindering 
the inverted outer fold from going ſtill further. 
For it being the middle fold that, is acted up- 
on by the outer, and this action continuing 


after the inner portion becomes fixed, the gut 
is 
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is thrown. into folds upon itſelf; fo that a foot 
= in length of inteſtine ſhall form an introſuſ- 
= ception of not more than three inches long. 
1} The different appearances which I have de- 


= ſeribed as taking place in an introſuſception, 
* diſtinctly ſeen in the annexed plate, in 
"| which the different folds of inteſtine are 
dc qosed. 

* I have aſſerted that the outer ir of 
lh inteſtine was alone active in augmentin g the 
L . diſcaſe when once begun ; but if the inner 
[ one was capable of equal action in its natural 
. 5 direction, the effect would be the ſame, that 
1 of endeavouring to invert itſelf, as in a pro- 
1 uupfus ani; the outer and inner portions, by 


XF Jr action, would tend to draw i in more of 
] the gut, while the intermediate part only 
would, by its action „ have a contrary ten- 


i begs dency. 

4 he action of the abdominal — —5 can- 
1 — not aſſiſt in either forming, or continuing this 

f | | diſeaſe, as it muſt compreſs equally both above 
=- and below, although it is capable of produc- 
'Y ing the prolapſus ani, | 
1 In caſes where introſuſception baning at 
Wi the valve of the colon, and inverts that in- 

5 teſtine, we and the ilium is not at all affected; 

1 ä 4 | - which 
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which proves that the meſentery, by —_ 
as a ſtay, prevents its inverſion. 

From the natural attachment of the me⸗ 
ſentery to the inteſtines, one would, at the 
firſt view of the ſubject, conceive it impoſ- 
ſible for any one portion of gut to get far 
within another; as the greater extent of me- 
ſentery that is carried in along with it would 
render its further entrance more and more 
difficult, and we ſhould expect this difficulty 
to be greater in the large inteſtines_than in 
the ſmall, as being more cloſely confined to 
their ſituation; yet the largeſt introſuſception 
of any known was in the can. as related by 
Mr. Whately “. 

The introſuſception ack to have be- 
gun at the inſertion of the ilium into the co- 
lon, and to have carried in the cæcum with 
its appendix. The ilium paſſed on into the 
colon, till the whole of the aſcending colon, 
the tranſverſe arch, and deſcending colon, 
were carried into the ſigmoide flexure and 
rectum. The valve of the colon being the 

leading part, it at laſt got as low as the anus; 
and when the perſon went to ſtool he only 
emptied the ilium, for one half of the large 


n Vol, lazy. page 30g. a 
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out being able to gueſs at the cauſe, as the 


1 

inteſtines being filled up by the other, the 
ilium alone, which paſſed through the center, 
diſcharged its contents. 

Since that time the following caſe has oc 
curred, which is in many reſpects fimilar ; 
the patient was attended by Dr. Aſh, and the 
body inſpected after death by Mr. Home. 


A. B. aged nine months, a large healthy 


well- looking child, who, as far as appeared, 

had never been indifpoſed from his birth, was 
ſeized with a ſtrong ſpaſm, ſtretching himſelf 
out ſuddenly, without having had any fymp- 
toms of previous ailment. Either during the 
ſpaſm, or immediately after it, he paſſed a very 
large looſe ſtool, and after that diſcharged, at 
intervals, ſmall quantities of mucous ſlime, 
covered over with little ſpecks of recent fluid 
blood. Dr. Aſh viſited him four or five hours 


after this attack, and found him in all other 


reſpects perfectly well; the child ſucked hear- 
tily, but Dr. Aſh, on obſerving his pulſe to 
be leſs quick than is uſual in children ſo young; 
his heat to be rather below the common ſtan- 
dard, and, added to theſe, the ſmall mucous 
and bloody diſcharges, ſuſpected that morti- 
fication had taken place in the bowels, with- 


1 


child 


Lg 
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child. had laboured under no previous indiſ- 
poſition. In this uncertain ſituation, various 
means of relief were attempted by purgatives, 
fomentations, the warm bath, and different 
kind of clyſters, but without any good effect. 
On his firſt examination of the abdomen he 
felt (or thought he felt) a deep · ſeated fullneſa 
or hardneſs under the left hypochondrium 3 
bliſters were applied to the part, andevery poſ- 
ſible means attempted, without obtaining any 
evacuation. by ſtool, or any other apparent re- 
lief ; his ſtrength gradually ſunk, and his pulſe 
became gradually weaker, although he con- 
tinned to take the breaſt, eagerly till within a 
few hours of his death, which happened juſt 
ſixty. hours after the firſt ſpaſmodic attack. 

The following were the appearances found in 
the dead body. Upon opening the abdomen, 
the ſmall inteſtines conſiderably diſtended with 
fluid contents, occupied ſo much of the ca- 
vity as to prevent any of the other viſcera 
from being ſeen; and the meſentery was ſo 
much confined, that the convolutions of the 
ſmall inteſtines could not be readily followed. 
This confinement was found to ariſe from an 
introſuſception of the ilium and its, meſentery, 
together with the cæcum, and aſcending co- 
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jon into the deſcending part of the ggweide 
flexure of the colon, the meſentery of the ili- 
um being drawn up ſo obliquely acroſs the 


root of the meſentery, as to prevent the je- 
junum from 9 its uſual freedom of at- 


ur 
The only part of the colon which could be 


ſeen was the ſigmoide flexute, in which was 


diſtinctliy to be felt a hard ſubſtance, conſiſt- 
ing of the ilium and inverted colon. Theſe 
parts being removed, for the purpoſe of 4 
more accurate inſpection of them, the fig- 


moide flexure of the colon was laid open, and 


was diſcovered to contain the cxcum; and co« 


- lon in an inverted ſtate. The internal fur- 


face of theſe, when expoſed, were found to 
have put on a dark red appearance, approach- 
ing to black; the whole appearing like a ſolid 
ſubſtance, rounded at the end, hanging 166ſe 
into the deſcending colon, and about four 


inches long. Upon dividing the inverted co- 


lon, theilium andappendix czciwere ſeen lying 
cloſe to each other, and their two openings 


found on the rounded end of the inverted co- 
on, leading directly into the figmoide flexure; 


the portion of the ſlum was a little twiſted, 
but not in the leaſt corrugated, it was rather 
by ſtretched 


[ur 
| ftretched, and much preſſed againſt the ap- 
pendix cæci and its own meſentery, by the : 
ſurrounding colon, and a convolution of the 
appendix near the termination was fo much 
prefſed apainſt the ilium as to make a mark 
upon it, and probably had compreſſed its ſides 
ſo as to prevent any thing from paffing. "The 
portion of ilium was about four inches Tong. ' 
The inverted colon had drawn in the meſo—- 
colon, and a portion of the omentum that was 
attached to the tranſverſe arch. The portion 
of the colon near the valve, which formed 
the extremity of the inverted part, was much 
thickened in its ſubſtance by the effects of 
inflammation, deing four or five times its na 
tural thickneſs; it was a good deal corru- 
gated, or folded upon itfelf, the folds at this 


. part ſeemed to adhere to one another, and ; 


form one maſs. The inflammation and thick- 
ening only extending two inches, the gut be- 
coming gradually thinner till it was of its.na- 
tural thickneſs and appearance; fo that what 
was only four inches in length of introſuſ- 
ception, contained a nnen greater 

length of inteſtine. 
The figmoide flexure, which was the con- 
taining inteſtine, had the natural appearance, 
but 
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F, 20a 1 
but-was dilated. or relaxed; and the other con- 
tents of the abdomen were in; a natural ſtate, 
nor had the child any other, apparent diſeaſe. 
A repreſentation, of the parts is annexed. __ 
From the account I have given of intro- 
ception, it does not ſeem probable that 
it ſhould be of the retrograde kind, unleſs 
from an inverſion of the periſtaltic motion, 
which could only continue for a Hort time, 


and the natural motion being reſtored, a cure 
would probably be performed. 


Ihis diſeaſe happens moſt frequently in the 
firſt fifteen years of life, not occurring fo 
commonly i in older people, neither does it, I 
believe, ever take place in- the colon itſelf, 
although, we find that gut affected by ; it 3 

An introſuſception can never be perfectly 
known till after death; but where there are 
violent affections of the bowels, attended with 4 
conſtipation, we have reaſon, from the caſes | 


A prolapſus ani is, in ſome reſpects, ſimilar to an intro- 


| ſuſception, and may poſſibly begin in the ſame way, but is con · 


tinued by the action of the abdominal muſcles, never by the ac- 
tion of the gut itſelf, It differs from introſuſception as not be- 
ing contained in a gut; for, inſtead of having an incloſing gut 
inverting itſelf by its own action, there is an incloſed gut pro- 
truded by the action of the abdominal muſcles, and the paſſing 
of the fæces through it, and the point of inverſion is at the 
extremity of the protration, and as it inverts it puſhes out 6f 


the body. | 
which 


113 
which have been examined in the dead body, 
to ſuppoſe that this difeaſe may be the cauſe 

of them: there are, however, ſo many other 
difeaſes which "produce the fame Hmptoms, 
that nothing 'cah be "aſcertained, "But if an 
introſuſception is ſuſpected, it will be proper, 
in the mode of treatment, to ſuppoſe it it to be 


of the progreflive kind. 
In the treatment of this diſeaſe various me- 


thods have been propoſed; bleeding, to leſſen 
the inflammation that might be brought on, 
and quickſilver to remove the caufe, 'are the 

moſt obvious, and the means that ad uten 
recommended. 1 

Quickſllver dls have little re either 
in one Way or the other, if the introſuſcep- 
tion was downward ; for it: is to be ſuppoſed 
that it would eaſily make its way through the 
innermoſt contained gut, and, if it ſhould be 
ſtopped In its paffage, it would, by increafing 
its fize, become a cauſe (as before obſerved) 
of affifting the diſeaſe. In caſes of the retro- 
grade kind, quickfilver, affiſted by the peri- 
ſtaltic motion, might be expected to preſs the 
introſuſception back; but even under ſuch 
circumſtances it might get between the con- 


taining and inverted gut into the angle of re- 
as flection, 
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15 414 } | 
flection, and, by puſhing it further on, in- 
creaſe the diſeaſe it is intended tu cure. 


From the account I have given. of the 


manner in which it is produced, I ſhould 
_ propoſe the following treatment in e of 


progreſſive introſuſception. | 

Every thing that can increaſe the action of 
the inteſtine downwards is to be particularly 
avoided, as tending to increaſe the periſtaltic 
motion, of the outer containing gut, and and thus 
to continue the diſeaſe, Medicine can. never 
come in contact with the outer fold, and, hav- 


ing paſſed the inner, can only act on the outer 


below, therefore cannot immediately affect 
that portion of the outer which contains the 
introſuſception; but we muſt ſuppoſe that 
whatever affects, or comes in contact with 
the larger portion of the canal, ſo as to throw 
it into action, will alſo affect by ſympathy any 
part that may eſcape ſuch application. 1 
ſhould therefore adviſe giving vomits, with a 
view to invert the periſtaltic motion of the 
containing gut, which will have a tendency 


to bring the inteſtines into their Pu 


ſituation. 


If this practice mould not l "It 
might be Proper to be, it as a retrograde | 


| | intro- 
2 


ns 1 


introſuſception, and, by adminiſtering — 
endeavour to increaſe the e 5 ee 
downwards. 7 
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SUPPLEMENT to "che Pager 95 
Mar TION. By Mr. Hou. 


Tux following ak of inoſuoadtion gs up- 


wards has been communicated to me by the 
late Mr. Smith, ſurgeon at Briſtol; in whoſe - 


collection of morbid preparations, I ſaw. the 
parts which had been removed from the dead 


body, and preſerved i in ſpirits. That the in- 
troſuſception was upwards, is ſufficiently aſ- 
certained from the preparation. 


The particulars of the oaſe, as far as they 


came to the knowledge of Mr. Smith, who 
examined the body after death, were as fol- 


low : 


heat of his paſſion, ſwallowed ſome arſenic, 


win de Jann tn different parts of the. 


I 2 | = 


A cabin-boy belonging to. one of the ſhips 
lying in Briſtol harbour, was corrected by his 
maſter for ſome miſconduct, at which the 
boy was very much exaſperated, and, in the 
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ſhip to poiſon rats, He was attacked with vio—- 
lent pain in the ſtomach and inteſtines, at- 
tended with exceſſive vomiting, and expired be- 
fore any medical aſſiſtance could be procured. 

Upon inſpection of the , the internal. 
ſurface of the ſtomach was found\inflamed to a 
very great degree, the inflammation extending 
a conſiderable way along the tract of the ſmall 
inteſtines, and in the ilium there was diſco- 
vered an introfafception of above two inches 
long, formed by a portion of the lower part 
of the gut having been inverted, and puſhed 
into that immediately above it. | 

On flitting up the inteſtine, to examine the 
introſuſoeption more accurately, a long round 


worm was found coiled round the projecting 


introfuſcepted part, and is preſerved in that 


ſituation in the preparation. g 


The circumſtances under which the round 


worm was found, determines the kind of in- 


troſuſception, ſince I have obſerved that ſpe- 
cies of worm more commonly in the upper 

portion of the ſmall inteſtines, in which ſitua- 
tion having been diſturbed by the effects of 
the arſenie, it had conſequently. moved, to 


Tk at a greater diſtance from the poiſon, It 


. probable, —_ the coming on of 
inflam- 


! 
inflammation, that vomiting, an immediate 
effect of the poiſon, by which the petiſtaltic 
motion was inverted, and the introſuſception 
produced, had been followed by a cogtrary 
action, or diſpoſition to purging, by which 
the worm being harried along till it came to 
the introſuſcepted part, was there ſtopped, 
and, in the endeavour to extricate itſelf, had 
twined round the projecting part, in which 
ſituation it died.) If the introſuſdeption had 
been downwards, . the worm o ar have 
been in that ſituation. 7 
It is probable, that if the boy bal atlived 
the immediate effects of the arſtnic, and the 
periſtaltic motion -had perfectly recovered it · 
ſelf, the * would n. been by 
IR ee 101310q 287% 
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ExPLIANATION of PLATE III. 
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7 ne paſſing into the r e 
tion. 
4 The portion of the ilium included i in the 
introſuſception. 
The termination of the ilium in the valve 
of the colon; from which a bougie | 
. paſſes into the inteſtine. | | 
* "Y 1 he orifice of the appendix exci wits a 
briſtle introduced into it. 
The courſe and termination of Gs] ap- 
„ +4 pendix cæcc-il . » 
F. The' inverted or com portion of 
the colon, the inner ſurface of which 
has portions of coagulable lymph ad- 
Ge, to it, the conſequence of pre= 
vious inflammatjon. 4 | 
The containing colon laid open, to 
expoſe the introſuſception. Upon its 
external ſurface are the 48 
epiploicæ. | 
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VII. of uncommon n of Diſeaſe in 

 Bhod-veſſels. By MATTHEw BAILLIE, 
M. D. F. R. S. and Phy/ician' to St. George's | 
Hs e Read OG Is, 1789. 


1 T is of conſequence to remark fingular 
appearances of diſeaſe in the body, even if 
they ſhould not obviouſly lead to any uſeful 
obſervations in practice; becauſe they open a 
more extended view of the operations of the 
animal economy, point out more clearly the 
reſources of nature, and render the invention 
of the mind more generally fitted to aſſiſt, 
when her efforts would otherwiſe be inef- 
fectual. It is in this point of view that I 
think the following remarks upon ſome un- 
common appearances of diſeaſe in blood-veſ- 
els, may not altogether be unworthy of no- 
tice. Two of the appearances which I ſhall 
deſcribe are certainly very rare, and the other 
by no means common. 

It is known to every perſon wh is ac- 
quainted with the animal ceconomy and pa- 
thology, that the blood coagulates, under cer- 
tain circumſtances, in the veſſels of the living 


body. One caſe in which it coagulates is, 
I 4 . 
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when a ligature has been made upon a veſſel, 
and the blood is prevented from flowing thro' 
it at that part, as in the artery of an ampu · 
tated limb. Another caſe in which it coagu- 
lates is, when a veſſel is dilated at any part 
into a ſort of bag, ſo that the blood there 


moves ſlowly, and as it were out of the courſe 


of the circulation. The coagulum begins to 
be formed at the greateſt. diſtance from the 
current of blood; or, in. other words, cloſe to 
the ſides of the dilated bag at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the cylindrical cavity of the artery, 
It is very rare that a coagulum | 1s formed 1 in an 


ancutyſmal artery, until it 1s conſiderably en- 
| larged beyond its ordinary ſize, and the blood 


is a good deal removed from its natural courſe 
of circulation. It is ſtill more rare that the 
coagulum fills up the whole cavity in which it 


is formed, ſo as to prevent the circulation al. 


together through that part of the veſſel. Were 
this laſt circumſtance often to take place, it 
would frequently become the natural cure of 


| aneuryſm, and ſuperſede the very painfy] means 


of a doubtful operation. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, however, that nature deviates fram the 
ordinary courſe of diſeaſtd operation, and 
forms a coagulum ſo complete, as to fill up 


votirely the cavity in which it takes — 
© withaut 


- 
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without there having been any previous ſtop- 
page to the circulation by a veſſel being ren- 
dered impervious, and where a veſſel is not 
much enlarged beyond its ordinary ſize. I 
had an opportunity of obſerving this in the ca- 
rotid artery of a man, who was brought, about 
two winters ago, to Windmill-ſtreet for diſ- 
ſection. The whole of the arterial ſyſtem in 
this man had a tendency to aneuryſm, the na- 
tural ſtructure being in many places changed, 
and the diameter of the arteries being ſome- 
what enlarged beyond their natural ſize. 


There was, however, no part dilated into a 


bag-or ſack, containing a coagulum, except, 


as I ſhall immediately explain, i in the carotid 


arteries. wes A 
In the right carotid artery, juſt, before it 


divides into the external and internal caro 


tids, I found an oval uniform ſwelling, about 
an inch and an half in length, and the dia- 
meter of the artery was ſcarcely enlarged to 
more than twice its ordinary ſize. The ſwel- 


ling was firm, giving the ſame reſiſtance to 


the feeling as a healthy abſorbent gland, . 


and, if it had been felt through a thin layer 
of muſcle, would certainly have been miſ- 


taken for one of aJarge ſize. I mention this 


compariſon, to give a more diſtinct idea of 


, 
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the tumor,” When I cut through' the coats 
of the artery, I found its cavity completely 
filled with a firm coagulum of blood, which 
had not the appearance of blood being re- 

of cently coagulated after death, as in the be- 
ginning of the pulmonary artery, but had the 
appearance of an old aneuryſmal coagulum. 
The coagulum adhered every where fo 
firmly to the inſide of the veſſel, that, in ſe- 
parating it, the inner coat was, in many 
places, peeled off along with the coagulum. 
In cutting into its ſubſtance, I found it con- 
fiſting of diſtin& layers, as in a common 
aneuryſm. There was no part of it which 
had the appearance of being recently formed, 
and, therefore, there cannot be any doubt of 
its having exiſted for a conſiderable time be- 
fore the man's death. It is obvious then, 
that in this caſe a coagulum had been formed 
in the (carotid artery, undergoing the ſame 
proceſs as in aneuryſm, and that the ten- 
dency to aneuryſm had remedied itſelf. The 
whole cavity being filled up with the coagu- 
lum, there was no circulation whatever. at 
this part; hence the: cauſe of further dilata- 
tion was removed, and there Was no danger 
of the rupture of the veſſel, Which is the 
principal danger in this difeaſe, 
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A few caſes only have been related by au- 
thors of aneuryſms being cured without any 
chirurgical operation, and even ſome of theſe 
have been ſuſpected not to be authentic. 
To eaſes have occurred lately to Mr. Ford, 
ſurgeon, deſcribed by him in the London 
Medical Journal, about which there can be 
no doubt. Mr. Home has offered a very in- 
genious explanation of ſuch caſes, founded on 
obſervations made by Mr. Hunter on the ſtate 
of arteries in mortification, viz. that it is pro- 
bable the blood coagulates in the artery above 
the ſeat of the aneuryſmal bag, ſo as to ren- 
der it there - impervious. © This explanation, 
although it accounts ſufficiently for the caſe 
to which it immediately refers, yet is not ap- 
plicable to all cafes where aneuryſms under- 
go a natural cure. In the one which I have 

related there was no coagulum of blood form- 
ed except in the dilated part of the artery, 

no ſteps whatever towards mortification had 
taken place, fo that the natural cure depended 
entirely on the coagulum formed where the 
artery was enlarged. The blood here had 
coagulated much more readily than in pro- 
portion to the dilatation of the artery, ſo that 
the whole cavity was filled up before it had 


enlarged 
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enlarged to any conſiderable fize. Wherever 
there is a diſpoſition in the blood to coagulate 
greater than in proportion to the enlargement 


of the artery, the coagulum will at length _ 


fill up the whole cavity of the dilated part; 
and produce a natural cure of | aneuryſm, 
This ſtate of the blood, or rather of the c- 
agulable lymph, may ariſe from ſome con- 
nection or ſympathy it may have with the 


diſeaſed ſtructure of the artery, but it is per- 
haps er to deine __ with oe 


tainty. . 


KIA of the fame perſon, exactly before its 


diviſion into the external and internal carotids, 
a dilatation and coagulum were formed; but 
the dilatation had more the ſhape of a con-. 


mon aneuryſmal ſack, and the coagulum did 


not entirely fill up the cavity of the veſſel. 
There was only, however, à ſmall canal for 


the current of blood, and I am inclined to 


there would have been a natutal cure for the 


We may 3 that in 4 left carotid 


think that the whole cavity would yery ſoon | 
have been filled up, ſo that on this fide alfo 


% * 


aneuryſm. From the ſituation af the twWo 


carotid arteries I ſhall juſt beg leave to ob- 


ſerve, that it is not improbable a perſon might 


live 


„ 
live without circulation through a part oſ the 
main trunks of both carotid arteries, ſo that 
if it ſhould become abſolutely neceſſary in 
any chirurgical operation, they might be 
taken up by ligature. Mr. Hunter, in his 
Lectures upon v 092 has mentioned i 
nearly the enen te 


Of the OBLITERATION A Vrsskfs. 


IT is well known, that Aude certain cir- 
cumſtances both arteries and veins become 
changed in their ſtructure, loſing their cavi- 
ties, and degenerating into a ſort of ſpungy | 
ligamentous ſabſtance. This happens when 
it is no Linger neceſſary that the blood * 


. + This opinion is in ſome meaſure e. by an experi- 
ment made by Valſalva, where he tied up botli carotid arteries 
of a dog, which lived for two and twenty days afterwards, and 
might have continued to live, but that he was killed for the pur- 
poſes of diſſection. In two other experiments of the ſame ſort 
the dog lived a much ſhorter time; in one inſtance three days, 
and in another ſix. Vid. Valſaly. Opera, Cura Morgagni, 
Epiſt. xiii. p. 50). | 

It would require a great many experiments to aſcertain. the. 
common event of ſuch an operation; but from what has been 
ſaid it appears very obvious that it is capable of ſucceeding, . 
and it could never. be propoſed by any perſon. of common un- 
derſtanding, except as che only meaus left of ſaving a patient's, 
life, 
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circulate in them, as in certain changes in 
the circulation of an animal at a particular 


period of liſe. When a child i is born, it is 
neceſſary that the whole blood of the body 


2 ſhould be carried through the lungs, in order 
to undergo a change which is intimately con- 


nected with life, and that there ſhould be no 
other communication between the blood. cir- 
culating in the pulmonary artery and in the 
aorta, than through the lungs and the left 
fide of the heart. Hence the ductus arterio- 
ſus gradually contracts itſelf after the birth of 


the child, till at length it becomes a ſort of 


ligamentous ſubſtance *, without any cavity. 


The time which is occupied by this proceſs 


is not long, although it varies in different 
perſons, and in ſome few inſtances the veſſel 
has been found in the adult ſtate not entirely 
obliterated. In proportion as the ductus ar- 
terioſus contracts itſelf, the two branches of 


the pulmonary artery become enlarged, till 


at length they are able to convey to the lungs 


the whole of the blood which is thrown out 


* Although I have mentioned here, and in other parts of this 
paper, that blood-veſſels degenerate into a ſort of ligamentous 
ſubſtance, the expreſſion is not perſectly accurate. When their 
cavities are oblicerated, they reſemble a good deal ligament, but 
they {till retain many properties of ſtructüre which belpnged 
originally to them, eſpecially their elaſticit x. 0 
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by the right ventricle of the heart, and in 
this way the full circulation through the 
lungs is completed. In the ſame manner 
the umbilical arteries and vein degenerate 
into a ligamentous ſubſtance when all com- 
munication between the child and placenta 
has ceaſed, and when the blood is to be 
thrown in different channels for the growth 
of the child. It ſometimes happens, how- 
ever, (although I believe it to be extremely 
rare) that there is a proceſs of obliteration 
without any of theſe circumſtances, depend- 
ing upon ſome diſpoſition in the veſſels, which 
we cannot explain.— Some years ago a woman 
was brought to Windmill- ſtreet for diſſection, 
in whom the vena cava inferior was found to 
be changed into a ligamentous ſubſtance, from 
the entrance of the emulgent veins even to 
the right auricle of the heart. The cavity 
here was ſo entirely obliterated, as not only, 
to prevent all circulation of blood through 
this part of the vein, but even in a great 
meaſure to prevent. the admiſſion of air by in- 
flation. It was in an attempt by Dr. Hunter 
to inflate the vein from the lower extremity 
which, made this. peculiarity be diſcovered. 
The bload being prevented from paſſing thro- 
the vena cava inferior, flowed into the Oat: 
Yi | ar 
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bar veins, enlarging them gradually as that 
vein became contracted, till at length they 
were of a ſufficient fize to receive, the whole 
blood which returns by the vena cava. From 
the communication between the lumbar veins 
and the vena azygos, the blood paſſed into this 
vein, and was conveyed to the heart. It 
happened in this particular inſtance that there 
was an additional vena azygos, upon the left 
fide of the ſpine, ſo that the blood was con- 
veyed more readily to the heart than if there 
had been one vena azygos, as in ordinary caſes. 
The enlarged veins were in ſome" places 
thrown into varices, as muſt naturally take 
place under the circumſtances we have men- 
tioned. What time was cofiſumed in the 
obliteration of the vena cava inferior, it is 
impoſſible to fay ; but, if we econfider the 
proceſs as analogous to the obliteration of the 
ductus arterioſus, and the umbilical arteries 
and vein, it evuld” not be long; we ought 
not, however, to Taue wen — 
oo this analogy *. I . 
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» We ought not to reſt any ſtrong opinion upon v this xpalogr 
becauſe it is eaſy to ſee a ' reaſon why the obliteration of the 
cavity in the ductus arterioſus and umbilical arteries ſhould be 
a. ſhort proceſs; (but; there is. not the ſame reaſan fapies being a 
ſhort proceſs in the obliteration of the vena cava inferior, which 

we ” juſt deſcribed, | 
: This 


* 
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This caſe ſhews, that, on ſome: occaſions, 
a a proceſs of obliteration takes place in the 
blood veſſels, independent of the natural cir- 
cumſtances formerly explained. It ſhews © 
alſo. the very great reſources of nature, that 
it can bear the function of the largeſt vein in 
the body to be ſuſpended without endanger- 
ing the life of the animal; for it cannot be 
doubted that the obliteration we have men- 
tioned had no ſhare in producing the woman's 
death. The blood ſtill circulated in the com- 
mon quantity to and from the heart, but at 
one place it took a circuitous road inſtead of a 
direct one. I think the natural reſources of 
the body in this particular to be ſo great,. that 
I ſhould not hefitate to believe, if the aorta 
was to be obliterated in any part of its paſ- 
ſage between the origins of the ſuperior me- 
ſenterie and inferior meſenteric arteries, that 
the circulation could be carried on by the 
communicating branches of theſe two veſſels, 
together with the ſmaller aids of the anaſto- 
moſes in the lumbar arteries. 

It is reaſonable to think, that — an ob- 
literation takes place in any artery or vein, 
there are pretty large collateral veſlels ; 
here there are none, or very few collateral 
. the difficulty of the blood's being 

K impelled 
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n 
impelled into other channels, would probably 
prevent the obliteration from taking place. In 
the natural obliterations we find, that there 
are always in the neighbourhood veſſels of 
conſiderable ſize. Thus near the ductus ar- 
rerioſus are the two large branches of tlie 
pulmonary artery; near the umbilical arteries 
are the large and numerous branches of the 
internal iliacs; and near the umbilical vein 
*are the large branbhes of the vena poltarum. 
In the fame fnafiner, in diſeaſed obliteration 
of veſſels, the collateral branches muſt be ſuf- 
ficiently 1 80 to r off the Srbee of 

| blood * *e in 


FT & $5.5 i ö l 
1 * Monarns mentions an inflance of te fame fort of oblite- 
ration f in veins, and confiders i it as extremely fin 


gu 
« Nidca'igitur'v vena dextfa'zquo erat latior, pa Ghiftra ebf. 


que rami tenues A JOU ut rem nunquam antea a me 
viſam miratus cavæ imum truncum aperuerim, Q. facto vel 


qo ws Pn 


a magis miratus ſum. Nam pro, Niacæ e ejus venz oſtio lineam in- 
beni Uplius @athtum löclezaäblm qua in linea duo aut ttia parva 
. erant oſcula cum iliaca vena communicantia Quam cum ſecun- 

1 b longitudinem incidiſſem & præter filamenta polypoſa quen- 

 fibrarum | quaſi faſcicylum introrſum exſtantem conſpexitſem, 
mox facile animadverti ve parietes ab uno latere inter ſe ca- 
, loifſe, fieqgue cum faſciculum;mentiri cujus ſpecies manu utraque 
parietes diſtrahendo, neque perdiſſi cilis erat ſejunctio, pror- 
"og evaneſcebat.” '—Vid, TROY 56. Artic. 10. 

The had an opportunity alſo of ſeeing another W 
of ach in veins, very ſimilar to what T have deſeribed, 
at the Lyceum Medicum Londinenſe. fr duni 
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- Inv yriting upon. his; ſubject, it may be 
5 while to mention, that I once found a 
ſtricture in the femoral artery of an adult ſub- 
ject, juſt under the origin of the arteria cru- 
ralis profunda. There was a contraction of the 
artery ſo complete, that at one part the Lides 
were nearly in contact, but, as far as, I could , 
Judge, without any diſeaſed alteration of ſtruc- 
ture. „This took place where conſiderable 
branches are given off, by which the blood 
could he readily conveyed. | to, the femoral ar- 
tery, beyond the place of contraction. What 
could, be the. cauſe, of this contraction it is 
not caſy to jmagine.;1it certainly did not ariſe 
from any mechanical, conſtriction, and there- 


fore would, ſeem to depend upon. ſome action 


in the coats of the veſſel itſelt. 
Let us ſyppoſe.that an ancuryſin;bad; been 
preyicuſiy formed in the, femoral, or popli- 
teal artery of this particular limb, what would 
haye been the conſequence ? Mould this con- 
traction of the artery near the groin prove a 
natural cure of the aneuryſm ? There is cer- 
tainly a great analogy between this natural pro- 
ceſs of contraction in the artery, and the ope- 
| ration for the aneuryſm as lately performed by 
Mr. Hunter. This, in the operation for the 
poplite | ancuryſm, conſiſts in ſimply making 
K 2 | an 
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an incifion upon the fenjoral artery before 1 
paſſes through the tendon of the triceps muſ- 
cle, and taking! it up there by a ligatute, which 
promiſes to be a great improvement in the 


art of ſurgery. * There is this difference, ow I 


ever, between them, that when à Iigature'ts 
made upon an artery, tlie blood is prevented - 
all at once from paſſing "through it, and it 
| "takes a ver confiderabfe time befote the col- 
lateral branches eilarge, 6 as to condey the 
blood in any quantity to the principaf artery”: 2 
beſides, the ligature is made ſo near the aneu- 
ryſm, that the eiilarged toNateral "branches 
"communicate principally with others arifing 
beyond it. In the caſe e have mentioned, 
the contraction of the artery was probably a 
gradual proceſs, the Collateral branches en- 
bi in proportion as the contraction en- 
Freaſed, o that the ſame quantity of blood 
Was always circulating in the limb. Rut ſtil 
the impetus of the blood muſt have deen 
greatly diminiſhed by paſſing through à num- 
ber of meandring channels, inſteack of one 
ſtraight canal; ſo that if the progreſs of an 
aneuryſm could not be ſtoppet by it, itwould- 
at leaſt advance very ſlowly; and if an aneu- | 
1 had 125 formed near 11 feat of the © con- | 
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traction, it. muſt * N as effectually cured 
by. it 2 by a an operation #, f 
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more common in the body, than partial offifi- 


cations of the arterial ſyſtem at an advanced 


this proceſs; begins, and its progreſs, vary very 
much in different perſons. There is alſo con- 


ſiderable difference in the ſort of change. 
In ſome there is a converſion of the coats of 


an artery into à ſubſtance, reſembling very 
much the common bony matter; in others 
there isa converſion of them into an earthy. 
matter, little blended with the animal gluten. 


This ſort oſ change is ſo common, that when 
2 perſon dies about the age of ſixty years, it 


is more n . to have taken place” 


"y TS 5 


5 m a bees of th et mee in anette 


mentioned by Morgagni. | 
« Sed illud peculiare quod fi eandem beben (ſcil. interiorem 
aortz) inſpiceres, tunicæ latus arteriz ſiniſtrum & poſteriorem 


partem facientes ad angulum inter ſe jungi, non curvæ inſtar 


. 


linez Ties. „Vid. Lib. V. Epiſt, 65. Artic Artic. 5. 
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in a a greater or leſs degree, Wag chat the arteriat 
ſyſtem poſſeſſes its ofiginal Healthy ſtructure. 
The venal ſyſtem, on the contrary, is ſo 
rarely liable to this fort of change, that it 
may be ſaid to be a diſeaſe in it almoſt en- 
tirely unknown. There is one inſtance, how- 
ever, in the collection of — 
where a confiderable- offification was formed 
in the coats of the vena cava inferior, near 
its bifurcation into the two iliacs . Why 
there Mould be this difference in the ebats of 
arteries and veins, is not eaſy to etplain. 
There ſeems to be no reaſon for it 4 prion. 
It might; perhaps, be ſaid, that it depends 
on the vaſa vaſorum being more numerous on 
the coats of arteries than of veins, but it cer- 
tainly does not depend upon this circum- 
ſtanee. The vaſa vaſbrum are more nume 
rous on the coats of arteries in younger than 
in older people, yet in the former oſſi fieation 
ſcarcely ever takes place. Beſides, it is ob- 
vious, that a peculiar effect muſt depend on 
| 95 action, and not firmly upon the. 
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number of veſſels *. I do not, therefore, 
pretend to explain why offification ſhould be 
ſo common. occurrence in the cgats of ar- 
teries, and ſo rare in thoſe of veins, but I 
know it to be a very rare occurrence in the 
latter, and for this reaſon 1 thought it wor- 
thy of mentioning, as a ſingular matter of 
1 in the hiſtory of diſeaſed ces. 


e mhexher drpoied in the cons of arteries or 
veins, can 2 be formed by the y vaſa Bums if Fat bony 


matter in the _— ——— 7 in the growth of 
bones generally. * 1 | ; - 
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mitrales, it | perhaps ma y be Wop as an offification — 
E tem, but even this is very 1 
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A. Tur ke carotid artery, whh To en- 
Jags £15 largement, of the ſame ſize exactly 
as found in the body, the ſize being 
taken by accurate meaſurement. The 
tumour is laid open longitudinally, to 
ſhew that it is entirely filled "oF 
| coagulable lymph. 


; B. The left carotid artery vet 
the quantity of coagulable lymph in 
„„ "0 repreſenting the proportion of 
cavity for carrying on the circula- f 
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CAA AN F. I G. 1 
AA. » «Ha 6. 1 
BB. Aorta, with the Ins 8 
C. The vena cava inferior, with a white offified 
: part, more fully ſhewn in Fig. 2. 
D. The obliterated portion of the vein. 
E. Left emvlgent vein enlarged. © 
F. The vena azygos bar ges geg abe be⸗ 
ond its uſual ſize. neee 
6. An uncomton vena e the fe a, 
very much enlarged and tortuous 
H. "Vols of communication between the ik 
iliac vein and left ene ee are 
Ren ee and tortuouns. «0; 
II. The two Kaos dried and wk. 4 ON 
7 7 * ö 4 10 VIE 9 
3 F 1 6. . 2 vie 2 7 * 
| AA. A portion.of vans cava inferior, _— 
B. Repreſents the ſize, ſhape and irregu . 
5 the offified I 6 ati: at os F 
"Fe . Both of thoſe dravings were taken from. a | | 
Tied preparation long alter it pas made. N 4 
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IX. An Account of Mr. HunT#R's Method 
of performing the Operation for the Cure f 
the Popliteal Aneuriſm.' By EvERARD 
Home, E; F. R. S. eee ts 
of. George s Ho viſit: | | | 


Tux popliteal aneuryſm 1 a diſeaſe 
which frequently occurs, and generally proyes 
fatal, unleſs ſome means are taken to prevent 
| — it; we cannot be ſurprized that it has at- 
„ tracted the attention, and called ſorth the 

exertions of the ableſt ſurgeons in this coun- 
try to diſcover ſome method of cure. N 

Experience has ſhown chat all the modes 
hitherto practiſed are exceedin gly precarious, 
being rarely attended with facceſs, and the 
death of the patient being commonly a con- 
ſequence of a failure of the operation ; a Cir- 
cumſtance which has led ſome ſurgeons'-6f 
great eminence to prefer he amputation of 

the limb in all ſuch caſes; | 


Mr. Hunter, who has re peatedly performed 
the operation. for the peu, finding 12 
0 * . 


ſerved that the removal of a limb ſo high up, 
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from a perſon in health, feldom ſucceeds in 
preſerving life, (and when it does, leaves the 
patient difabled ,) was excited to conſider this 
diſeaſe with more than ordinary attention. 
The reſult has been a mode of practice that 


appears to poſſeſs many advantages over thoſe 


hitherto recommended, and to be an improve- 
ment in the practical part of ſurgery ; at leaſt 
it is from this idea being ſtrongly impreſſed 
on my mind that I am induced to commu- 
nicate it to this Society, as Mr. Hunter 'is 
too much —— to 1 his n that | 
taſk upon himſelf, 

An aneuryſm is 4 preternatural dn 
of a portion of an artery, and in general it is 
a very ſmall part of the arterial "coats which 
is thus affected. The dilatation is commonly 
on one ſide only, and, when once begun, gra- 
dually enlarges, from the force of the heart 
propelling the blood againſt the dilated part. 
Thus in time a ſac is formed, which being in 
ſome meafure out of the direct courſe of the 
circulation, the blood, where it is at the 


greateſt diſtance from the channel of the ar- 
tery, coägülates, al and forms layers, or ſtrata, 
upon the inſide of this fac. ' As the enlarge- 

men * of the ſac * intirely on the force 


with 
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pith which. the blood is acted on by the. 


heart, it does not, as at firſt, continue to 


ſwell out at right angles from the fide of the 


artery, but is increaſed in a diggonal line be- 


tween that and the courſe of the artery itſelf, 4 


from the force. of the blood being applied in 
that direction; ſo that the ſac is protruded 
along the outſide of the artery, and, by its 


preſſure upon it, obliterates, in many in- 


ſtances, the lower orifice, which, communi- 


Antes with the artery, and nere a 1 


ſtagnation of the blood in the fac. eee 
If che eoats of an artery are ——— in 


the commencement of this diſeaſe, the firſt 


appearance is a loſs of the natural luſtre and 
tranſparency of its internal membrane ; ; that 


| becoming, opaque, afterwards thicker,  acqui- 
ring a leather · like appearance; and when the 
- fac. becomes larger, the coats, retain no longer 

a a reſemblance to thoſe, of an artery, but have 


more that of a membranous bag, communi- 
cating, laterally with the artery by a rounded 
orifice, (of different ſiaes,) the margin. of 


which reſembles the internal membrane of an 


artery, in a thickened ſtate; but beyond that, 
gradually degenerates into a membranous ſub- 


ſtance. 8 N 151 * 10 
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The popliteal 1 which we are at 
preſent to conſider, ãs the diſeaſe above men- 
tioned,” affecting the trunk of the ' poplitedl 
artery, Which runs down between the two 
ham: ſti rings of the thigh! From the ſitua- 
tion of the tumor, on whatever ſide of the 
artery the dilatation is produced, it will be 
diſtincti felt in the Hollow between the hartt- 
ſtrings, and will be "readily aſcertained byra 
pulſation to be felt in every part of the tü- 
mor; it ſeems to be one of the moſt frequent 
ſituations of aneuryſm; and though it may be 
difficult to aſcertain whether it ecurs ſo com- 
monly as in the aorta itſelf, it is certainly 
found oftener in this artery, than in any other 
branch which the aofta ſends off. This cir- 
cumſtance, as far as I know; has not hitherto 
been accounted for, and what is rather eu- 
rious, in many recent inſtances of this diſeaſt, 
the patients have been coachmen and poſti- 
ons e Jing Lan pre AI Hadbeotr's in 

0 an and his friends found — of the aorta 
more frequently in guides, poſt- boys, and other perſoris who fit 
_ almoſt continually on horſeback; which js attributed to the n- 
auſſion and agitation, Vide Letter xvii, Art, 18. G 

When we conſider the popliteal artery as affected by mm 


different 3 of the leg and thigh, and the obſtruction ien 
the 


| '[ 1:02 | if 
general ſuppaſed to ariſe from a 


the coats of the artery, independent of the 
preſence of diſeaſe; if this wege true, we 


might reaſonably conclude, that, except in 


mained in a ſound ſtate, which would natu- 


rally ſuggeſt the mode of practice generally - 
nnn VIZ. ein Aae, ing 
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* Jeb (564 eln meet i in = artery, — 
che limb is bent, we fee a probable reaſon why it ſhould be 
more liable to diſeaſe than any of the other rathifications of the 
aorta; eſpecially when it is found that aneuryſms in the acta 
itſelf are moſt frequent at the curve of that artery. 2 
If this obſervation is allowed to have any weight, the aa 
will be evident why the diſeaſe ſhould-oceur more frequently in 
coachmen and poſtilions; for theit knees being almoſt eonſtantly 
in a bent ſtate, from the neceſſary, exertions of thein bodies in 
their different occupations, and from the violent motion of 


- their horſes and carriages, che eirevlation muſt often be conſi- 
. dexably-increafed ; while the branches immediately below the 


popliteal artery will be in ſome meaſure obſtructed by the action 
of the gaſtrochnemii and ſolæi muſcles, in ſteddying the body 


in che ſtirrup, or againſt the foot · board of the carriage, * 


Tbe unfavourable circumſtances reſpecting the popliteal artery, 


do not in common life ſeem of themſelves capable of producing 
diſeaſe, but when increaſed to a great degree, as in the occu 
tions of coachmen and poſtilions: They, at the ſame time, from 


want of ſufficient exerciſe, have their legs weaker, and. leſs healthy 
dan the reſt of the body; and the eaſes ta be mentioned appear 


weakneſs in 


dhe part, preternaturally dilated, che veſſel re- 


mill further to prove, that theſe circumſtances may produce ſuch 


A tate of the nnn 
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up the artery above and below it, leaving the 
bag to ſuppurate, We neee r * 
any common ſore. 
Mr. Hunter 8 Mterationicf 4 
ture in tlie coats of the artery previous to its 
dilatation, and that the artery immediately 
above the ſac ſeldom unites when tied up in 
the operation for the aneuryſm, ſo that as 
ſoon as the ligature comes away, the ſecon- 
dary bleeding deſtroys the patient, was led to 
conclude, that a previous diſeaſe took place in 
the coats of the /artery, in conſequence of 
which it admitted of dilatation capable of 
producing aneuryſm. But not ſatisfied with 
the experiments on frogs, given by Haller in 
ſupport of the opinion that weakneſs alone 
was ſufficient to produce the dilatation, he 
reſolved to try the reſult in a quadruped, 
which, from the veſſels being very ſimilar in 
their ſtructure to thoſe of the human ſubject, 
would be more likely to aſcertain the truth 
or fallacy of Haller's opinion. That the ex- 
periment might have as much as poſſible the 
chances moſt Hkely to produce aneury ti, 
'the- carotid artery, as being near the hea#h, 
was ſelocted for that purpoſe. in 
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Mr. Hunter having laid bare the carotid 
artery of a dog, for above an inch in length, 
berls g removed its external coat, and after- 
wards diſſected off the other coats, layer after 
layer, till what remained was ſo thin that the 
blood was plainly to be ſeen . it, WF 


tha dog wham. WE cud 
In about three na 2 2 _ _killed, 


* and the parts- examined, when it appeared 
that the typ ſides of the wound having cloſed 


upon the artery, the whole of the ſurround- 
ing parts were conſolidated, forming a ſtrong 


bond of union, and the artery itſelf . nei- 
er increaſed nor diminiſhed in ſize. 


This experiment appeated very . 


as the coats of the artery were weakened: to 
a much greater degree, without dilatation, 


than can ever happen from accident in the 


living body, independent of morbid affection: 
but it was objected, ,on the other hand, that 
the parts having been left to themſelves, im- 
mediately cloſed upon the weakened, portion 
af the artery, and, being cemented together 
by the coagulated blood, effectually ſecured 
it againſt any dilatation. To try the force of 


this objection, I made the following experi- 
J laid 


3 1 5 
Tr bare the femoral: artery of a 40 dog, about 


1442 4 


two inches below Poupart” 8 ligament, fr about 
an inch! in Ength. and difſeQed off the coats, 
till tlie hæmérkhage from the vatk vaſorum 


: 365 


was confiderable, and the Cikeulatiae g blood = 


diſtinctly ſeen through the ee mem 
of the artery. The hæmorrhage ſoon 952 
= by expoſire," the firfict' Was wij ed ary 


*" C,S4L* % 
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o prevent the ſides of the wound from unit- 

The dog "itinued'y very well, and the | 
OR healed u up From" the bottom ; after Os 
week ks the" dog Ts killed, and the artery \ was 


nicetel,” ot: it mig ht be cxamined wit 
nnn 
greater 1 I was not perceptibly « en- 


large "or e mini ec © and its coats at this 
part! had recovered t cir "patural' thickneſs and 
145 ' 1 D 192 1 41 M31 vi 11 


ap earance. "3 
455 reſults of theſe en nals confirmed 
Mr. Hunter in his 0 nion, that the artery, 
in caſes of aneuriſm, is in a diſcaſed Nats; 
and led him to believe, that the diſcaſe often 
extends along the e,; artery for ſome way from | 
the ſac; and that the cauſe of failure in 
common operation, ariſes from tying a diſeaſe 
q 


artery, which i is incapable of union, in 
E tine 
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time neceſſary for che eee of the : liga- 
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ture, + 4 2 
The feinoral ind et 4K es aft por- 
tions of the ſame trunk, refenting chem. 
ſelves on different ſides of he thigh, and are 
| readily cc come at in either ſituation; but where 
the artery is paſſing from the one fide to the 
other, it is more buried in the ſurrounding 
| parts, and. cannot - be e de ſome 
difficulty. my 
.In bal AS the Rn * the pop- 
| liteal aneuriſm, eſpecially when the tumor 
large, the ligature is commonly applied on 
the artery at that part where it emerges from 
the muſcles. This mode of performing the 
operation will be found inadequate, if the dif. il 
eaſe of the artery extends above the tac; 4 for 


4 +. 4.4 12180 


if the artery ſhould afterwards give - wa 7, there 
will not be a ſufficient length of veſſe] le- 
maining, to allow of its deing again ſccured 
in the ham. To fallow the. artery up through 
the inſertion of the, triceps, muſcle, . to get at at 
a portion of it where it is ſound, becomes a 
very diſagrecable part of the operation; and 
to make an inciſion upon the fore · part of the 


WE to get at and ſecure the femoral ar- 


ER ery, 
6 — 95785 | 
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tery, would be breaking new ground; a thing 
to be avoided, if poſſible, in all operations. 

Mr. Hunter, from having made theſe ob- 
ſervations, was led to propoſe, that in this 
operation the artery ſhould be taken up in 
the anterior part of the thigh, at, ſome diſ- 
tance from the diſeaſed part, ſo as ta diminiſh 
the riſk. of hemorchage, and admit of the ar- 
tery being more readily ſecured, ſhauld any 
ſuch accident happen. The force of the cir» 
culation being thus taken taken off from the 
anguriſmal ſac, the progreſs of the diſraſe 
would be ſtopped; and he thought it pro- : 
bable, that if the parts were left to:them. 
ſelves, the ſac, with its contents, might be 
abſorbed, and the whole of the tumour re- 
moved ; which would * 8956 8 in- 
10 the ſac unneceſſary. 1 

Upon this principle, M, Hunter een 
ed the operation at St. George's Hoſpital. 

The patient was a coachman, forty- five 
years of age; he was admitted into the hofpi- 
tal in December 1785, with a popliteal ancu- 
tiſeg, which he had firſt perceived three:years 
previous to his admiſſion, and had obſerved. 
it gradually to increaſe; during the whote-of | 


that perigd. It was ſo large as to ä the. 
L 2 two 


av; 
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two ham-ſtrings laterally, and make a very 
conſiderable riſing between them; the pulſa- 
tion was very diſtinct, and to be felt on every 
ſide of the tumor. The leg and foot of that 
ſide were ſo ſwelled as to be much thicker 
than the other, and were of a mottled brown 
colour; the ſwelling was not of the ædema- 
tous kind, but felt firm and brawny, pro- 
bably from the extfavaſation of coagulable 
lymph ; the leg retained its natural ſhape, 
excepting that it was larger. Previous to 
performing the operation, a tournequet was 
applied upon the upper part of the thigh, 
but not tightened, that the parts might be leſt 
as much in their natural ſituation as poſſible. 
The operation was begun by making an 
inciſion on the anterior and inner part of the 
thigh, rather below its middle, which in- 
ciſion was continued obliquely acroſs the in- 
ner edge of the ſartorius muſcle, and made 
large, to give room for the better performing 
of whatever might be thought neceſſary in 
the courſe of the operation. The faſcia which 
covers the artery was then laid bare about three 
inches an length, after which the artery itſelf 
was plainly felt. A flight inciſion, about an 
inch long, Was then made * this faſcia, 
* © | 9 along 
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along the fide of the veſſel, and the faſcia - 
diſſected off; by this means the artery was 
expoſed. Having diſengaged the artery from 
its lateral connections by the knife, and from 
the other adhering parts by the help of a 
thin ſpatula, a double ligature was paſſed be- 
hind it, by means of an eyed probe. The 
doubling of the ligature brought through by 
the probe, was cut ſo as to form two ſepa- 
rate ligatures. The artery was now tied by 
both theſe ligatures, but ſo ſlightly, as only 
to compreſs the ſides together. A ſimilar ap- 
plication of ligature was made a little lower. 
The reaſon for having four ligatures, was to 
compreſs ſuch a length of artery as might 
make up for the want of tightneſs, it being 
wiſhed to avoid great preſſure on the veſſel at 
any one part. The ends of the ligatures were 
carried directly out at the wound, the ſides of 
which were now brought together, and ſup- 
ported by ſticking plaiſter and a linen roller, 
that they might unite by the firſt intention. 
The limb was found, ſome hours after the 
operation, not only to retain its natural heat, 
but even to be warmer than the other leg. 
The ſecond day after the operation, the brawny 
firmneſs of the leg was conſiderably diminiſh- 
L 3 Rs 
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ed; it was become ſoft, looſe, ahd a good deal 
ſmaller; and the aneuriſmal tumor had loſt 
mote than one third of its ſize. 

Nothing could ſhew more plainly the action 
of the abſorbents, than the change the leg 
had undergone in ſo ſhort a time; the dimi- 
nution of the tumor probably ariſing from the 
fluid blood which it contained having paſſed 
into collteral branches, or into the NAT, 
artery. 

The fourth day, on the removal of the 
dreflings, the edges of the wound were found 

united through its whole length, excepting 
where prevented by the ligatures; there was 
neither pain nor tumifaction in the part; but 
thegnuerifmal tumour was the lame as on = 
ſecond day. 
On the ' ninth day aftel 0 operation, 
there was a conſiderable diſcharge of blood 
from the part where the ligatures paſfed 
a out x Wo tournequet was therefore applied 
on the artery above, which ſtopped' the 
bleeding; and, although the tournequet was 
taken off a few hours after, no blood fol- 
lowed. The head of a roller was then placed 
\ uppn the wound, in the direction of the ar- 
tety, and over that 11 aa pak which 


Was 
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was, not, however, tightened more than was 
thought ſufficient to take off the impetus of 
the blood i in that portion of the artery. 
On the tenth day appearances were much 
the ſame, only that between the comprels 
and the knee there appeared a little fullneſs, 
like beginning inflammation. On the eleventh 
day this was: gone off, and on the fifteenth 
ſome of the ligatures came away, followed by 
a ſmall diſcharge of matter, the tumor in the 
ham being leſſened. On the ſeventeenth day 
the Parts ſurrounding the aneuriſmal tumor 
were more reduced, and pliable, ſo that it 
was diſtin&ly to be felt. : 

About the latter end of January, 1786, fix 
weeks after the operation, the patient went 
out of the hoſpital, t the tumor at that time 
being ſomewhat leſſened, and rather firmer 
to the feel. He was ordered to come to the 
hoſpital once every weck, and, in the mean 
time, to make ſome degree of preflure, by 
| application of a compreſs and bandage, with a 

view to excite the abſorbents to action, which 
in moſt caſes has a good effect. 

About the middle of February the tumor 
had decreaſed, and wa ecome {till firmer. 


March the 8th, the wou d, which had cica- 
L 4 trized, 
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txized, broke out again, and the patient was | 
taken into the hoſpital. About the 8th of 
April, ſome of the remaining thread of the 
ligature came away, and an inflammation ap- 
peared upon the upper part of the thigh, 
In the middle of May, a ſmall abſceſs broke 
at ſome diſtance from the old cicatrix, at 
which opening ſome matter was diſcharged, 
but no pieces of ligature were obſerved. Se- 
veral ſmall threads were, at different times, 
diſcharged from the old ſore, and the ſwell- 
ing ſubſided; but the thigh ſoon ſwelled again 
to a greater ſize. than before, attended with 
conſiderable pain. In the beginning of July, 
a piece of ligature, about one inch in length, 
came away, after which the ſwelling went 
off intirely, and he left the hoſpital the 8th 
of July, at which time there remained no ap- 
pearance of tumor in the ham, he being in 
every reſpect well. 
Alfter leaving the hoſpital, the man held 
to his uſual occupation of driving a hackney- 
coach; and being, from the nature of his em- 
ployment, much expoſed to cold, in March 
1787 he was ſeized with a fever of the re- 
mittent kind, which carried him off. He 
had not made any complaint of the limb on 
WEE 2 which 
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which the operation had been performed, from 
the time of his leaving the hoſpital. R's 
He died on the iſt of April, 1787, een 
months after the operation; ; and 15 Was 
procured, with ſome trouble and conſiderable 
expence, to examine the limb, ſeyen days af- 
ter death, at which time it was intirely free 
from putrefaction. 
The cicatrix on the anterior part of the 
thigh was ſcarcely diſcernible, but the parts 
under it felt hard. The ham had no appear- 
ance of tumor, and was to the eye exactly like 
that of the other limb; there was, however, 
a ſolid tumor perceptible to the touch, filling 
up the hollow between che tw PEEL of the 
thigh- bone. | | 
The femoral artery and' vein were | 
out above the giving off the branch 7 
profunda, and a little below the diviſion i into 
the arteriæ tibiales and interoſſea. The ar- 
teries and veins that were pervious being \ in- 
jected, the whole was carefully diſſected. 
© The femoral artery was impervious from 
its giving off the arteria profunda as low as 
the part included i in the ligature, and at that 
part there was an offification for about an 
inch and an half along the courſe of the: artery, 
of 
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becomin g thinner towards the center, E' 
not bony, but ligamentous. Below this part, 
the femoral artery was pervious down to the 
Iineuriſtnal fac, and contained blood, but did 
hot communicate with the fac itſelf, 8 
become i impervious juſt at the entrance. 

What remained of the aneurifmal ſac was 
 fomewhat larger than an hen's egg, but more 
oblohg, and a little flattened, extending along 
the artery below for ſome way 4 the blood 
preſſing with greater force in that direction, 
and diſtending that part ſo, as in ſome 
meaſure, to give the appearance of a ſepa- 
rate bag. The ſac was perfectly circum- 
ſcribed, not having the ſmalleſt remains of 
the lower orifice into the popliteal artery; 
Whether this aroſe from the artery being 
preſſed upon by the inferior portion of the 
fac, as appears to be the caſe in common, or 
was in conſequence of the ſac contracting 
after the operation, I will not pretend to de- 
termine; but it contained a ſolid coagulum 
of blood, which adhered to its internal ſur- 
face. A ſection made of this coagulum, ap- 
peared to be 'compoled of concentric lamellæ, 
uniforin 1 in 6olour and conſiſtence. 


The 
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The popliteal artery, a little way below 
the aneuriſmal fac, was joined by a ſmall 
branch, very much contracted, which muſt 
have ariſen either from the profunda, or the. 
trunk of the femoral artery. About two 


inches below the fac, the popliteal gave off, | 


or divided into the tibiales. 
The profunda was of 1 the ie uſual fize, but a 


good deal offified, for ſome lei length after lrav- 


ing the femoral artery; the two tibials, where 
they go off from the popliteal, were in the 
ſame ſtate. 

The unk of the femoral vein, where it 
paſſed along the ſide of the tumor, muſt have 
been obliterated ; for at this part it appeared 


to ſend off three equal-fized branches, paſſing 


over. different parts of the aneuriſmal fac: 
theſe muſt have heen dilated branches, none 
of them having the courſe which the trunk 
of the vein ſhould have purſued. 

Theſe appearances throw ſome light upon 
the changes which took place. in the limb 
after the operation. . The ligature upon the 
femoral artery impeded the paſſage of the 
blood into the fac fo much, as to allow its 
contents to coagulate, and render the opening 
into it from the artery impervious. By this 
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a ſtop was only put to the increafe of the tu- 
mor, its reduction to the fize met with in the 
dead body, muſt have been the Ae of ab} 
ſorption, _ 

. The concluſion to be draven from the tbo 
account, appears a very important one, viz. 
that ſimply taking off the force of the circu- 
lation from the aneuriſmal artery, is ſufficient 
tio effect a cure of the diſeaſe, or at leaſt to 
put a ſtop to its progreſs, and leave the parts 
in a ſituation from which the actions of the 
animal ceconomy are capable of reſtorin 5 an 

to a natural ſtate. 
In confirmation of the cure of eit ; 
depending on taking off the force of the cir- 
culation, I ſhall mention a caſe of aneuriſm 
that recovered without an operation, and in 
which the mode of recovery depended "pn 
the ſame principle. 

The aneuriſm was in the femoral W 
and the ſwelling appeared upon the anterior 
part of the thigh, a little above the middle, 
extending upwards nearly to Poupart's liga- 
ment; an attempt was made, by compreſſing 
the artery above the tumor, by means of an 
inſtrument ſomewhat reſembling a ſteel truſs, 
to give the Wiood, 1 in the fac a chance of co- 


agulatin g. 
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agulating, and by that means to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs 'of the diſeaſe. But, from the 
pain which it occaſioned, every attempt to 
make a permanent compreſſion on the artery 
proved ineffectual. The tumor increaſed to 
a very conſiderable ſize, a great degree of i in- 
flammation and ſwelling took plice in the fac 
and common integuments, and mortification 
appeared to be coming on the ſkin. While 
in this ſtate, no pulſation could be felt in the 
tumor, or the artery immediately above it; 
ſo that the ſteps preceding mortification had 
taken place *, which put a ſtop to the dila- 
tation of the ſac, and all its conſequences. 
From the time the pulſation in the fac ſtopped, | ' 
the inflammation and ſwelling ſubſided, al- | 
though very ſlowly; and as the tumor di⸗ 
miniſhed it became firm and ſolid, and "the 
patient got perfectly well. 
It appears from theſe caſes, that ſurgebns 
have laid too much ſtreſs upon the ſuppoſed 
neceflity of Jarge collateral branches, to in- 


* On examining the bodies of thoſe who die in 8 
of mortifications, the artery leading 'to the mortified part is 
completely ſtopped up with a firm coagulum ſor ſeveral inches 


m length ; this muſt precede the ann. and n 
tended to 7 hæmorrhage. 


From Mr, Hunter 5 2 
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ſure the ſucceſs of this operatian ; an opinion 
which muſt have ariſen from anatomical Kno- 
ledge, rather than Hblerrations made from 
n . 

The ſecond time Mr. Hunter performed 
this operation, was upon a cer ahout Wy 
years of age. (414: 

A tournequet having been bach applied 
upon the thigh, the operation was begun by a 
longitudinal inciſion through the integuments, 
and the arteſy and vein were expoſed, as in the 
; former, caſe, but not taken up with, a num 
ber of ligatures, for nothing appeared to haye 
been gained by ſuch 4 80 and the bad ef; 
fects of it were obvious in che progres of the 

cure; they were included in one ſtrong liga⸗ 
ture, ſufficiently tight to prevent the pulſa⸗ | 
tion in the ſac, without injuring the coats of 
the veſlels. The ends of the ligature were 
brought out at the wound, which was in this 
caſe dreſſed from the bottom. The adyan= 
tages propoſed by this, treatment were, to 
be able to ſee the progreſs of the cure, and 
to come readily at the artery, if any unfa- 
vourable circumſtance occurred ; ; fince the 
abſceſſes in the former caſe were ſuſpected to 

Have ariſen Tom: £ the mode of healing. 
Aftor 
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After the operation, the ſuperficial veing of 
the leg became exceedingly turgid and nume- 
rous, and the limb, although warm, became 
rather, leſs ls ſo than the 88 particularly the 
foot. 

"The next day the: kg wat ſwelled, and the 
heat ; 125 lower . than the other; ; the ſecond 
ay it "exceeded. the other 5 573 and on the 
i day the two o limbs were equally warm; | 
the patient was 125 from ever. 

On the fourteenth day the ligature, came 
way, and the tournequet was looſely applied, 
as a precaution againſt . bleeding; the farto- 
rius muſcle was a good deal enlarged, and co- 
Ned the paſſage down to the artery, ſo as to 
prevent e the matter from having a free diſs 
Charge, 2. good deal being confined behind 
it, and with difficulty ſqueezed. out at each 
drefling. 8 

On, the nineicenth, day > PEST was xs an he- 
morchage from behind the muſcle, the ſwell⸗ 
ing of which rendered it nearly as difficult 
to come at the. veſlel, 2s it the partz had 
healed by the firſt. intention; the bleeding 
was hopped by applyiog preſſurg, after 1258 
loſt about. ton of twelve ounces. 
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a 6 {mal ale oe n different directi ns, 
* this Ca ale aſe, Webel en 1 
of the patient , do n not + appear t to. have” ar len 
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"The third” patient © pera ited po 4 Me; 


Hunter v was a ber chr ty. five cars 0 old. 
Compreflion \ upon Me" femoral artery Was 7 at. 


GUT IT 1 ; A 5 
tempted, but the Pain was l great that it it 


could not be continued. | 
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In performing the operation only one liga- 
ture was uſed, and r SO the 
firſt intentia g r 

On the arch ne the operition,nhe 
firſt, dreſſings were removed, and a good deal 
of matter came out hy the fide of the liga- 
ture. On the fourteenth the ligature came 
away and in four weeks the wound healed. - 
The ſac in the ham, from being chafed 
previous to the operation, burſt at this time, 
but healed up like any other ſore, and at the 
a eee mas purity te- 
covereu. 6} +d3 bane horn! 

Mr. Hunter' FREY patient was a Cogch- 
man, thirty-ſix years bid. 3114} arcs 1 | 

The tumor in the ham was not very 8 
and ſituated lower down than uſual, the whole 
leg bein g ſwelled, and the veins turgid. The 
pain he; complained of was exceedingly vio- 
lent, but being 1 m a very bad ſtate of health, 
an operation was not thought adviſeable, and. 
gentle preſſure on the tumor was. attempted 31 
but, from the pain it occaſioned, the opera- 
tion was, had recourſe to, as the only chance, 
of ſaving his life, although, from the. irritable, 
ſtate in which he —— . even that ſomes 
2 forlora hope. | 
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In performing the operation, the vein was 
not inc ludedl in the ligature, but N re 
ſpects it was ſimilar to the form err 
Almmedliately after the operation "A limb 
das benumbed, and continuediofor fome-time;: 
which was fingulac, as the nerve had not heen 
included. It became o the! ſame day, four 
_ or. fν degrees hotter than che other. leg, 
ahd continued ſo fur the: firſt fourteen days, 
when! the temperature became the fame a 
that df the other limb: e 329d 
- The /fatth;day che firſt Si were to- 
moved, and the ſkin was united everywhere 
except at che paſſage of the ligature. It re- 
mained in this ſtate till the twenty-firſti when 
the olcgtrix inflamed and ulcerated, with 2. 


On dhe twenry- nin; Gay? We bgutare ating 
away the ſore now put on d better uppear- 
ah, ſuppuration took place where the Hurd 


dete Hs the oourſe of the artety, und X 
be purts Became ſofter, the "diſcharge gru- 
aenh mhd. and 53 the res amis 
the wotind was healed; LI 210 yOLval af 
But it-did nt nada 'for in three 
Gays an inflammation wok places And an Ab- 
; ſceſs 
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ſceſs onde, wa burſt at the enn which | 
alſo healed. up. | 

About the on of the; tenth. week be was 
attacked With a very ſeyere remitting fever, 

which laſted fourteen days, and left him 
much reduced; but in the fourteenth week! he 
was fa far recovered, as to leave the hoſpital 
and go into ee, for the en * 
his health.) 4.) +1 

hen patient upon whom Me. Honter | 
performed this operation was Joſeph Caſwell, 
aged. forty-two,. a man not accuſtomed to 
horſe: exerciſe,” or any mode of liſe which 
could ini the leaſt aſſiſt in producing the diſ- 
eaſe. eee W i the . of the 
left qe g.. . hin reg le ah 

In performing he.;opgration, ahe — 
alone was included in a ſtæong ſingle ligature, 
and the wound was healed: by the, firſt in- 
tention, leaving a paſſage for the ligature. 
The local; inflammation was extremely ſmall, 
and conſequently attended with little ſympas. 
thetic. fexer . The, ligature came away the 
eleventh day. and in five weeks he went into 
the country, able to Walk with / a ſtick, the 
wound perfect 1. to hne of brig 
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In this caſe the heat of the two legs was 
caerfully examined twice a day, from tfie ſecond 
to the ninth after the operation, and the lib 
operated upon vr was uniformly colder thai as 
other Cate er e fiat e ee. a 
— He came to town ſox months after the wo 
— and ſaid that the left jeg was fully as 
ſtrong as the right, but, when expoſed to 
cold, he was more ſenſible of its effects up- 
on that leg. About two months after the 
operation he had a violent pain in the upper 
part of the left foot, fimilar to What is felt 
when a nerve is preſſed; this laſted for about 
ix weeks, and afterwards" went entifely off. 
As no nerve was included in the ligature, this 
affection probably aroſe from the fierve in its 
paſſage-through/ the conſolidated parts being 
_ deprived of its natural freedom. There was 
x ſmall tumor, the remains of the aneuriſfnal 
fac, very diſtinctiy to be felt in the ham, but 
without pulſation, and to the feel — 
-folid;' HINA GEIGER: Roles TENG © 
The following abscere Heer upon by 
Mr. Lynn, ſurgeon of the Weſtminſter Hoſ- 
pital, in the fame manner as abovementioned ; 
and the account of the eures is "4 in 
his own words. | 


EI 66 Samuel 
I os 


1 | 
Samuel Smart, an hackney coachman, 
twenty-five: years of age, had a popliteal 
aneuriſm, for which I performed the opera- 
tion in the following manner. I. made an in- 
ciſion down to the femoral artery, a little he- 
low the middle of the thigh, and having ſe- 
parated the artery from the contiguous parts, 
J paſſed under it, by means of an eyed probe, 
a broad: ligature, which was tied ſo as to cut 
off all communication with the tumor, and 
the lips of the wound were brought together, 
and retained by ſticking plaiſter, and the 
patient put to bed: this leg was rather colder 
than the other, and ordered to be fomented. 
The next day he was free from pain, e the 
limb was warmer than the other. 
On the fourth the dreſſings were — 
and the parts were found united, except at 
the Iigature. to ani or 0c flor” 

„On the thirteenth the ligature came 
away, and in the courſe of tlie month the 
whole was healed, and the 1 _ af- 
terwards e eee ö 
enen to ot ng 
all Ws. Lras.” 
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This operation of Mr. - Honter bo * 
ſucceeded in the firſt inſtance, ſurgeons of 
. NM 3 different 
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Arent hoſpitals were led to adopt it, but 
with ſome variation, according to their on 
judgment, and the circumſtances: of the re- 
ſpective caſes. Theſe I did not introduce in 
the order in which they took place; for not 
being performed exactly in the ſame manner, 
they would have interrupted the regular ſeries 
of thoſe caſes above related. But I ſhall now 
give them either in the words of the ſurgeons 
who performed the operations, or as correctly 
as I can from having myſelf been an eye 
witneſs; and although they were not attended 
with ſucceſs, that circumſtance will not be 
found to affect the propriety of the mode of 
performing this operation an * en 
commended. above. ee N 
In a caſe of aneuriſm of the — 
the operation was performed by Mr. Birch, 
ſurgeon to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, n Flog 
the hiſtory as follows: "4 
john Lewis, a negro, aged e 
received a blow on the anterior part of the 
right thigh; about a month after he perceived 
a ſmall tumor, which gradually increaſed, and 
his owh expreſſion was, that he could feel 
it thump, * 


. 
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As the tumor enlarged; he came to Lon- 
don for advice, applied at St. Thomas's Hoſ- 
pital, on Thurſday, the 26th of October, and 
was directly admitted. On examination I 
found a large tumor, extending within two 
inches of Poupart's Igature upwards, and oc- 
cupying two-thirds of the thigh; a pulſation 
equld : he felt, and there was no doubt of the 
nnn aneuriſm of the femoral artery. 
I directed ſeven ounces of blood to be taken 
mrad and an opiate to be given at 
night z the patient reſted well, and the next 
day a conſultation was held, in which it was 
propoſed to perform an operation, and endea- 
vour to paſs a ligature round the femoral ar- 
tery, giving the patient the chance of nouriſh» 
ing the limb by the i — pier 


n 
On Fxiday, the 3d 5 it was 


uwe to perform the operation; Mr. 
Cline undertook: to compreſs the artery as it 
paſſes through Poupart 's ligament, which he 
eaſily effected with a hard compreſs, in the 
ſhape of a. T, with a broad baſis. | 
It Was agreed, previous to the ed, . 
chat an inciſion ſhuuld be garried in a ſemi- 


lunar form rqund the upper part of the ancu- 
od M 4 riſmal 
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_ rifmal-facy in order to make room for the lon- 


gitudinal inciſion neteſſary to diſſect down to 
the artery; thisnwas accordingly: done, and 
the integuments raiſed, ſo as to make room 

to feel for the pulſation of the artery; ſome 


glands ere neceſſarily diſſected and removed? 
with my fingers I then ſeparated the muſcalar 
fibres, and tore away the connecting parts till | 
the artery could be plainly feltoꝰ in pulſation; 
it was then neceſſary to diuide apart of the 
flaſcia covering the artery, vhich was done by 
carrying the back of the knife on Mr. Cline s 
nail, while his finger preſſed upon the naked 
artery; after which the finger and thumb 
could ſurround and compreſs the veſſel; an 
eye probe, armed with a ſtrong flat ligature, 
wes then puſhed; through the cellular mem- 
brane, and carried under the artery. This 
being effected, e had ſuch command of the 
veſſel as to be able tonſtrip it down, and paſs 
another ligature ſomewrhat lover. This laſt 
ligature Was then tied, the firſt being left 
looſe, to ſecure us againſt ancident.. 
I be threads being pn en ca, 
the wound was lighely dreſſed, the tumor. left 
| in its N d . 
5 ö K NM ded, 
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bed, with the loſs of only four or ſive ounees 
of blood during the operation. No pulſation 
could be 3 in IO the liga- 
ture was tied. NG th eee fT1 

On Saturday, ee the ah, F Aided . 
ſlept well, was eaſy, and there was ſufficient ' 
warmth in the extremity to aſſure me of ſome 
ciroulation. On the th the diſcharge from 
the wounded lymphatics was ſo abundant, as 
to make jt neceſſary to remove the ſuperficiab 
dreſſings; the tumor was rather ſofter to the 
touch, and ne _ the one! of it bo- 
gan to ſhrivel, - 113693} einn 14 3360 Aas 731-1 
The diſcharge of is dah tillithe 
gth, and then the wound: began to digeſt; 
affording; however, a very ſmall quantity of 
pus. The tumor grew thinner at one point, 
and ſeemed as if diſpoſed to ulcerate the in- 
teguments. This day I paſſed a bleeding I- 
gature round the leg, juſt below the knee, 
and the — 
bled freely if they had been punctured. | 

loth. He was feveriſh in the ne 

Irth. He had ſtools: from bene hate 
I had directed, and was better. WR 

12th.” The tumor was very thin at one 
_ and a fluctuation evidently to be felt. 
5 


„ 
The limb was warm and moveable;i but the 
patient was feveriſn, and delirious at night; 
a decoction of bark, with a ſedative halus, 
Was directed for ns but he an not hs 
them. 
Igth. The . looked florid; we. 
forded- good pus, the patient was feveriſh 
and delirious, the tumor was mn to 
burſt. This day he took his medicines- 
4 14th./ He became ö 
guid and hot; the tumor burſt; and diſcharg· 
ed ſerum and grumous blood; he fainted; 
the dreſſings were not diſturbed; he flept 
compoſedly; faintèd again about fix o'clock 
in the evening, and expired. I ſaw him at 
ſeven, when the limb was ſtill warm; Tre- 
moved the dreſſings, and found a ſmall ſtream 
of freſh arterial blood which PAO 
the wound: 577 

It appears prebdble that if the — 
P for relief before the tumor was ſo 
much enlarged, the operation might have 
ſucceeded, as we ſhould then have been able 
to have tied the found — 0 much lower 
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The body was examined the mon after 
the patient's death by Mr. Cline. 

The integuments on the middle of the t tu- 

mor were mortified. The blood contained 

in the tumor was very putrid, and the greater 

part of it fluid, it appearing to have Po * 
ſolved by putre faction. 

Water injected by the external: Hae arterys 
cloaped freely from the wound at the ligature 
where eee ee 5 
have ulcerated at that part. 

In laying open the artery from the nee 
to the heart, its internal ſurface appeared of 
a bright red. This appearance leſſened at 

eurvature of the aorta, yet it _— 
evident in its ſemilunar valves. 

The arteria profunda, which paſſed off 
from the femoral artery rather leſs than half 
an inch above the ligature, was alſo inflamed 
within. There were near two inches of the 
femoral artery between the ligature and the 
ancuryſinal ſac, the internal furface of which 
was of the uſual-white colour; from this a 
membranous-like fubſtance could be , peeled. 
off that feemed to reſemble coagulable lymph. 
The opening where the artery paſſed out 
of the 3 fac was near three inches 
* | below 


| „ [6:09®.j1 | 

below the part where it entered. In opening 
this part of the artery from the ſac to the 
ham it + pe n and of its na- 
tural colour. 5 Rs CLINE! + 


by + 


Thie 5 of Lee was tin by 
Mr. Pott in a caſe of popliteal aneuryſm in 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital; which opera- 


tion having been the object of medical atten- 


tion for ſome time, I ſhall give a brief ac- 
count of it, as I was preſent at the time it 


was performed. 


Mr. Pott began the n by kind 
an inciſion, about five inches in length, upon 


the poſterior part of the thigh, through the 


common integuments, a little higher than 


the tumor, and in the direction of the thigh, 


between the two ham: ſtrings; he then -dif- 


ſected down to the veſſels at the upper end 
of the inciſion, which: being there deep ſeat- 
ed, proved both tedious and difficult. Ha- 


ving come to the veſlels, a double ligature 


was paſſed, and the two portions tied ſepa - 
rately, at nearly half an inch diſtance. The 
depth of the inciſion made it difficult for any 
but the operator, and thoſe immediately aſ- 


ITY to ſee-what was included in the 
ligature, 
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Vgatute;” and at the time the popliteal artery 
was ſuppoſed to be ſecured by it. The 
1 was dreſſed up in the common way.” 
The ſecond day after the operation, a pul- 
ſation was felt in the tumor, which afterwards 
enlarged fo "UAC _— Mr. Tore amputated 
the limb. ETON 900 
It is aid, chat the aneuryſm appeared, 
upon an examination of the limb, to Have 
been in an anaſtomiſing branch, nor in the 
| trunk of CCC 
Tue following remarks upon this operation 
will tend in ſome meaſure to illuſtrate the 
method Wenne and practiſed by Mr. 
mug; 8 e e e 
The mode of tiking up the artery in the 
Aan muſt be always unfavourable to the ful 
ture ſucteſs of the operation, if either "the 
artery itſelf ſhould be diſeaſed, or if the tu! 
mor, by being ſo contiguous to the violence 
done in the operation, ſhould be affected by 
the | conſequent inflammation; which ſcerts | 
to have been the caſe in Mr. Potts operation, 
as I underſtand two abſceſſes were formed 
cloſe to the ſides of the ſaa 2 092 
Had the aneuryſm deat anaſ- 
as branch of the popliteal: artery, given © 
4 off 
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off below the ligature, there ſhould have been 
no pulſation - afterwaxds in the tumor: and 
were it in a branch going off above the liga- 
ture, the pulſation in the tumor ſhould have 
continued immediately after the operation, 
and ſhould have been increaſed by it; neither 
of which effects appear really to have taken 
place, which throws a doubt upon. the ſitua- 
tion of the aneuryſm, if the popliteal artery 
was rendered impervious by the a 
of the ligature. _ Wee er” 
| Mr. Cline, Surgeon to st. Thomas's Hol. | 
pital, wap we lie aperaton far the popli- 
teal aneuryſm in the following manner, at 
which I was preſent ; and although not ex- 
2 a8 recommended by Mr. Hunter, it 
was very nearly ſo. The particulars of the 
caſe I have nat received from Mr. Cling, 
but have taken them from my own abſerya- 
tion, and the information of gentlemen ho 
attended the patient, and were prefent at the 
examination after death... 
| rr | 
St. Thomass Hoſpital to undergo the ee 
tion for the popliteal aneuryj m. 
Mr. Cline made a eee! ins e un, 


de er: 3 


| [ ws 1 
id bare the astery, peſſed, by means of a tin 
| inſtrument, a double tape, about one inch 
brad, behind the artery, the two pieces of 
tape lying one over the other; the piece of 
tin which conducted the tape was cut off,. 
and a cork, nearly an inch long, was laid 
upon-the artery, and confined to its ſituation = 
by means of the upper tape, producing in 
this way a ſufficient preſfure upon the veſſel 
included between the -ligature and cork to 
ſtop the circulation, and conſequently the 
pulſation in the tumor in the ham; the other 
portion of tape wil left looſe. The inten 
tion of ſecuring” che artery in this way, was 
to compreſs the ſides of the veſſel together, 
and produce an union without ulceration. 

The patient went on very well, and the 
ninth day the tapes were removed, and every. 
thing ſeemed to be going on very favourably, | 
when the patient was attacked by a fever, 
(which was fuppoſed to be caught from ano- 
ther n! in "the "HE ward) of FOUR he | 
died. 

Upon enintg the Jig of the limb after 
death, it was found that uteration had taken 
place through the whole extent of the artery 
irickudes in the tape; and{imnuſeswereformed 
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both rpwards and 1 in * courſe 


of the thigh, to ſome diſtance, - t 


I cannot conclude this paper without ob- 


brug. chat it is ſeldom 3 in giving an Account 


3 ſufficient to Ander BY ſo ſatisfactory 
as the preſent, having in our, poſſeſſion, not 
: only the ſucceſsful and unſucceſsful. Caſes, 
but alſo an account of the appearances after 
death, under both circumſtances, ſo that the 
cauſes of failure are rendered ęvident in thoſe 


inſtances in which it did not ſucceed, and 
the means that are likely to inſure K 


* ſucceſs are clearly pointed | ALY 
The operation is in itſelf ſimple; 5s Frag 
A quires but a ſhort time in the performance, | 


and produces little, if any, affection of the 


- conſtitution ; but its advantages are more 


clearly ſeen by contraſting. it with the com- 


mon mode of operating for the popliteal an- 


euryſm. This is by expoſing the fac in the 
ham through its whole extent, laying it open, 
ſcooping out the blood, ſearching for the two 
orifices leading into it, and taking up the ar- 


tery with a ligature both above and below the 
fac. . When this operation is over, there re- 


mains a large e ſore, compoſed of 
parts 


„ 
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parts not perfectly in a natural ſtate, and in 
a moſt diſadvantageous ſituation; which ſore 
is to ſuppurate, granulate, and heal ; a pro- 
deſs that is not ſoon performed, An which 
muſt leave a ſtiff knee for ſome time after? 
wards. Vet this is conſidering the operation 
in the moſt favourable view, ſince there is 


always a "riſk, from the artery being diſ-. 


eaſed ſo cloſe to the ſar, of the patient dying 
from a ſecondary bleeding; and when that 
does not happen, there is ſtill ſome danger of 
not being able to ſupport the conſtitution 
during the healing of a large ſore, under 
circumſtances ſo very unfavburable. 
It is in cinparilon with this operation, 
the only one before ii uſe, that the preſent 
improvement is to be conſidered, and it is in 
this view that I have ane deſerving 
the attention of the Sociee x. 
I cannot eloſe this aceount I inſert- 
ing the following eaſe, in addition. to thoſe 
already ſtated, in / favorir- of this operation 
I have received it juſt time enough to give it 
a place, as the paper was in the preſs before 
it came to hand, and feel myſelf obliged to 
Mr. Earle tte his nn in communis 
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Har fone, March 10 ab. 
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Ar. your requeſt 1 ſend you foe account 
4 the following caſe, and am 21 Pink 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 
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n an Wort Happen of ace, vis | 
received into St. Bartholomew's: Hoſpital on 
account of a fever: After having been un- 
der the care of the phyſician ſome time, he 
complained of a ſwelling and pain in his left 
leg, for which I was deſired to viſit him. 
He faid, about fix months before, he had 
fallen from a ſcaffold; that his leg was caught 
between the rounds of a ladder, which broke 
his fall; that he felt immediately pain in the 
upper part of his leg; ſoon after it began to 
ſwell, and had gradually increaſed to its pre- 
ſent ſize. On examination there appeared a 
large hard ſwelling under the heads of the 
gaſtrocnemii muſeleb, reaching up to tht 
bend of the leg. A pulſaution was plainly to 
be felt in it, and there was no doubt of iti 
being an aneuryſm. It was now” increaſing 
ny faſt in ſize; the :- by its preſſure, 
cauſed | 


179 0] 
cauſed: exquifite pain, all the lower part ot 
the leg was loaded with edematous ſwelling, 


and it became abſolutely neoeſſary to perform 


n 10 er, eee u- 
king; phacg;” n 24528 8 
Having og with een caricftion G0 
ſucceſs which attended Mr. Hunter's method 
of tying the artery in the thigh, in a ſimilar 
caſe; I decided in favour of that operation 
but as, in the preſent inſtance, the artery ap- 
peared to be in jts natural and perfect ſtate in 
the ham, and in its whole courſe, till it reach 
ed the dilatation below the knee, I preferred 
taking it up in that part, rather than to tie 
it in the middle of the thigh, under the far. 
torius muſele; though it lies thete more fu 
perficia},--and more eaſily to be got at he- 
cauſe I thought the chance of the ciroulation 
being carried on was equal, if not greater, 


and if it ſhould fail, and ſymptoms ſhould 


occur to create à ſuſpicion of an impending 
mortification, there might be an opportunity 
of removing the limb above the ligature, 
which would be impracticable if the artery 
was tied in the middle of the thigh. | 
Jan. 28, 1792. The patient being laid on 
his face, and the tourniquet looſely applied, 
Nz 1 madg 
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- made an ineiſion about five inches long, in 
the direction of the artery, within thoſe ten- 
dns which compoſe the inner hamſtring, 
I then gradually ſeparated. the nellular ſub- 
ſtance; in doing this the nerve wgs, Expoſed, 
-which ran in its uſual courſe,; external-to the 
artery, and much more ſuperficial In find- 
ing the artery, ſome difficulty oecurred on 
account of the tumefaction of all the parts, 
affected «by their vicinity; to the aneuryſm, 


and rom the imperceptibility.of pulſation in 


the artery till it was actually laid bare: how- 
ever, having diſcovered it in its uſual ſitua- 
tion near; the bone, and in its natural undi- 
lated fate, I paſſed a ligature round it, about 


two, inches- above the tumor. - I\now- again 
examined, and heing convinced chat the ar- 
tety was included alone in the Jigature, 1 


gradually made it, tight, till. I felt a pulſatian 
above it, and none below, hen I deſiſted, 
concluding that any preſſure beyond this mw 
greg. would be uſeleſs and,dangerouss i E-r6bi 


. will juſt obſerye here, that I found the | 


common - aneuryſmal needle with a handle 


oy very inconvenient, and would recommend in, 


Wie ng where the _y hes Sony _ a 
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blunt ſemicircular needle, with the eye about 
half an inch from the end, without any handle. 

The wound was cloſed in the uſual man- 
ner, and the edges brought together by ſu- 
tures. On the following day the man was 
free from pain, the tumor much leſs tenſe or 
hard, and the whole leg greatly unloaded, — 
No perceptible alteration in the heat of the 
limb could be remarked; when the current 
of blood was obſtructed in the ſuperficial veins 
by preſſure, on its removal they immediately 
again became turgid; and in ſhort every ap- 
pearance een 2 continuance of perfect 
circulation. 5195. T1bnodit 

On the rpth day PRs the: operation 
the ligature came away, the limb was ſoft 
and unloaded, and the inciſion nearly healed; 
at the diſtance of ſix weeks there remains a 
ſmall tumor, with ſome perceptible fluctua- 
tion. The patient cannot perfectiy extend 
his leg, but is able to — with _ aſſiſt · 


. 
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X. A'Gafe of Paralyſit of the Muſcles of Des 
glutition; cured by an artificial Mode of con- 
veying Food and Medicines into the Stomach, 

By Jonk Hunter," Eſq. F. R. S. Sur- 
Leon Extraordinary to tbe King, and Surgeon 
| General ts the Army. Read: . b 21, 
e (FOE HY ann; be oy ts * 
— e not mortal in N 
ſelves, may often, from their ſecondary. ef- 
fects, become the cauſe of death; but if theſe 
ſecondary effects are removed, the diſeaſe fre- 
quently) adinits' of a cure, or even ceaſes of 
itſelf. Thus diſeaſes, when they attack the 
parts alone, prove fatal; and this will be 
ſooner or later, according to 1 Particular 

Functions of the parts diſcaſed. i 
Obſtructions to ren to 4the [paſſ 

hy of the urine, to the act of ' ſwallowing, or 

the diſcharge of the fæces, will all terminate 
in death, if continued for a certain length of 
time, whatever be the nature of the diſeaſe. 

 _ Difficulty in ſwallowing, the ſubject of the 
preſent paper, may ariſe from a variety of cauſas, 

PP, | ſince 
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fince an obſtruction in any part of the canal 
leading from the mouth to the nn will 
produce that complaint. 

The ſwallowing our food is a culled 
operation, and includes tw different actions; | 
the firſt of theſe conveys it into the ceſopha- 
gus ; the ſecond carries it along that canal in- 
to the ſtomach; and the parts which per- 
form theſe two actions are in themſelves diſ- - 
tin& ; ' ſo that one may be obſtructed, or diſ- 
eaſed, while the. other remains nne . 
ſound. 

The firſt action is ur pedal or wholly 
prevented by inflammation, but this is ſeldom 
of long continuance, and the cure is probably 
promoted by the patient's being obliged to 
abſtain from food. It is alſo impeded by ſwel- 
lings in the neighbouring glands, but this 
will commonly be in a leſs degree; and where 
it threatens ſuffocation, or a total prevention 
of deglutition, the patient can often be re- 
lieved by an operation. | 

The ſecond action is ſometimes obſtrudted 
by ulcers in the ceſophagus, which have a 
cancerous appearance; ſometimes ſtrictures in 
that canal, which are of a permanent nature; 
alſo ſpaſmodic contractions, which are com- 
N 5 14- l | 
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. confounded with ſtrictures, but may, 
I believe, be readily. diſtinguiſhed both from 
5 ſtrictures and ulcera tions. 
_ _ - Ulcers-and ſtrictures, from being perma- 
nent diſeaſes, in the end deſtroy. the patient; 
but ſpaſmodic contractions | admit of being 
cured; I have known a caſe of this kind get 
well in a fortnight from the uſe of electricity, 
_ which had not been at all relieved by mer- 
cury, although the mouth. was affected by it 
for a month. / . 9 
There is another nl of difficulty in bal. 
lowing, which is the reverſe of contraction, 
viz. paralyſis; whether the muſcular coats of 
the eſophagus are ever affected by it, I-can- 
not determine; but the muſcles of the pha- 
rynx have become paralytic, and the patient 
has died of hunger. | 
As this diſeaſe is only * 1 
from the want of a ſubſtitute for deglutition, 
it becomes our duty to adopt ſome artificial 
mode of conveying food into the ſtomach, 
by which the patient may be kept alive while 
the diſeaſe continues, and ſuch medicines may 
be adminiſtered C Are thought conducive bay 


the cure. 


A ſuc⸗ : 
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A ſucceſsful inſtance of this practice is 
given in the following caſe. of well marked 
paralyſis in the muſcles of the pharynx ; the 
relation of which is given by the patient. 
John 8 l, about fifty years of age, be- 

came hypochondriac, and attacked by what are 
called nervous diſorders, in conſequence of 
anxiety of mind, brought on by various dif- 
treſſes. In the beginning of his complaints, 
he felt ſomething crack within his head, and 
from that period his ſenſations became very 
acute, his paſſions, PRIN _ pts 
exceedingly ſtrong: g 

December a9, 1786, While ander the in- 
fluence of an uncommon degree of hypochon- 
driaſis, about one o clock in the morning, he 
brought up a glutinous ſubſtance from his 
ſtomach, like the white of an egg, which 
ſeemed to relieve him, but did not remove an 
averſion which he had taken to his relations, 

his children, and eyen to enn of which | 
he was tired. 

He afterwards eee affefted with low 
ſpirits and pains in the head, became' reſtleſs, 
and turned his mind to religious ſubjects; as 
theſe affections either increaſed or diminiſhed, 
he had ent and ſevere fits of crying. 

Ws About 
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About the 21ſt of February, 1790, he had 
2 violent cold in his head, with a conſiderable 
running from the noſe; and on the 7th' of 
March; between one and two in the morn- 
ing, awoke with a ſenſe of choaking, and 
felt ſoon after a numbneſs in the whole of his 
right fide, together with a paralyſis of the 
muſcles of deglutition, which deprived him 
of the power of ſwallowing. F 
By the advice of a phyſician he was cupped, 

bliſtered round the throat, and electrified; he 
was, in the mean time, ſupported by nouriſh- 
ing clyſters. March the gth, finding no be- 
nefit from this plan, he waited upon Mr. 
Hunter, :with a letter from Mr. Cumming, 
watchmaker, d e by Mr. Duncan 
the ſurgen. 5 
Mr. Hunter conſidering the pe of the 
patient, and ſome mode of adminiſtering me- 
dicine, to be the firſt object, propoſed that a 
hollow flexible tube ſhould be paſſed down 
into the ſtomach, through which he might 
receive nouriſhment and medicines; and men- 
tioned his havin gan inſtrument of that kind, 
made of ſpiral wire, covered with gut for the 
purpoſe of injecting liquids into the ſtomachs 

ef animals, which might be applied to the 
| preſent 


\ 
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preſent - caſe; but that Mr. Cumming was 
better able to aſſiſt them in getting a tube 
that would anſwer that purpoſe. He alſo re- 
commented, when the tube was made, to 
inject jellies, eggs beat up with a little water, 
ſugar, and milk, or wine, by way of food, 
and that the medicines might be n 
with e non 

In compliance with theſe Baden they 
contrived a tube, and injected into the ſtomach 
ſome of the abovementioned ſubſtances twice 
a day; three drams of valetian were mixed with 
this food, increaſing the doſe to fix drams. 
Laudanum was given in the doſe of forty drops, 
by clyſter, and afterwards thirty drops by the 
mouth; but both doſes affected the head, with- 
out procuring reſt. The valerian was continued 
till the 26th of March, at which time he had 
taken four ounces, and had evidently reco- 
vered a degree of ſenſation in his throat. Mr. 
Hunter was again conſulted, and ordered two 
ſctuples of flour of muſtard, and one dram of 
tincture of valerian, twice a day; under this 
treatment the power of ſwallowing gradually 
returned, and on the aꝙth the uſe of the tube 
was no longer neceſſary. The natural ſenſa- 
tion of the throat and right arm had not re- 
turned in the month of April. | | 


The 
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The inſtrument made uſe of was a freſh 

eel- ſKin, of rather a ſmall ſize, drawn over 
a probang, and tied up at the end where it 
covered the ſponge, and tied again cloſe to 
the ſponge where it is faſtened to the whale- 
bone, and à ſmall longitudinal flit was made 
into it juſt aboye this upper ligature. To 
the other end of the eel-ſkin was fixed a blad- 
der and wooden pipe, ſimilar to what 1 is uſed 
in giving a clyſter, only the pipe large enough 
to let the end of the probang paſs into tage 
bladder without filling up the paſſage. The 
probang, thus covered, was introduced into 
the ſtomach, and the food and medicines were 
put. into the bladder, and ee n. 
through the eel-ſkin. | 

The inſtrument did not produce irritation 
in the fauces or eſophagus ; in ſuch caſes, 
the parts loſing their natural ſenſibility, allow 
greater liberties to be taken with them. An 
cel-ſkin ſeems very well adapted for this put- 
poſe, being ſmooth, phable, and- readily paſſed 
into the ſtomach ; but as caſes of this kind 
may occur where eels cannot. be procured, a 
portion of the gur- of any ſmall animal, as a 
cat or lamb, will make a very good ſubſtitute. 
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XL. ” of 4 remarkable 1 from the, na- 
| tural. Structure in the urinary Bladder and 
. Organs, o ( Generation , of - 4. Male. By 


MATTHEW BAILLIEs: M. D. F. R. 8. 
and Phyfician. to St. George's Hoſpital. 


Read January 18, 1290. 34f7] 


Tur ſubject of the preſent 18 does not 
ſeem to throw any conſiderabie 1 bt either 
on the p phyliology or pathology o the hu- 
man ee yet it is not altogether unimpor- 
tant. It exhibits a view of a fin gular va- 
al in 4 very effential” part of the ſtruc- 
ture of the human body, has been rarely ob- 


ſerved, and, I believe, has not as Jet been 
fully deferibed Ph UEFA: 


"The perfon 1 in whom this variety was found | 


L4 11 4 


was a man of about. forty years of age, of e a 
ſhort ſtature, of robuſt habit, and of a very 
difflolüte life. Having occaſionally x got a good 
deal of i money, by exhibiting himfelf to pub- 
lic curioſity, and having acquired habits of 
n 20 ery readily fell into drunkenneſs, 


* There is a \ ſhort hiſtory of a mia wonkrofiry, by 2 
Mowat, ſurgeon at Langholm, in which many particulars have 
been omitted, Vid. Edinb. Eſays, Vol. III. article 14. 
a the 
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the moſt prevailing vice among the lower claſg 
of people, He was at length very rarely to." 
ber, and in one ef his fits of inebriety ho 
died. Through the kind offices of one of 
my medical friends, he er to Wind- 
mill-ſtreet for examination; - He 
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Dz$0R1PTION.” External Pie, * 


In the Fnle view of the Norden y was 4 
ſcen, , immediately above Where tlie Hmphyſi | 
pubis is commonly Placed, a vaſcular pulpy 
mafs, about two inches i in tranſverſe diame- 
tet, and an inch and an half from its upper 

to its lower edge . This maſs was ſeated 1 in 
a deep bed, ſcooped out, as it were, from the 
lower part of the ſkin and muſcles of the ab- 
domen. When 'this maſs was examined a 
little more particularly, it ſeemed to reſemble 
ſomewhat the poſterior ſurface of. the tongue, 
but without any follicular appearance. In 
three places it projected into tubercles of no 
very conſiderable ſize, and upon two of theſe | 
the ureters opened, At the upper edge of 


* This pulpy maſs was covered with a thick Wh of viſcid 
mucus in the living body, in order to defend it from the ſtimu- 
lus of the ſalts contained in the yrine, + 


| — this 
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this maſs the ſkin was in one part finer than 
is natural, -and a little puckered. f This Was 
all the appearance of navel in this ſubject, for 
there was none in the uſual place. At the 
lower edge of this maſs, and about the middle 
of that edge, were ſituated two diſtinct rounded 
orifices, which were found to be the openings 
of the vaſa deferentia and veſiculæ ſeminalos, 
their level, was a conſiderable canal, large 
enough to admit a gooſe quill, YR ow. 
the ſubſtance of the proſtate gland, 
About half an inch under the waſcrdar mh 
1 re deſcribed; the penis was ſeen, of the 
common fize with reſpect to tranſverſe dia» 
meter, and about a little more than an inch 
in length. The whole of the upper ſurface 
of the penis was ſome what hollowed, and 
had a finer ſkin than the common covering 
of that part. Near its extremity, the canal 
correſponding to the urethra opened by a 
pretty large oval orifice. The glans was of 
the common texture, but ſomewhat different 
in its ape, being hollowed upon the upper 
ſurface; It was covered by a thicker cuticle 
than uſual, from its being bare and expoſed 
to ſition. Under: the glands there was a 
looſe 


e 
looſe projection of ſlcin, vonnelpailtideatahls 
prepuce. It wðas connected to the glans by 
a chord like the frænùm, but was neither ſuffi- 
eiently pliable nor large to Wo Nr you! 
as in ordinary caſe. 

There were two confillerable dag gel- 
mg at the groin, covered with hair- Upon 
the inſide the ſwellings were formed of fat, 
and had paſſing through them the ſpermatic 
chords. They terminated «below in à ſort of 
eorrugated tuberculated ſkin, forming the 
ſcrotum. The cellular membrane on the ins 
fide of it, inſtead of being ſpungy as uſual, 
was of a. very firm compact texture. By this 
membranous texture the teſticles adhered very 
firmly to the infide of the ſkin of the ſoro- 
tum, and the ſcrotum was divided into two 
lateral cavities, by a ſtronger ſeptum than I 
ever recalled to have ſeen. 1 
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2: Upon the inſide, correſponding to the ſitu- 
ation of the vaſcular ſpungy maſs, there was 
a ſort of projection, not unlike the poſterior 
outer view of the urinary bladder. It con- 


ſiſted of an arrangement of mene fibres, 
ſimilar 
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ſimilar to thoſe in the bladder, but ſomewhat 
mg and had opening through it the two 
ureters. Theſe ureters were of à larger than 
the ordinary ſize; and 2 ia been en- 
larged artificially. 

This perſon; had a cuſtom of Salt a 
knitting-needle up each ureter when he ex- 
hibited himſelf to gratify curiolity, which £ 
might, perhaps, encreaſe a little the ſize af | 
the ureters near their external openings. 

Above this appearance of bladder, 405 
was a conſiderable ſpace between the muſ- 
culi recti abdominis occupied by tendon 

and the peritonzum. In the middle of this 
ſpace paſfed the umbilical vein, degenerated 
into a ſort of ligament, ſo as to reach the 
upper edge of what correſponded to the blad- 
der, where it was loſt behind the integu- 
ments. The umbilical arteries climbed up 
each fide of what correſponded to the blad- 
der, and loſt themſelves behind the integu- 
ments at the ſame place with the vein. This 
place correſponded to the fine puckered ſkin 
above the vaſcular maſs mentioned in "og ex- 
ternal deſcription. | 

Upon each: fide of the fubſtance/ | corre- 

ſponding to the bladder, the recti muſcles 
O paſſed, 


— 


104 
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nearly four inches diſtance from each other. 
Between the ſubſtance correſponding to the 
; bladder and the rectum, were ſituated. the 
proſtate gland, the veſiculæ ſeminales, and 
the extremities of the vaſa deferentia. 
The proſtate gland was ſcarcely one half 
of its uſual ſize, and had an opening exter- 
nally under the muſcular maſs by a large ca- 
nal, as formerly mentioned. The veſiculæ 
ſeminales were ſcarcely more than a third of 
the ordinary ſize ; the extremities of the vaſa 
deferentia were enlarged as in the natural 
ſtructure, and opened by two rounded orifices 
externally under the vaſcular G 

The rectum was, in its appearance, per- 
fectly natural, nor was there any reaſon 0 
expect it ſhould be otherwiſe. 

The penis aroſe by two crura from the a0 | 
cending rami of the oſſa iſchũ, being * 
of the uſual e.. 

' The. criffa aſcended for more than two 
inches before they united, and between them 
was ſituated the corpus ſpongioſum urethræ. 
In that body was a canal, correſponding, to 
the urethra, having the fame vaſcular lining, 
and the openings of lacunæ. This canal 


com- 
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communicated with a confiderable cavity, 
ſituated at the bulb of the utethra, and hav- 
ing the fame lining of membratie with the 
urethra itſelf. In this cavity could only be 
ſeen the ofifices, of the lacunæ, and poſteri- 
orily it terminated in a cul de fat, 

The ereftores penis and muſcles corre- 
ſponding to the acceleratores urinz, had very 
nearly the natural appearance, but the tranſ- 
verſi perinæi were ſeven or eight times larger 
than uſual, The muſcles about the anus were 
exadtly natural. 

The tefticles were of the common ſize, 
but the tunica vaginalis was almoſt obliter- 
ated on each fide, probably from inflamma- 
tion. Their texture was perfectly natural; 
they were ſupplied in the common way with 
blood-veſſels, and the vaſa deferentia and epi- 
dydimis ſcemed of the ordinary ſtructure. 
The vaſa deferentia and à portion of the epi- 
dydimis were injected with quiskfilver, to 
ſhew that the canals were pervious. On each 
fide the cretyafter muſcle was ſtronger than I 
almoſt recollect to have ſeen it in any body. 
There was alſo a Hernia upon the right fide, 
in which a portion of the omentum was 
lodged. 

| O 2 In 
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In the anterior part of the pelvis, where 
the ſymphyſis pubis is uſually ſituated, there 

as a deficiency of bone for ncarly four inches. 

/ This was filled up by a broad ligamentous 

\ membrane, becoming a ſupport to the viſ- 
Jp of the abdomen, and. keeping ſome of 
the parts which I have mentioned in a fixed 

ſituation. The two acetabula were alſo re- 

moved at ſome what a greater diſtance from 

each other than in an ordinary male pelvis. 

In every other part of the body of this per- 
ſon, the ſtructure was perfectly natural. 

Such are the particulars of this very un- 
common monſtroſity, and they afford very 
little room for reflection. 

It appears clearly, from the ': account we 
have given; that this perſon was in every re- 
ſpect a male, and had no mixture whatever of 
the other ſex. The teſticles and vaſa defe- 
rentia were natural, ſo that the ſecretion, of 
the ſemen could take Rees as in "pony 
caſes. * 

This ſtate of the teſticles was probably ac- 
companied by the venc real: appetite as in or- 
dinary men, but ſtill he may have been ſaid 
to have been 1mpatent, 


ob The 
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The vaſa deferentia terminated by two ori- 
fices at the lower part of the abdomen, and 
there was no canal by which the ſemen could 
be ejected with force Yathcient for impreg- 
n 

The proſtate l too and veſiculæ ſemi- 
nales were in this perſon of a very diminutive 
ſize, ſo that their function, whatever it may 
be as ſubſervient to " intpregiarion, 3 was pto- 


bably imperfect. 
The openings of the vaſa deferentia aid 


not bear the fame relative fituation to the pe- 


nis as in the ordinary ſtructure; yet Thave 


no doubt that titulating the glans, ſo às to 
produce erection, promoted the ſecretion of 
the ſemen as in common men. We are led 
to this opinion from conſidering the general 
ſtructure of his organs, and it is in ſome mea- 
ſure confirmed by the imperfect knowledge 
we have of his life. There was a woman 
who lived with him as his wift or miſtreſs, 
and, from his very impudent behaviour in tlie 
company of women, he would appear to haue 
been ſufficiently ſalaciouss 
The want of a bladder in this * Shows 
ſimply, that it is not a part eſſentially neceſ- 


ay to the body, but is only a reſervoir to 
"REM contain 
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contain a certain, quantity of urine, for the 
greater convenience of the animal. This 
might be readily, inferred a priori from tear 


ſoning, without a fingle inſtance of it having 


occurred; but it is certainly known from the 
claſſes of animals in whom no bladder js na- 
turally found. 

The Gee of. the pelyis at the antes 
rigr part, and the diſtance between the twg 
acetabula being a little greater than uſual, 
had ſome effect upon his manner of walking, 
His ſtep was leſs, rm, the lateral mation of 


his body greater, and his — en, 
Lower, chan in common men * 


dice this paper was titten, I have ee 
4 he Me Fw: in a young man about twenty, who is a na, 


| BE Cologne. In the external appearance. of the abdomen | 
is 


no difference between this caſe and that which I have 
deſcribed, except that in the former the vaſcular pulpy maſs was 
mare protubexant than in the latter, and, the opening of the ure: 


ters more dependent, 'Fhe conjectu which I have formed 


about the venereal appetite is conſixmed by what 1 have learned 
from this perſon, His penis 3s often exetied at. tho view of feos 


but. from the ſtructure qf the parts, be, is incapable of 
xducing impregnation, —A deſcyiption of the external appear- 


ance of the parts in this perſon has, F underſtand, OY 
bie Oe ng FSH MM 44 
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PLATE vi. 


Dun vaſculs 1 
The appearance! M a cicatrit in the 
ſhkin, as ſabſtitute for the navel. 
The penis, wink am orifice ſeen upon 
its upper fürfate ; and under it 4 
chick fold. of Kia, 2 2 ſubſtitute 
for the prepuce.. een 2 
D. warmen with hains * * 
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A. Portions: of the muſthli recti abde! 
. minis, ſepatated gat a ;confiderable 
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; | Fy , PORE. N diſtance. fromm each other. . , 
5 13 The umbilical vein ſeen over two 


8 5 5 | Fa om irunk into a ſolid maſs. 


e be poſtettot of What corre- 
E to the bladder, wi thi the 
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5 two ureters ſeen entering into it. 
e The ureters contain bougies: _ 
A ſmall imperfect 1 gland. 
Np Very ſmall. im 
of hee nales. 1 


1 = 76 be rectum, wack; its 6 internal vaſcu-- 
lar membrane ſeen. _ 

95 H. The origins of the corpora cavernoſa 
8 it penis ſeparated at a great diſtance 
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XII. 4 Caſe of Emenyges, not proceed. ; 


ing from hcal Injury. By MaTTuzew 
a M. D. F. R. 8. Phyficlas to K. 


$942 99:71 neee pond: 797 1791. 


1 BAD ace an thei _ tlio 
2 very uncommon appearance of diſeaſe i in the 
living body, as well as of nen its er. | 


tent after death. 


Margaret Buck, aged about ten years, was 


d admitted nearly three months ago a patient 


into St. George's Hoſpital, with anaſarca and 


aſeites. Two days before her death I was 


deſired by the apothecary of the hoſpital to 
ſee her, as Dr. Ford, the phyſician, who had 
for ſome time attended her, could not come 


— 


on that day to the hoſpital. When 1 fw 
her lying in bed, her appearance differed in 


nothing from that of a perſon highly anaſar- 


cous, nor ſhould 1 have at all ſuſpected that 


there was any peculiarity in her complaint. 
Upon attempting to feel her pulſe, however, 


I was ſurprized by the crackling of air under 


”y fingers, and the ſkin was conſiderably 


9 elevated. 


ls } 
elevated, ſo that the pulſe by that means wat 
indiſtinctly felt. I chen preſſed upon the 
{kin of the back, breaſt, belly, &c. and there 


was the fame, crackling of air. Air was alſo 
felt in the cellular membrane of the inſide of 
the thighs. There was at the ſame time a 
conſiderable quantity of water accumulated in 
the cellular membrane of the legs and face, 
as could be, readily diſtinguiſhed by the 
doughy, feeling upon preſſure. The girl her- 
ſelf lay in a ſort of ſtupid Rate, exprefling, 
however, ſenſe of conſiderable pain, and 
having a geod deal of difficulty in breathing. 
After having examined the patient I ſem 
for Mr. Walker, one of the ſurgeons of the 
boſpital, who. was at that time in the houſes 
that he might have an opportunity of ſceing 
this, very curious, Appearance: af diſeaſe, and 
deſired that ſmall openings might be made 
through the ſkin for emptying the air. The 
patient died on the next dax, and 1 took an 
early opportunity of examining the full os . 
tent of the diſeaſe by diſſecti n. 
Air waz found diffuled through the cellular 
membrane. of the trunk, arms, thighs, &. ag 


_— related. "Wave waking an opening 


into 
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into the cavity of the abdomen; the ſtomach 
was found diſtended,” almoſt as far as it eould 
ſtreteh; with air, and the whole inteſtinal ea. 
nal was moderately filled with it. The air to6 
had penetrated into ſome parts of the cellular 
membrane of the ſtomach and inteſtines! 
The laminæ of the peritonæum, compoſing 
the meſentery, were ſeparated at ſome> dif- 
tance from each other by the air which oc. 
cupiec its cellular membrane, and the fwiall 
veſſels running upon the ſtomach and "intel. 
tines were univerſally filled with it. *Thete 
was about a gallon of water in the a of 
the abdomien. Daiamg: 1 is 
Upon opening into the cavity of the cheſt, 
1 great quantity of air was found in the cel. 
lular membrane between the pleura! and the 
pericardium, but none could be diſcovered in 
the cellular membrane connecting together 
| thel air cells of the lungs. A conſiderable 
quantity of water was found in che cavity of 
the pericardium, and about tins) pints in the 
left fide of the thorx. b 4 ee 
What is remarkable in e 
collection of air without any external inh. 


A in the' cellular": membrane of hd part of 
the 


Ty 
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che body. Emphyſema generally ſpread over 
the body has been obſerved to take place in 


two ways; the one Way is, by air eſcaping 
into the cellular membrane of the body, in 


conſequence of the lungs being wounded hy 


a broken rib ; the other way is, when air is 
generated by a putrefactive p racels, as occa- 
ſionally happens in mortifications. Neither 
of theſe could have been the cauſe of em- 
phyſema in the caſe which 1 have related. 
Iſt. It did not ariſe from any accident, as 
that of a broken rib wounding the lungs, 
We are perfectly clear upon this point from 
the following circumſtances, viz. when in- 


quiry was made, the patient could recollect 


no injury nor violence whatever having been 
lately done to her cheſt, and upon examina - 


tion after death the ribs were all Fn, to be 
entire. 

2d. The ebe dd mot oc ow 
putrefaction. There was no ſign of putridity 
whatever in the patient before death, and 
upon preſſing out the air in our examination 


after death from different parts, there was 
no fetid ſmell to be perceived, even in the 


ſmalleſt degree: | pat 
4 ANY Ul 4 There 


6 . 
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There ate two ways in which emphyſermi, | 
not ariſing from external injury, particularly 
when preceded by anafarca, may be ſuppoſed 
to be produced; the one is, that the watery 
fluid, poured into the cells of the cellular 
membrane, may undergo ſome chymical 


change, by which air is ſeparated from them; 


the other is, that the ſmall blood - veſſels 


diſtributed on the cells of the cellular mem- 
brane, may have ſome power, under parti- 
cular circumſtances, of ſecreting air, which is 


afterwards accumulated in theſe cells. Which 
of the two was the cauſe in the prefent in- 


| ſtance I will not poſitively determine, alths' 
I am inclined to think it was the latter. In 


caſes, however, of emphyſema, genetally arl- 


ſing without external injury, I ſhould- not 
hefitate to believe, that the moſt frequent 


cauſe is, the ſecretion of air. by the ſmall 


blood-veſſels diſtributed upon the cells of the 
| cellular membrane. 


That the Blood-veſſels have this power, 
there can be no doubt. Com plete bags art 


found in fome animals, containing” air, being 
part of their natural ſtructure, as for inſtaner 


in many fiſhes. The air could; under fuch 


circumſtances, be ſeparated only by the ſmall 
veſſels 


1er! 
veſlels | diſtributed: on the bags. themſelves. 
Complete bags, containing air, are emeſis 
found. attached. to the meſentery of | pigs, 
where it, cquld not enter ab; extern. — is 
very ; probable. allo, that in, caſes of tympa- 
nites the air is ſecreted by the ſmall veſſels 
opening upon the villi of the internal mem- 
| brane of the ſy and throyn into e 
cavity ®, 11 . 15 
There — difficulty; in aur concylring the 
poſſibility of this action of the blood-veſſels- 
taking place; it is juſt as eaſy to conceive air 
ſecreted from the blood by the action of the 
veſſels, as the ſecretion of the bile, milk, or 
any other ſecreted fluid +. How far the air 
found in the ſmall blood-veſſels of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines in a dead animal is to be 
conſidered as a decided proof of this opinion, 
I will. not abſolutely determine; but moſt 
commonly, where 1 os n air in bar, 
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Mr. W nee 
of a power in blood-veſſels to ſecrete air; and he has illuſtrated 
i by ſome of the examples here given, as well as by others, - 


+ What is the peculiar proceſs of air being ſeparated from the 
blood in the blood-veſſels, I cannot pretend to ſay; but we are 
equally unacquainted with the peculiar pro Ee os. place” 
in the We o any other bod from ĩt. 7 5 
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teſtinal canal, I have alſo found it in its ſmall” | 
blood-veſſels. The time taken up by this 
proceſs in the preſent caſe was ſnhort; the 
emphyſema had not been obſerved by the 
phyſician, who had ſeen the girl two lor three 
days before that on which I was deſired to 
viſit her; and Mr. Dampier, the apothecary, 
told me, that ſhe had ſwelled wn 
a day before I ſaw her. 7 

Caſes of emphyſema ariſing * , ex- 
'tergal injury or putrefaction, are extremely 
rare. In looking over a number of books, 
containing accounts of caſes and diſſections, 
I have found only one example at all analo- 
gous to the caſe which I have related. It is 
deſcribed in a collection of medical caſes 
publiſhed by Dr. Sickel, 1744. In the 

caſe to which I allude, emphyſema is ſaid to 
haye ſpread ſuddenly over the body of a Wo- 
man, aged above forty, without any external 
injury whatever, and on the next day to have 


left her in good he alt 


The account which the doctor has given 
of the cauſe of this complaint is, that, a lit- 
tle before its appearance, the woman had 
eaten ſome muſtard- ſeed and eruca along 


Vid. Sioelii Decad, quartam, p. 487. 1 5 
with 


the air to be generated in the blood-veſſels 


* 
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with a ſauſage, which had expanded and Gor 


in motion the air contained in the blood, and 
other humours, in conſequence of ' which it 
was carried into the cellular . . 


ducing emphyſema. 
I have found ſince writing We paper, that 


Mont. Littre has. mentioned, that where there 
is emphyſema from'a wound in the lungs, 


the air taken in by reſpiration. may be forced 
into ſmall blood-veſſels, and carried over the 


whole body in the general circulation, ſo as 


do aſſiſt in producing univerſal emphyſema, 


The expreſſions are as follows in the account 
given of his opinion: L' air etranger tou- 
« jours pouſſe peut comme il a eſte dit, en- 


« trer dans les veines & dans les routes de la 


« circulation, & par conſequent ſe repandre 
« par toute I habitude du corps *. In this 
opinion I believe Monſ. Littre to be miſtak - 
en; and the air let looſe by the wound in the 
lungs, is ſufficient to account for the produc- 
tion of general emphyſema, without the aid 
of any other cauſe whatever. We ſuppoſe 


themſelves, and to be thrown out in the form 
of a ſecreted flüid into the cellular membrane. 


Vid. Memoir. Acad, Sciences, 1713. 
A I have 
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I have found too, that Dr. Huxham, in a 
letter which he has publiſhed in the Medical 
Obſervations, has mentioned as a conjecture 
the formation of elaſtic air in the blood - veſſelsz 
but he has conſidered it as a putrefactive pro- 
ceſs, and connected only with putrid diſeaſes. 
His words are, and it is not improbable, that 
« elaſtic air may be generated even in the 
* arterial and venal ſyſtem, and be productive 
« of terrible ſymptoms, vaſt oppreſſion, an- 
« xiety, palpitation, intermitting pulſe, de- 
0 liquium, &c. which are too often obſerved 
* towards the end of putrid fevers . | 
Wo conſider, however, the air depoſited in 

the cellular membrane, in the caſe we have 
related, as having no connection with. a pu- 
trefactive proceſs, but as being formed from 
the blood itſelf, by ſome peculiar arrange- 
ment of its parts, and conducted into the 
cells of the cellular membrane by very ſmall 
veſſels. The opinion, therefore, brought for- 
ward in the preſent paper, is widely different 
from all of theſe; we believe it to be new, 

and we have been chiefly led to it by . 


4? See Medical Obferrations, Vol. = p. 33. A a my is 
Rnd by Dr. Huxham of emphyſema N ariſen during tho 
courſe of a putrid fever * fore throat. 


98 4 v . | | Mr. 
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Mr. Hunter has ſaid about the formation of 
air in his Eſſay upon Digeſtion. | 
Whether the air contained in the cellular 
membrane and the inteſtinal canal of the girl, 
whoſe caſe I have related, was the fame, I 
cannot poſſibly determine, becauſe I did not, 
at the time of examining the body, think of 
collecting the air; it is probable, however, 
that the proceſs of forming air was exactly the 
ſame over the whole body, and therefore that 
the air itſelf, or the reſult of that proceſs, 
was the ſame likewiſe, - I have twice exa- 
mined the air which is accumulated in the 
Inteſtinal canal. It was not inflammable, but, 
on the contrary, extinguiſhed flame; when 
made to paſs through lime-water, it rendered 
it turbid, and chalk was depofited, | The air 
is, therefore, either entirely of that ſort called 
fixed air, or at leaſt that air is in ſome very 
ſenfible proportion ®. I am not, howeyer, ſo 
much accuſtomed to chymical experiments, 
as to be ſatisfied with my on examination of 
any ſuhſtance whatever 1 in that way. 


Dr. Pearſon has informed me, a he has examined ſome 
air from the inteſtinal canal very lately, and that it confiſted of 
fed and phlogiſticated air, the firſt in a * and tig laſt i n 
4 m _ . N. 75 | 
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xn II. A Caſe of” unn Neal Formation in a Par 


ed the Brain. By Mr. A. CARLISLE; 
* comnicated 2 Dr. BAILLIE. Read Ot. 
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aa Mae Hs RVEY, a woman apparently 
near twenty years of age, was admitted into 


the Weſtminſter Hoſpital on the ad of July, 


1791, with an ulcer affecting the tarſal bones 


of the foot, and her general health being 
much impaired, ſhe was adviſed to have the 
foot removed. The operation was performed 


conſiderable degree of fever ſupervening, to- 
gether with great irritation, ſhe: died about 


eight days afterwards: In the courſe of exa- 


mining her body, which was done in preſence 


of Mr. Morel, one of the ſurgeons to the hoſ- 
; pita}, we proceeded to inquire into the ſtate of 


the brain; and, upon removing the dura mater 
from the ſuperior part of the cerebrum, a 
very uncommon appearance preſented itſelf. 
The falceform proceſs was entirely wanting: 


g the lower edge of the triangular cavity, form- 


ing the ſuperior longitudinal finus, projected; 


but there: was no portion of the dura- mater 


A un. 
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whatever appended to it, and this defect pre- 
vailed equally. from the criſta galli, backwards 
to the tentorium. A depreſſion was evident 
along the middle of the ſuperior part of the 
cerebrum, about half an inch deep, which 
correſponded to the lower edge of the ſupe- 
rior longitudinal ſinus; but this was ſimply 
a depreſſion, for there was no ſeparation of 
the cerebrum, as is uſual, into two hemi- 
ſpheres, it being completely formed of one 
ſubſtance. Although much care was taken 
in the diſſection, and a very ſharp knife uſed, 
yet not the ſmalleſt portion of pia mater 
could be traced in the ſituation of the natural 
cleft; a tranſverſe ſection was then made 
mann the cerebrum, keeping above the 
level of the corpus calloſum, but ſtill no 
veſtiges of membrane, or of cineritious ſub- 
ſtance; or of previous inflammation or adhe- 
ſion, were to be found; ſo that it ſhewed 
every appearance of this being the original 
formation. Fhe union of what ought to have 
been the hemiſpheres, extended down to tlie 
corpus calloſum, which was difficult to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the common medullary 
ſubſtance of the brain. Every other part of 
this organ was in a perfectly natural ſtate, 
3 excepting 


(| a 


exceptin g that the vpening in the tentoriuh, 
through which the cerebrum joins to the 
cerebellum, appeared larger than is common. 
The woman, previous to the operation, had 
her intellectual powers as perfect as people 
uſually have; and ſhe was not obſerved to 

complain of any particular affection in her 
head. I mention thoſe circumſtances, to 
ſhew how little we know of the phyſiology 
of the body, as connected neceſſarily with 
its ſtructure ; for had the preſent appearance 
been diſcovered in diſſecting the body of 4 
man, who had been ſubject during his lifes 
| time to any diforder which had been ſuppoſed 
to depend on the brain, it is more than pro- 
bable that it would have been aſſigned as the 
cauſe of the malady. Such. caſes, however 
as the above may teach us, that although 
the formation of an organ in the animal body 
ſhould be confiderably varied from the cuſto- 
mary plan of nature, yet the perfect and uſual 
function of ſuch a part may be carried on ſo 
well by this ſubſtituted modification, that we_ 
can hardly call it an imperfectio. 
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* IV. Hiſtory of a fatal Hemorrhage from a 
Laceration of the Fallopian Tube, in a Caſe 
of an Extrauterine Fætus. By Jonx 

CLARKE, M. D. Phy/ician to the General 

| Lying in Hoſpital in Store-ſtreet, and to the 


Aſylum for Female * Read ff 1-25» 
Made Ti oh Goids 
To b. 341 LIE. 0 


Dear SIR, | ones 

I wits trouble you, to ale oa to 
the Society -the following very remarkable 
hiſtory of a caſe, which, in ſome reſpects, is 
different from any, which it has occurred to 

me to meet with in the books that I have read. 
It is accompanied with a drawing of the 
parts: and, as a farther demonſtration! of the 
facts, I will beg you to ſhew to the Society 
the preparation of the parts from: which the 
drawing has been made, which both exhibits 
the ſtructure ariſing from impregnation, and 
alſo the lacerated ſurface, and the e at 

the extremities of the veſſels. 1 

Dear Os 
Yours, &c. 
Joun CLAR KE. 
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Tur abject of 400 Kllewing caſe was a 
married woman, about thirty years of age. 
Previouſly to the attack of the complaint 
which deſtroyed her, ſhe had been occaſion- 
ally ſubject tb ſome ibilious complaints: in all 
other reſpects ſne had enjoyed a tolerably 
good ſtate of health, and had borne one child. 
About two months before ſhe died, ſhe per- 
ceived a return (as ſhe thought), of what ſhe 
called. her bilious complaints, on account 1 
which ſhe took, of her own, accord, ſome 


25 medicines, which. ſhe had been accuſtomed to 


employ upon fimilar occaſions; and the paid ſo 
little attention to an obſtruction of the men 
ſtruous diſcharge for. one period, tis never to 
have me it to her huſband, nor to het 
apothecary, until a few days before her. death. 
On the 12th of May, 1791, the went into 


9 warm bath, with a view to relieve her bi- 


lious complaints, and on Friday, the 13th of 
the fame month, in the morning, without 


any previous exertion, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a violent: 74 in the lower part of her 


belly, 


„„ 
belly, on account of which ſhe lay down upon 
a ſofa in the room, where ſhe fell into a faint- 
ing fit, from which, after a few nne ſhe 
recovered. | FE: * 
At this time ſhe ſent for her oy 
a very ſenſible and intelligent man, who, as 


ſhe ſtill complained of great pain; took away 
about eight ounces of blood, ſuppoſing that 


there might be inflammation in ſome part of 


the cavity of the abdomen, and directed her 


to take ſome laxative medicines, in order to 
evacuate the initeſtines, which were attended 
with the deſired effect. The pain, however, 
ſtill remaining, he exhibited an opiate to pro- 
cure relief, re it dicht in ſome ee e 
not entirely, 3 00 bo 


He kept-the . W 0 * palliated: the Js 
pain by anodynes taken internally, throw up 
the rectum by clyſter, and applied externally 


by fomentation, which formed the plan of 


treatment, and was purſued-unifortnly through 


the whole courſe of the diſeaſe.Neverthe- 


leſs the pain was not removed by theſe means, 


but returned with great violence by paroxyſms, 


both in the belly and near the loins, and was 
generally accompanied with vomiting, yawn- 
ing, and fainting. The pulſe during all this 
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time was not frequent, and the tongue was 
of its natural colour. 

Buy the frequency of theſe attack * 
ö ng was very much reduced; neverthe- 
leſs, on Monday (May 16th) he thought 
herſelf rather better in the courſe of the day; 
but towards the evening her pain. returned 
with aggravated violence, and Od. . 
mem faint and loup. 
At this time I was deſired e 1 
found her extremities in a cold ſweat ;— 
there was no pulſe at the wriſt ; ſhe was ex- 
ceedingly reſtleſs, and almoſt incapable of 
ſpeaking (though ſhe had within a quarter 
of an hour been very ſenſible); ſhe, became 
in a few minutes more and more mm 
more and more faint, and expired. 
Alfter her death we were deſirous of A 
wining by diſſection, if it were poſſible, the 
cauſe of this uncommon diſeaſe, which proved 
ſo ſuddenly fatal; and having obtained leave 
n her 1 we examined the 0 on 
Upon ng the eee over dhe 
eavity of the abdomen, we were ſtruck with 
the guſhing of blood in large quantity, 
h en when collected, amounted. to nearly a 


Trans | gallon. 
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gallon. It was partly fluid, and partly coa- 


gulated. When we had eleared away the 
blood, the viſcera preſented themſelves not 
only free from any appearance of inflamma« 
tion, but even more pale than ey are com- 
monly found. 
Me now ſought for the 4 of the he- 
morrhage in the ſituation of all the large 
veſſels near the liver, ſpleen, meſentery, &c. 
but in vain. Upon taking hold of the uterus, 
it felt more pulpy than it commonly does, and 
was enlarged rather beyond its natural ſize in 
an unimpregnated ſtate. Paſting the hand 
into the cavity of the pelvis, in the poſterior 
chamber, to wit, between the broad ligaments 
and the rectum, I perceived ſtill remaining 
there a quantity of coagulated blood. This, I 
removed, and, after having carefully. examined 
all the ſurfaces, diſcovered a lacetrated appears 
ance, ſurrounded: with maſles of coagulated 
blood, in what at that time ſeemed to be the 
right ovarium. I therefore cautiouſly removed 
the uterus with its appendages, and reſerved 
them for farther and more accurate inveſtiga- 
tion than could at that time be afforded. . -. 
When the blood was removed from the 
part (which in the confulion, occalioned by 


coagula 
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coagula appeared to be the right ovarium); 2 
laceration was found to be in the Fallopian 
tube, about an inch and an half in length, 
each extremity of which was about an equal 
diſtance from the reſpective termination of 
the tube in the fimbriæ and in the uterus. 
The diſtention of the tube at this part was 
nearly of the ſize of a large walnut, form- 


ing a kind of pouch. More of the coagu- 
lated blood being removed from the lacerated | 
part, the ſhaggy veſſels of the chorion im- 
mediately appeared, interſperſed with ſmall 
| coagula, and lying in contact with the inter- 
nal ſurface of the pouch formed by the Fal- 
lopian tube: theſe being ſeparated, and the 
chorion divided, the amnios ſhewed itſelf, 
containing! a fœtus perfectly formed, of about 
fix or ſeven weeks growth. The Fallopian 
tube was pervious, both leading from the 
fimbriated extremity to the pouch con- 
taining the ovum, and from the pouch to 
the inſide of the uterus, ſo as to be capable 
of containing a briſtle. The diameter, or 
calibre of the tube between the fimbriæ and 
the pouch, was rather larger than it is ufually 
found in the impregnated ſtate. The right 
ovarium was the next object of examination, 


'ﬀ” am Y 
in which a large corpus luteum was found, 
occupying 1 half of the ſubſtance of the 
ovarium. - 3 i 

Laſt of all on uterus was examined. This 
viſcus (as I have already remarked) had a 
pulpy feel, and was larger than it is com- 
monly found in an unimpregnated ſtate. Up- 
on cutting it open, two things worthy. of no- 
tice appeared. Firſt, the whole of the cer- 
vix was filled with that gelatinous. matter 
which is not found except in the ſtate of preg- 
nancy. Secandly, the whole of the body and 
fundus of the uterus was occupied, by. the 
membrana decidua, into the cavity of which 
the briſtles inſerted into the two F un 
tubes penetrated. 

Such were the appearances in this Gngulas | 
caſe; to which I beg the "ty of ſubjoin- 
ing a few obſervations. 

So many, caſes of Extra- uterine en 
have been recorded by various authors, that 
they ceaſe to be matter of ſurpriſe. They 
have clearly proved the ſeat of impregnation 
to be in the ovarium, and have marked the 
progreſs or route of the ovum towards the 
uterus, its final deſtination. They have alſo 
eſtabliſned theſe points: that the uterus has 

no 
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no excluſi ive power of forming or nourtthing 
a fetus; that, in fact, it does not poſſeſs the 
former property at all, and the latter only 1 in 
common with other parts; but that it is only 
better calculated for this function by its be- 
ing entirely appropriated to it, and by having 
an pages os pens for the We netz of the 
due 

One thing particularly Ane of 200 
in the preſent caſe, is the formation of the 
membrana decidya in the uterus before the 
'oratian oyum * had reached jt. 

For the knowledge of this fact, which is 
eminently confirmed by the preſent caſe,” we 
are indebted to the acute obſervation of Dr, 
William Hunter, who, in regard to the ana- 
tomical inveſtigation of the gravid uterus and 
jts contents, ſtance high wann all n 
xiſon. 

The uterus then with its appendages, the 
ovarium and the Fallopian tube, reſembles a 


piece of mechaniſm, each of whoſe n has 


* Wente ovum, tm ovym as it comes from the 
| ovarium, or at leaſt as it exiſts in the Vallopian tube, conſiſt- 
ing of two membranes, the chorion and the amnios, which con- 
tains the liquor amnii and the embryo, but without the decidus, 


which membrane is formed by the uterus. 
„er 
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offices peculiar to itſelf, though conducing to 
the ſame general end. 

Thus the ovarium, after impregnation, 
forms the fetus, which, with its membranes, 
is tranſmitted through the Fallopian tube, 
whoſe particular function it is to catch the 
ovum as it comes from the ovarium, and 
carry it down into the cavity of the uterus. 
The office of the uterus is to form the de- 
cidua for the reception of the ovum, to ſe- 
crete the mucus in the cervix, to nouriſh the 
fetus during its abode there, and afterwards 
to expel it; ſo that each part has its own 
particular duty, ſeparate and diſtin& from 
that of all the reſt, But as each organ, tho” 
individually deſigned for certain purpoſes, 
makes a portion of the whole ſyſtem for ge- 
neration, ſo it ſeems that the ſtimulus, or 
impreſſion for action, is communicated to 
the whole at once, conſequently to every part 
of that whole. From the application of this 
ſtimulus, or impreſſion for action, the ute- 
rus, as ſoon as impregnation has taken place, 
begins to form the decidua, in order to pre- 
pare for the reception of the fœtus. Even 
if the ovarian ovum ſhould not enter the 
uterus, the organ ſtill performs its office, 


having 
2 
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having already received the ſtimulus for that 
purpoſe, in conſent with the whole, and in- 
dependently of the fortuitous delay of the 
ovarian ovum, either in the ovarium itſelf, 
the cavity of the abdomen, or the Fallopian 
tube. Another circumſtance worthy of re- 
mark in this caſe is, the ſickneſs which the 
patient had attributed to an habitual bilious 
complaint. There appears to be little reaſon 
for doubt, that this was occaſioned by the 
| Nate of pregnancy; and it ſeems to prove, 
that the ſickneſs in pregnancy depends upon 
the general proceſs going on, and not on the 


aaffection of any particular part; at any rate, 


it has no connection with the reſidence of the 


fetus in the uterus. 5 
But the moſt relakkable thing in this caſe 
is the laceration of the Fallopian tube, and 
the fatal hzmorrhage thereby occaſioned, - 
eſpecially when we conſider that the patient 
could not have been in a pregnant ſtate more 
than ſeven weeks. It is difficult to account 
for the rupture of the tube, which ſeems to 
| have happened ſpontaneouſly, at a time when 
ſhe was not only making no extraordinary ex- 
ertions of body, but none at all, and one could 
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hardly have believed, a priori, that hæmor- 
rhage to ſuch an extent could have ariſen, 
from the F allopian tube, even though en- 
larged in its capacity, as happened in this 
caſe, from the growth of the ovum in it. It 
is plain, from a a view of the pouch contain=. 
ing the. ovarian, ovum, that the veſſels are 
more numerous than in the natural ſlate of a 

Fallopian tube; yet ſtil it ſeems very ſurpriſ- 
ing when we conſider that the enlarged part 
did not exceed the ſize of a walnut, to much 
blood could have been poured out from ſo 
ſmall a part. EO 

The firſt ſenſation 7 pain. complained of 
by the patient, may be probably referred to 
the rupture « of the Fallopian tube. As both 
the pain and the fainting occurred by parox- 
yſms, it is likely that the loſs of blood was 
reſtrained in the intervals by the coagulation 
of a part of it at the extremities of the veſ- 
ſels, and that when the pain was aggravated, 
it was owing to an increaſe of the laceration, 
from which more blood being poured out, 
the patient again fainted. ; 

In hemorrhages, which take place from 
parts expoſed to the air, perhaps the mere 
expoſure may have ſome effect, by ſtimulat- 


TT ing 
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ing the extremities of the veſſels, to produce 
cContractions of them, and ſo may reſtrain tlie 
loſs of blood; but in deep-ſeated parts, where 
the temperature is favourable to the relaxa-' 
tion of the veſſels, the natural means of re- 
ſtraining hemorrhage may be exerted with 
more difficulty, and therefore a larger quan- 
tity of blood will be loft than could be ſup- 
poſed poſſible from fo ſmall veſſels. ns Kays 
I offer entirely as a conjecture. 

Upon the whole, the ſymptoms whit a6- 
companied this diſeaſe were ſuch as could not 
have led any one to form a conj jectùre ref pect- 
in 8 the nature of it: and even if it had deen 
known, we could only have deplored the in- 
ſufficiency of our art to remedy a dune = 
| uncommon and ſo fatal. DB 
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' ExPLANATION of the Pr ATEC. 
.Þ 27 8 val: 

A View? the Falopian tube, with Fes 
ſeen, the bitte containing | the feetus. The 
dark ſpots. ſurrounding the chorion, Tepreſent 
| the caagula of blood, formed at the extremi- 
ties of the uterine, vellels. "The briſtles are 
inſerted in the to, extremities of the Fallo- 
pian tube. The upper 9 85 to the uterus ; 
ho loner o habe, $4 
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A front Fi 1eW of the Covity of the Uterus. 


A. . The mucus in the cervix of the uterus, 
formed in conſequence of pregnancy, 
which is with difficulty 3 in 


an engraving. 
B. The decidua, extendin g over the whole 


cavity of the body and fundus of the 
uterus. 

C. A ſide view of the 8 of the Fal- 

lopian tube, and the fœtus ſeen ſuſ- 

pended in the amnios. | 
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A. The ovarium cut open, ſhewing t t he cor- 
pus luteum. „ 
B. A fide view of the laceration in the Fall 
Iopian tube, with the fetus obſcirely 
ſeen ſuſpended in the amnios. N 
C. A part of the cavity of the Fallopidn 
tube ſeen through a cut made i in its 
wi with a briftle 4 1835 it. 4 
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XV. Some Obfervarins on the 20 Cartilager 
found in Foints, and "moſh commonly met 
with in that of the Knee. By EvzRarnd 

Hows, Ejq.- F. R. S. and Aſiſtant Sur 
Senn to St. Gary Hyſpital. 


: neat detached and moveable ante _ I 


are the ſubject of the following obſervations, 
are not peculiar to the joint of the knee, 
they occaſionally occur in other joints of the 
body; but as they are moſt frequently met 
with in the knee, and it is in that joint they 
produce ſymptoms which render them the 
object of a chirurgical operation, I ſhall con- 
ſider them more nn when fituated i in 
that cavity. 6 

Theſe ſubſtances, in their AruQure, are 

analogous to bone; but in their external ap- 
pearance bear a greater reſemblance to carti- 
lage; they are not, however, always exactly 
of the ſame ſtructure, being in ſome inſtances 
ſofter than in others. Their external ſurface 

is ſmooth and poliſhed, which, being lubri- 
cated: by the ſynovia, allows them to be moved 
readily from one part of the joint to another, 
ſeldom remainin g long at reſt, while the limb 
Q3 N 
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is in motion; when they happen to be in 
ſuch ſituations as to be preſſed upon with 
force by the different parts of the joint, they 
occaſion confiderable pain, and a in 
terfere with its neceſſary motions. 
The circumſtance of their bring looſe, and 
having no remains of a viſible attachment, 
made it difficult to form conjectures reſpect- 
ing their formation; and I believe that no 
ſatisfactory account of their origin had been 
given, till Mr. Hunter's obſervations threw 
light upon the ſubject. The, circumſtances 
which led him to the inveſtigation of this 
| fubject, appear at firſt bght fo foreign to the 

purpoſe, that they require ſorne explanation. 
In the courſe of his experiments and ob- 
ſervations, inſtituted with a view to eftabliſh 
a living principle in the blood, Mr. Hunter 
was naturally induce * to attend to the phe+ 
nomena which took place when that fluid 
was extravaſated, whether in conſequence of 
actidental violence, or other circumſtances; | 
The firſt change which took place he found 
to be coagulation ; and the coagulum thus 
formed, if in contact with living parts, 
did not produce an irritation fimilar to 
extraneous matter, nor Was it abſorbed and 
taken 
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taken back into the. conſtitution, but, in 
many inſtances, preſerved its living principle, 
and became vaſcular, receiving branches from | 


the neighbouring blood-veflels for its ſup- 
port; it afterwards underwent changes, ren - 
dering it ſimilar to the parts to which it was 
attached, and which ſuppked it with nou- 
riſhment. 

.In attending to caſes of this kind, he found 
that where a coagulum adhered to a ſur- 
face, which varied its poſition, adapting it to 
the motions of ſome other, part; the attach- 
ment was neceſſarily diminiſhed by the fric- 
tion, rendering it in ſome inſtances pendu- 
lous, and in others breaking it off entirely, 


| To illuſtrate this by an example, I ſhall men- 


tion an inſtance which occurred in the exa- 
mination of a dead body. The cavity of the 
abdomen was opened, to examine the ſtate 


of its contents, and there appeared lying up- 


on the peritoneum a ſmall portion of red blood, 
recently coagulated; this, upon examination, 
was found connected to the ſurface upon which 
it had been depoſited, by an attachment half 
an inch long, and this neck had been formed 


before the coagulum had loſt its red colour. 


Qu  _. This 
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which it is effuſed, and conſequently the ſame 
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This ſteeped in water, ſo as to become white, 


appeared like a pendulous tumor. 
From this caſe it became eaſy to explain 


| the mode in ' which thoſe pendulous bodies are 


formed, that ſometimes occur attached to the 
inſide of circumſcribed cavities, and the prin- 


_ Eiple being eſtabliſhed, it became equally eaſy 


for Mr. Hunter to apply it under other cir- 
cumſtances, fince it is evident from a known 


lav in the animal œcoο m that extravaſated 


blood, when rendered an organized part of the 
body, can aſſume the nature of the parts into 


coagulum which in the abdomen formed a 


ſoft tumor, when fituated on a bone, or in 


the neighbourhood of bone, forms more com- 


monly a hard one. The cartilages found in 


the knee joint, therefore, appeared to him to 


originate from a depoſit of coagulated blood 


upon the end of one of the bones, which had 
acquired the nature of cartilage, and had af- 


ter wrards been ſeparated. This opinion was 
further confirmed by the examination of j Joints 
which had been violently ſtrained, or other- | 


ways injured, where the patients had died at 


different periods after the accident. In ſome 
of theſe there were !ſnddll projecting parts, 


præter- - 


Ins SN 
preternaturally formed, as hard as cartilage, 
and fo ſituated as to be readily knocked off 
by any ſadden or violent motion of the joint. 

This opinion Mr. Hunter has mentioned 
for many years in his lectures, and his argu- 
ments in favour of it are ſo conſonant to the 
general laws by which the operations of an 


animal machine are regulated, as ſcarcely to 


require further evidence: but the following 
caſe exhibits ſo many facts in confirmation of 
this theory, that it appears to me to afford a 
full explanation of the proceſs abovemen- 
tioned, and enn, to > eſtabliſh the opi- 
nion. 7 

4. man, | fixty-eight years of. age, us | 
brought into St. George's Hoſpital, on the 
20th of March, 1791, with a ſimple fracture 
of the right thigh-bone.. The fracture was 
ſituated about three inches below the great 
trochanter; it was treated in the uſual man- 
ner, but no bony union had taken place in 
the beginning of June, about eleven weeks 
after the accident, the portions of bone at 
that time being readily moved on each 
other. There being nothing in the man's 
general health to account for this backward- 
neſs i in a tlie parts to unite, he was deſired to 


explain 
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explain whatever circumſtance he was ac- 
quainted with reſpecting himſelf, likely to 
throw any light upon it. This enquiry led 
the patient to mention, that his right os hu- 
meri had been broken three years and nine 


months before, but that the bones had con« 


tinued diſunited, and admitted of motion more 
freely at that engerer e nen eres 


' accents v2 4) 


Reſt having proved ineffectual i in W 4 
union in the thigh, and it being evident, from 
8 the circumſtance of the arm, that there was 
a natural back wardneſs in the conſtitution to 
form bony union, he was directed to walk 
upon crutches, and to preſs as much upon 
the broken thigh as the ſtate of the parts 
would admit, without conſiderable pain, with 
a view to rouſe the parts to action, forcing 
them by a ſpecies of neceſſity to ſtrengthen 
the limb. In the courſe of a fortnight thert 
was an evident firmneſs in the bone, and in 
leſs than two months the patient could walk 
with the aſſiſtance of a ſtick. As there was 
fomething uncommon in the caſe, he was al- 


| Jowed to remain in the hoſpital to acquire 


ſtrength 3 in this convaleſcent ſtate he was 
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Rired ich u complaint in his bowels, whieh 


was very violent, and carried him off. 


After death che thigh · bone was found firmly 
repaired by bony union, but the bone of the 


arm, af account of which is more — 

ately to the preſent ſubject, admitted of mo- 

tion in every direction at the fractured part. 
The arm was carefully diſſected, to examine 


the ſtate of the fractured parts, between which 
there was no callus, but a large bag filled with 


_ a glary fluid, reſembling ſynovia. The inter- 
nal ſurface of this bag was ſmooth, like a 


bones was of the ſame kind: it adhered firmly 


to the ſurrounding parts, which were thick - 


ened and conſolidated; rendering it very ſtrong. 
The two ends of the bone were adapted to 
each other, all the irregularities having been 
abſorbed, and their ſurfaces were of confider- 


able extent, from the fracture being oblique; 


the upper one was ſlightly concave, or rather 
had two depreſſions, with a middle ridge; 


the lower one was ſmaller and rounded, and 


was adapted to both eoncavities, - which re- 
ceived it in the different motions of the parts. 
The ſurfaces of the bones fitted for motion 


were not — covered with cartilage, 
but 


capfular ligament, and its attachment to the 


« — ——@©. de 
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but ſtudded over with it, and the bone Was 


expoſed in the interſtices 3 a number of — a 
jecting parts, covered with cartilage, grew 


out from the ſurfaces, ſome exceedingly ſmall, 


others large. From the edges of the bones 
and the capſular ligaments, theſe excreſcences 
were larger, extremely irregular in their ſhape, 

broader in their attachments, ſofter in their 


texture, and ſerrated upon the external edge. 


Thirty or forty ſmall ſubſtances, ſimilar to 


.theſe above mentioned, were found looſe in 
the cavity, varying in fize from that of millet- 


ſeed to that of a barley-corn, of a roundiſh 


form, and ſmooth on the ſurface; the largeſt 
of them were more flattened, and ſerrated. 


Their hardneſs varied conſiderably, ſome of 
them being as ſoft as cartilage, others ſo ſolid 


as not to be pierced by a needle. Thoſe bo- 


dies muſt have been originally attached, and 
broken off by the bet pe _—_ man on a 
another. 1 1. 0 
> The proternatural 0. oi which 1 ws 4 
Sen was in its nature and uſe ſimilar to 
the naturally formed joints of the body; theſe 


excreſcences and looſe bodies were its princi- 


pal peculiarities, the formation of which ap- 


pears to have been the reſult of the violence 


committed 


—_— —— 
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committed on the parts previouſly to the for- 
mation of tlie joint, and may be explained EY 
in the following manner. 

When the bone was broken, the ruptuted 
veſſels poured out their contents into the in- 
terſtices of the lacerated parts, for the pur- 
poſe of uniting them again; this, however, 
not taking place, it was neceſſary to accom- 
modate the parts to their diſunited ſtate, to 
this end the blood, which had now become 
uſeleſs, was in part abſorbed, and the new 
joint formed. The remains of the coagulated 
blood, which had not given the ſtimulus for 
its-own abſorption, underwent changes i in its 
nature, aſfimilating it as much as poſſible to 
that of the ſurfaces to which it was attached, 
in ſome parts'its texture reſembling Eee, 
in others being 1 more eh 9g to rr or 
bone: 

| When we compare e ſubſtances with N 
the looſe cartilages found in the knee⸗ joint, 9 
which are alſo produced in conſequence of 4 
accidental violence, and ſimilar in their ap- F 
pearance, we are naturally led to conclude 3 
that the latter originate from extravaſations of x 
blood, altered in its nature by the parts in | 
which: it is * ſimilar to thoſe in the | 

artificial _ 
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into the moving parts of the joint. . >. 
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artificial joint hens deſcribed. Ir both caſes 


the readieſt mode by which. we. can accgunt 


the blood, fram which vo 


; body was originally formed. 


Theſe looſe cartilages,. as they have. beey 
commonly called, although they. may occur 
in any Joint 'of the body, are found. malt. fre- 
quently in the knee; and in this joint, from 
the pain and inconvoniences they product 
have become the Mie en nn 1 | 


ſurger ). 


One or more e may Fork ae Þ 


the ame joint, I have knows. ong-inftance in 


which there were three; they arc cammonly 
about the. 620 of a hoxſeę · bean, often much 
ſwaller, and ſometimes confiderably larger; 
when very large, they do not give ſo much 
trouble to the, patient as the {aller kind. A 
ſoldier in the 5th regiment has, oge nearly 


as big as the patella” which occaßong linle 


uneaſineſs, being too large to iauinuate itgalf 


In this diſeaſe, 1 5 
bodies is the only mode of relief and it Þ 


fortunate for thoſe ho are afflicted veith it. 


that 


5 


that the knee-Joint is e moſt favourable in 


the body for ſuch an operation; for the ca- 
vity extends a conſiderable way beyond the 
moving parts of the joint, and is continued 
into parts, which, when divided, will more 
readily unite than the common capſular liga- 
ments, and be leſs liable to communicate the 
inflammation that comes en, the en to 
the general. cavity. 


. ntints-aiwwge: be 
found,” no time can be fixed for the operation; 


but the patient, who will ſoon become fami- 


lar with his own complaint, muſt arreſt them 


when in à favourable ſituation, and retain 
them there till the ſurgeon can be ſent for. 


Before the operation, the limb ſhould be 


extended upon a table in an horizontal poſi- 
tion, and ſecured by means of {affiftants z 


the looſe cartilages are to be puſhed into the 


upper part of the joint above the patella, 
and then to one fide; the inner ſide is to be 
preferred, as in that ſituation only the vaſtus 
internus muſcle will be divided in the opera- 


tion. Should there be ſeveral of theſe bodies, 


they muſt be all ſecures; or the operation 


ſhould be poſtponed till ſome more favourable . 


opportunity, ſince the leaving of one will ſub- 
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ject the patient to the repetition. of an opera» 
tion, not only painful, but attended with ſome ; 
degree of danger. 6490 DTS 
I) be looſe bodies are to — ne the 
fituation abovementioned by an afliſtant, . a | 
taſk. not eaſily performed while they are cut c 
upon, from their being lubricated by the * | 
novia; and if allowed to-eſcape into the ge- 
neral cavity, they may not readily, if at all | 
be brought back into the ſame ſituation. 
The operation conſiſts in e des 
cCiſion upon the loofe cartilage, which. at,will 
be beſt to do in the direction of che thigh, 28 
the wound will more readily be healed by the 
firſt intention. If the ſkin is drawn to one 
fide, previouſſy to making the inciſion, the 
wound through the parts underneath will 
not correſpagd with that made in the ſein, 


The MY upon. the cartilage muſt he made 
with caution, as it will with difficulty be re- 
tained in its ſituation if much force is applied. 
The aſſiſtant ĩs to endeavour to puſh the looſe 
body through the opening, which muſt be 
made ſufficiently, large for that purpoſe; but 
as this cannot always he done, the broad end 
of an eyed probe may be paſſed under it, fo 

| Sas 
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as to lift it out, or a ſharp- pointed inſtrument 


may be ſtuck into it, Which will fix it to its 


ſituation, and bring it more within the ma- 
mgemeht of ths We ng ue c 
The cartilages being all extracted, the cut 
edges of, the wound are to be broug ht to- 
gether, and, by means of a compreſs 1 lint, 
not only preſſed cloſe ta one another, but alſo 
to the parts underneath, in which fituation 
they are to be; retained by ſticking plaiſter, 
and the uniting bandageles- med! + 5 
| Ass ufo by the firſt intention is of the 
utmoſt conſequence" after this operation, to 
prevent an inflarntriation upon the joint, the 
patient f ſhould remain in bed with the leg ex- 


tended, till the wound 1 is. perfefly united, or 


at al: all chance ae ee end. 
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The lber portzomlof the bone. 

44 1 ormed 2capfular Haarhend:ſos 
| Founding the c uitylof the juin. 
e. e. The ſurfaces of ot fractured ends of the 
333 10 nde en en eee 
2 of motion; the upper ſurface haying 
„ ee 
1 Page e.lower one 18. rounded ; an | copy, 
| mealure tted to, moye in ther 

8 ach of* the cavities.” Both theſe furfaces"ate 
: MP8  Patklity coverdl with aFobſtarice"firnitar 
do cartilage, in the interſtices of which 

the bone is expoſed. 

From the ſurface of the bones ariſe a number 
of ſmall hard projecting parts, very narrow at their 
baſe. From the inner ſurface of the capſular liga- 
ment there are excreſcences of a ſoſter nature, very 
large, ſerrated on their external edge, and attached 
by narrow necks. Many of theſe ſubſtances, both 
of the hard and ſoft kind, were found looſe in the 
cavity, their attachments being broken by the mo- 


tions of the joint. 
11 2 44 | 2 XVI. 
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Medicine. By Gzor as ForDYgs, M. D. 
F. R. 8. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians,, 16.9 ets an an re 1 gs 
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ledge is founded has hitherto been princi- 
pally deductions from the practice of medical 
practitioners, made by themſelves, and com- 
municated to the public, | The caſes them- 
ſelves from which theſe deduQtions were 
made have ſeldom been publiſhed ;' and when 
they have, they have principally been of ex- 
traordinary diſeaſes; and theſe have commonly 
been ſtated, with a view, to ſome particular 


: oy 


point, in ſuch a manner that they cannot he 


brought as evidence: ſufficiently accurate to 
be depended upon 
The foHowing eee ee 


the evidence in caſes more compleat, by diſ- 


particular ſymptom by itſelf, and ſheuing its 
connection with, and the relation it bears to, 
the * the diſeaſe, 131) 
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If a perfect Sh of this kind was formed, 
and if a caſe was taken correctly according to 
it, it is clear that ſuch à caſe would bring 
into view the Whole of its evidence; and 
that 4 compleat collection of ſuch eaſes would 
form a" perfect body of dic be ae Birks it 
is known. The reſult would · be, that we 
ſhould get rid of that variety of opinion which 
pervades the whole of the ſcience; and our 
opinions would be grounded on the ſolid foun- 
dation of obſervation, and not float, as driven 
by the mere caprice of practitioner s- 
A ſecond effect a perfect ſcheme of this 
kind would produce, is putting the evidence 
which is brought in any caſe in a true point 
of view; and ſhowing what is Nill wanting 
to make it concluſive” 00 0k 
In this country it is the Wes Frequent 
to th employypdactitiners who are conſidefed qs 
of leſs note at the beginning of a complaint; 
and afterwards, if he ſhould not he thought 
capable of conducting, or if he ſhould not 
dure the diſeaſe, another is ſent for, is ſup- 
'poſedcof greater ſkill. dg not mean to ar- 
gue che propriety of this uſage; but as it 
exiſts; it often happens that this ſecond ptac- 
titioner can obtain 2 little authentic evi- 
8 8 2 dence 
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dence of what went before in the diſeaſe, by 
which he can judge of it. It is meant as 
another advantage of this ſcheme to point 
out to theſe practitioners the thiugs they 
ought to take notice of: * and if they fill up 
the columns of this ſcheme at the time, good 
evidence will always be ready both to them- 
ſelves, and to any other 1 
has gone before in the diſeaſe. | 

The things to be ednfidered in a — 


are divided in this ſcheme into thoſe Which 


happen before, or at the time when the 


diſeaſe takes place; and the things ow 5 


happen in the progreſs of the Hiſraſe. s 
The things which happen before * ph 


the time of the attack are placed in hotizon- 


tal» columiis u and under theſe the, things 
which happen during the progreſs, in you 


pendicular columns. | 


The things which have happened before 


and at the time of the, attack are not after- 
wards - en them once there fore 


is ſufficient- i To eur o N 
Thoſe Abbingerwhich happen aftet᷑ tue at- 
tack are conſtantly changing; all theſe art to 
be enumerated im the order they ariſe, and 
therefore muſt often be repeated. Theſs 
949912} R 3 Points 
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points are attained by placing them in this 
order, as is ident wy 2 RL * _ 
ſcheme.! , 

The firſt of the horiatntl deities is us 
climate in which the patient lives at the time 
of the diſeaſe. In which we are to remark, 

-1ſt, The part of the globe where it lies. 
| The evidence of ſcience ought to be per. 
manent ; but towns and kingdoms are flac- 
tuating, therefore the longitude of à place 
ſhould be taken from ſome part of the earth 
which is remarkable, and is likely to con- 
tinue The latitude is not liable to any error 
from any fluctuation that can fo 999-4 
1 reges 

Adly, The expoſure to "ot FOO: - 
Za, The winds which aſually be 
and the ſtate of the 2 — ow 


_ duce, 


Athly, The ſituation * height complied 
with the _ — we above the 
level of the ſea. Art 
Fthly, The nature of the foi n to 

its: moiſture and dryneſs; and the ſi tuation 
with regard to rivers, lakes, or marſnes. 

Gthly, The qualities of the waters uſed by 
the inhabitants, and the quantity they are 

ſupplied 


[a7] 
ſupplied with; as that will often point out 
the means by which the parts o the food 
pot uſad. 20 well as — ſub. 
- 7thlyy — the a e 
gchly, Any particular effluvin, or other mat 
ter contained in the atmoſphirein confhquetitle 
of the largeneſs of a. town, mode of living of 
the inhabitants, mineral eſſiuvia, &. 
. \gthly, The ſtrutture uf the houſos. 
_  tothly;\ The modes: of living of the inha- 
bitants, by which is meant the uſual manners 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants as to food, 
drinks, keeping, dreſs, exerciſe, and employ- 
ment of time, which often gives light into 


ner eye ee 


community. OE aohn 
Lene ee tote 
ſcribe the ollate of London 


London, latitude 31˙ 31 e * oi 


5 37, weſt from Greenwich, 5* 16/23 eaſt 


of the opening into the Mediterranean from 
the accan.” The town is large for an Bu- 


ropean toun, being in 2 body about five miles 
in length, and three in breadth, beſides a 


number of rows of houſes lining each fide of 


the * going. « out from it. A mile is 1691, 
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6485 lengths of a pendulum ſwinging ſeconds. 
The greateſt part of the town is fituated on 
the north ſide of à river called the Thames. 
The ground on which this part ſtands is an 
bill, which riſes with a quick aſcent from 
the bank of the river, and then gradually, 
although unequally, to the north weſt; which 
is the moſt elevated part. The river on the 
ſouth ſide is conſinell by an artificial bank, 
the ground on that ſide being flat; but the 
| water does not ſtagnate in the ditches, being 
p kept in motion by the tides. On this ſide 
| ſtands a conſiderable part of the town called 
Southwark, in a body near a mile both ways: 
above this there is. at preſent only a ſmall line 
of the town on the ſouth. hide of the rivet. 
London reaches along the river. ſide to the 
weſt, until the river leaves the bottom of the 
hill and turns to the ſouth. Above this the 
river is confined between artificial banks on 
both ſides, and is lined. with houſes till it 
runs through two old towns, Weſtminſter and 
Lambeth, conſiſting moſtly of ruinous houſes, 
exclubve of the tiyer, about A mile in length 
and breadth; Ar aid Anga fi. 
e London is nende, beſides he houſes 
Which le the roads, rich, many large vil- 
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lages; — the * 44 tha Py 
to the ſouth-eaſt. 

The river Thames runs abba a | valley 
upon a bed of gravel, and probably clay un- 
der it, for many miles above and below Lon- 
don! The valley is bounded on both fides 
by hills not exceeding four hundred feet in 
height. | Where the river runs in the middle 
of the valley, it is ſecured by artificial banks 
on both ſides, which have laſted longer than 
the memory of hiſtory, extending in all more 
than thirty miles. Theſe banks, when the 
river waſhes the bottom of the hills on either 
fide; are only continued on the oppoſite fide. 
When not encreaſed by either rains or the 
tide, the river is about a quarter of a mile 
broad, not more than twelve fret deep, and 
now and then in very dry ſeaſons it has been 
forded by horſes. The tide in this rivet riſes 
above fifteen miles higher than London. At 
London it riſes at ſpring tides from twelve to 
fourteen feet. The water is very pure ſome 
miles above the town; near the town it is 
mixed with mud, and contains a ſufficient 
quantity of mucilaginous matter to putrif. 
When preſerved in caſks it purifics itſelf by 
P and remains . more 


A - pure, 


. „Ie | 
pure, but it never putrefies ſenfibly» in the 
river, nor in the ciſterns in which it is fome« 
times kept for 2 few days for uſe. At the 
lawer part of the town it contains à little ſea- 
falt when the tide is at its height; but this 
does not reach to the middle of the town. 
Its ſpecific: gravity is the ſame with that of 
with this water, which is pumped up by ſe- 
veral engines, Farmen by fire, n 
their houſes. e eee {tv n n! 
The town is alſo ſupplied with water by 
_ an. aqueduct, which is brought from more 
through a canal of about fixty miles in length. 
The water of this aqueduct is alſo pure, and 
unleſs when heavy rains bring down: clay, it 
is bright and clear, and does not putrefy on 
keeping. Its ſpecific gravity is alſo the ſame 
with diſtilled water? This water, as well as 


the other, is carried in wooden pipes/under 
the ſtreets into the hotiſes of the inhabitants. 


There are ſprings: found on digging every 
here in the town, which might yield 
large quantities of water. Theſe were for- 
merly uſed, but are now little employed, be- 
cauſe the ſupply from the Thames and New 
8} 4 River 


| [ 25r ] 
River is much cheaper. The waters of theſe 
ſprings contain a ſmall portion of ſea- falt, and 
a larger quantity of magneſia vitriolata, fo 2s 
to be ſenfible to the taſte, and ſo as in ſome 


places to act as a purgative. They alſo con- 


tain gas; ſometimes in quantity fufficient to 
give them wor a2 and render er * 
able to the taſte. 

Rain water is never uſed, being ahrays very 
impure from the duſt floating in the air, and 
lying on the tops of che hoe, {> 20088 
' The whole ſupply of water from be 
and engines is 109,440 cubic feet in an hour. 
The valley through which the Thames runs 
is gravelly, generally dry, and not marſhy till 


about a mile below the town, the water in 


the river being confined between its banks. 

The hills, or riſings, on which the princi- 
pal part of the town ſtands, are moftly a mix- 
ture of clay and ſand; the ſand or gravel ge- 
nerally being in rather the — LANrOOR 
In ſome places the ſoil is gravel. 

The winds from ſouth- weſt to north-weſt, 
and from ſouth · eaſt to north - eaſt are the moſt 


prevalent. The weſterly winds blow over the | 


great Atlantic ocean, paſſing before they reach 
Londen over part of Great - Britain for about 
tur - two 
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two hundred miles, and over Iyeland: when 
they veer: to the north. They are generally 
moiſt, although much drier than when they ar- 
rive at. the weſt coaſt of the iſland. The baro- 
meter js generally low when they blow. They 
are commonly moſt prevalent in February, 
September, November and December. The 
eaſterly winds blow over the large continent 
of Europe: theyr are always dry. The ba- 
rometer is high When they blow. They are 
moſt prevalent in January, March, and the 
beginning of April. They are cold, except 
ſometimes when they blow in July and Au- 


gut, Mbile the weſterly, winds are almoſt al- 


ways warm, 0 in 8 ee if they 

pyerge to the north. Shah: r 
I )!be heat of the air is yery dn Alden 
remaining equal for many days; and every 
year differing entirely from the preceding ones, 
not only in heat, hut alſo in moiſture, and 
rain. Sometimes the winter is ſeverely cold, 

with froſt from November till May with litz 
tle interruption ; ſometimes the water is not 
frozen for more than ten or, twelve days. 

Moſt commonly there is a little froſt in No- 
vember and December, but otherwiſe theſe 


months are uſually very. foggy ande moiſti 
{ The 


— 


09 
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The! principal froſt generally is in Januaryz 


February is commonly a mild, open; moiſt 
month. March is“ generally cold and dry. 


The ſummer montlis vary as much ſome- 


times there are three months very warm, 
ſometimes not more than à werk; tlie latter 
half of July is commonly the hotteſt. In 
Auguſt heavy rains often fall, eſpecially in 
the laſt half of the month. The thermo» 


meter ſometimes riſes to above 80 of Fah- 


renheit's ſcale, very rarely to 86“; but the 
moſt common ſummer heat is from 65 to 
75 it ſometimes falls in the winter to- 553 


it has been known to fall below the point 


marked o; but very rarely. The moſt com- 


mon winter heat when it freezes is between 
20 and 309g the moſt frequent when it does 


not free between 40%. and 5ꝰẽ 16 

7 The air when dry is always loaded with, 
and often obſcured by duſt, which conſiſts of 
aſhes and foot ariſing from pit- coal, the fuel 


which is commonly burnt; horſe dung pro- 
duced, and ground to ſmall powder by the 


numerous earriages drawn by horſes, with 
which the ſtreets. are always crowded ;- pow- 


der of granite and flints, which form the 


ſtreets and roads, and are GE extremely 
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fine by'the wheels of the carriages... Theſe 
powders, with various others, penetrate the 
houſes every. where, and undoubtedly enter 
the trachea, adhere to the ſurface. of the 
lunge, and not uncommonly produce cough, 
with difficulty of breathing, in people n 
coming from the country. 14 NR; 
The ſtreets. are 1 four af 
22 narrow as to prevent two carriages 
from paſſing, and many of them wide enough 
20' allow: five or more to paſs, eſpecially in 
new parts of the. town, which form more 
than half uf it; they are from ſixty to twenty 


fleet wide, thoſe of great communication ſel- 


dom lefs than thirty, in the old part of the 
town; in the new part moſt of them are not 
leſs than forty. In ſeveral places there are 
ſquares of a conſiderable ſize, i. e. from about 
100 to 1oDO feet ſquare. i The ftreety' are 
well paved, and clean, notwithſtanding the 
immenſe quantity of hole dung mann 
128 
ITbe houſes, — of theſe in the 
hoſt part of the town, which are not more 
than a fourth of the whole, have a ſtory ſunk 
under the level of the ſtreet. This contains 
Gn kitchen and other offices. Below. the 
| * 


— 


{ 85s I 
beet he eng of tie Rory: s Govergd 
there +6, communication rom the houſes 


fluid are cartied aff; „Aches, bones, Kc. are 

conveyed away in garts twice a: week. The 
greateſt part of the houſes are of an uniform 
ſtructure ; in ach ſtoryg large room in front, 
a ſmaller room and the ſtaircaſe occupy the 


back part, and there is frequently a ſmaller 


rom added behind. There are, cammonly 
four fiories- beſides the one under the level of 
the ſtreet. ;- Oe» dini 74 
Ihe town is ſully inhabited; 3 
a houſe unoccupied. The number af inha- 
bitants is very little known : 
various kinds have bern made by man au- 
thors ; hut theſe have been founded on le- 
ments entirely Ponjectural, and are therefore 
of no nſe As far as my own opinion goes, 
and nothing better than opinion can be formed 
in ithis-caſe, they are about a million. They 
conſiſt of alles: ' iying. in 1 IF ent 
manners. 
The 7d claſs-includes thoſ living hb 
paternal fortune, or riches ſuddenly acquired, 
.comprohending a few merchants. The wo- 


men 
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men of this claſs live almoſt! conſtantly is 
their houſes, Awhich are very cloſe,” although 
the rooms are ſpacious, ' and the whole houſe 
perfectly clean and neat, or in carriages;\with 
no labour and little exerciſe.” This gives them 
à delicacy in their appearance hardly to be 

deſcribed. As a flower brought for ard by 
the cheriſhing heat of "conſervatory; whefte 
it is defended from the nipping winde, ex- 
beeds any thing produced by nature alone, 
Uke it they too have a tenderneſs of conſti. 
"tation! Which fubjects them to diſraſt from 
the flighteſt expoſure to any cauſe. Their 
| tration; however] prevents them from being 

often expoſed to infection or fudden oed, 
which arè the great cauſes of violent diſeaſe 
in this metropolis; Their complaints there- 
fore ate generally Night; and very irregular; 
nor can they bear medicines in any way of a 
rough nature. Their diſorders muſt therefore 
be touched with the flighteſt hand This 
has often produced an imbecility of practice, 
not only in London; but throughout the 
kingdom, which firſt infects the medical 
people who are immedutely employed in the 
diſorders of this clas. Althoug there may 
ſometimes * be found one or two 


among 


* 


. 
among theſe who, are not the moſt learned or 


judicious practitioners, yet they are the richeſt, 


which contributes not a little to the ſpreading 


of this infection. Notwithſtanding the diſ- 
eaſes of the women of this claſs are frequent, 


yet they are ſeldom. fatal, ſo that ey, often 
lire to a great age. 


The men of the gal claſs 2 are b in i the 
air in the morning, and. uſe exerciſe, .. They 


live in the country. parte of the year, when they 


are often occupied in hunting and ſhooting. 
With ſome. exceptions, they are of conſtitu - 


tions ſufficiently ſtrong, are ſeldom diſeaſed; 


their, diſeaſes are ſtrong, and marked, and they 


bear the operation of powerful remedies. 


The men who, are menial. ſervants of this | 
claſs, like the domeſtic; ſlaves of the ancients, 


are idle, lazy, uſe little exerciſe, none when 
they can avoid it; they are thus rendered i ir- 
ritable, and being often expoſed to all the i in- 
clemency. of the weather, in the winter ſea- 


ſon often till, three or four o clock in the | 


morning, they are exceedingly ſubject to diſ- 
caſe, particularly of the thorax ; and few of 


them attain to any great age, except thoſe of 


the higher ranks. | 
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The women ſervants reſemble in their con- 
ſtitutions their miſtreſſes. 

The clergy are fewer here than in almoſt 
any other ebuntry in Europe. They are very 
apt to be affected with hypocondriacal com- 
plaints, perhaps from an idea that they do not 
occupy their proper rank in life. Being in 
general regular in their manner of min Yep | 
often attain to a great age. 


The lawyers who are a in buſineſs, 
are often, from their great attention and la- 


bour of mind, weak, and diſordered in their 
primæ viæ. Thoſe who are not employed, 
may be confidered as in tlie fame ſtate was 
| the independent gentlemen. 

_ Phyſicians are fo few, that it-is badly 
worth enumerating them. There are not 
much above two hundred in all, and not near 
half that number are employed in practice. 
Except when they are cut off by infectious 
fevers, before they are habituated to infec- 
tion, although often diſeaſed, phyſiciins 95 


nerally attain a conſiderable age. 


45 


Attornies and apothecaries are to be con. 
fiderett in their manner of life and conſtint- | 
tions in the order of tradeſmen. RA | 


Merchants 


4 
rs of conſequence form 
the next claſß. E * he women of this claſs. live 
a regular life, going to bed generally before 
midnight, and riſing about nine in the morn- 
ing. Moſt ; families have villas near town, 
where the. women paſs much of their time, 
RAG during the ſummer ſeaſon... They 
are much more in the air, and conſequentiy 
haye neither the delicacy nor the irritability 
of the claſs we have firſt enumerated, enjoy 
a muck, better ſtate }, health, their diſeaſes 
are more, FEB Bhs 4 6055 hear the, action of 
powerful remedies. ihe of this claſs, 
ſame Fa e Wi fo, 4 & time is much 
employed in. fiting. Senęrally rr leaning, on 
chef breaſts, hen ſabject to complaints 


exciſe, el pech on hor{chack, and often, Yep 
in the gopntry 2,91, of thein jn point of eat- 
ing are luxurigus. 2 viliuo tea Hiomt 218 
The leſſer tradeſmen, ſhopkegpers, and ma- 
nufactures$, are alſo ſober and, regular in their 
mangen of life but they, are much. confined 
ta thein houſes, eſpecially the women of this 
claſs,; which renders; them.; irritable and ſuh- 
ject to diſtale,;aften. violent and fatal. Nor 
is that ptrtiof the men. whole, bulincls cal 
8 2 


34.9 8 
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chem abroad leſs ſubject to wolln, 

fo that they rarely attain to great old age. 
The laſt claſs conſiſts of the working part 
of the manufacturers, and labourers bf all de- 
_ hominatiohs ;** who; with ſome exceptions, 
ik the" moſt diſordefly, profligate, debauched 
ft" of hüman beings perhaps in the whole 
earth; Working Hard, and being dextroug 
in their occupations, and of coutſe earn- 
ing large ſums of money, which they ſpend 


54. 


in 3 expoling theniſelves at the Kune 


6071 idle while they have any money left; 15 
that their life is ſpent between labour and at- 
tention above their powers, and perfect idleneſs 
and debauchery. Their women; ulſo paſſing 
Fron affluence to diſtreſs almoſt every week; 
are forced, although ſoberly inclined,” to/ tead 
à very diſorderly life. Pulmonary complaints 
are more particularly common and fatal in 
this claſs, as well as all other diſeaſess. 
London is fatal to infants in general. On 
#Eornpariſon of charity children ſent to be 
| nurſed in the environs, with thoſe nurſed in 
town it appeared the loſs in town, being thirty- 
nine, was only twenty nine in te ſame num- 
ber and time in the — 4 But if this'lol is 
£2213 | 4 great 


I as J 

great altogetlier, it is tremendous among the 
loweſt claſs, the mothers being almoſt always 
obliged to labour for their bread, and often 
even robbed by their huſbands, have no time 
left to. take the care neceſſary for the rearing 
of infants, ſo that they are often left to wal - 
low in dirt, notwithſtanding the general diſ- 
poſition, to cleanlineſs. in this country; and 
can never receive that exerciſe,.-or purity of 
the air, which is requiſite; nor can their 
food ber at all attended to. Add to this, a 
pernicious practice of continuing to give them 
ſuck for even two or three years, by which 
they hope to prevent their having charge of 
many children) This pernicious practicg goes 
even toſtne mothers. of the ranks above this; 
while mothets in the higher ranks refuſe the 
natural ſuſtanance to their ãnfants, leaving 
them often to the care of ſtrangers, regardleſs 
of mothbrly affuction-. Fxom all theſe cauſes, 
the loſs of -bhildretw iir London is more than 
one half before they attuin the fifth year of 
their age. ati 13116U9 16: 0801 7111” 8; 

The ſecond horizontal columnin the feats, 

is marked the” preceſſion —— or ou 
courſe of the nne e. 
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This column is meant principally as one 
ground of CN ou cauſes of _ 
demies.” DESI T1014; Of, bail 
It is euer, eh "y dans (arddeE, ur- 
eaſe ſometimes riſesand ſpreads throuph atbwn, 
a whole country, nay over a whole continent 
at one time; rages with violence for a certain 
period, and afterwards ceaſes : when this hap- 
pens, we ſay the diſeaſe is epidemic. I do 
not mean to enter into the whole hiſtory of 
ſuch diſeaſes, but only to obſerve that the 
different ſtates of the human body ariſing 
from the temperature, moiſture, &c. of the 
atmoſphere in which a man has lived for a 
length of time, renders him ſubject to parti- 
cular diſeaſes often more than its preſent ſtate. 
The inhabitants of the ſame town, nation, 
or even continent, ſometimes are expoſed to 
the ſame peculiar ſtates of the atmoſphere, 
and the conſtitutions of the inhabitants in ge- 
neral are therefore rendered equally ſuſceptible 
of being affected by the cauſes of the ſame 
diſeaſe. If ſuch cauſes, therefore, ſhould be 
generally applied, the diſeaſes will be univer- 
fal, or epidemic, over the whole country. If 
the cauſes ſhould be partially applied, the dif- 


caſe will be epidemic in that town or country 
where 
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where they ate fo applied; and if they he · ap- 
plied ho where, the epidemic will not ariſe, 
notwithſtanding the prediſpoſition. rb 
For mſtance, dyſenteric purgings are often 
brouglit on in the autumn by the moiſture 
and coldneſs in that ſeaſon ; but in other au- 
tumns equally cold and moiſt, dyſentetic 
purgings do not happen in the ſame number. 
In ſome they are epidemic in an high degree, 
in others they hardly appear. It is not, there - 
fore, the ſtate of the atmoſphere at this ſea- 
ſon that is to be looked on as alone producing 
the epidemic; for this would not have: taken 
effect if the preceding ſummer had not given 
the prediſpoſition. Hot and long ſummers 
produce diſpoſition to dyſenteric purging. 
Our ſummers ſometimes begin in April, and 
continue till the end of Auguſt, with un- 
equal, but ſometimes great heat through the 
whole; at other times they do not begin till 
the middle of June, and end in the beginning 
of Auguſt, the heat hardly at any time reach- 
ing to 70*. In the laſt caſe there are hardly 
any dyſenteric purgings in the autumn, but 
in the firſt they are yery frequent and violent, 
eſpecially if the cold and moiſture of the au- 
tumn come on ſuddenly or by fits. But al- 
| S 4 though 
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though the ſummer be hot and long, theſe 
purgings do not * nl peta amet be >, 
n warm. | 

How far we are to eee into 
| 2 ſeaſons is difficult to ſay; I think 
have noticed effects from three years back. 
The years 1779, 1780, 1/781, for inſtance, 
were years in which the ſummers were long 
or very hot; at the ſame time the winters were 
mild. It is well known that living in warm 
air gives prediſpoſition to intermitting and re- 
mitting fevers. At the beginning of theſe 
three years ſuch fevers were very rare, and 
hardly to be met with; they began to appear 
in the ſecond, and were very frequent at the 
end of the third, ſo that I took: thirteen of 
them at one time into St. Thomas' Hoſpital, 
and theſe had ariſen in the environs of Lon- 
don, and we were never without aeg caſes 
of this diſeaſe . 4414 9) 1 | 

The courſe of former een "ny be tak 
God journals, which are often kept with great 
care. Where they are kept by any public 
body, it is no way neceſſary for a practitioner 
to keep them himſelf. A clock would keep 


Mun caſes of people with intermitting lf rs the 
* hoſpitals ſrom marſhy parts of the und . 


83 
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them the beſt if Mr. Cummins's principle 
were adapted to the thermometer, quantity 
of rain, &c. as it is to the re e 
| might eafily be done. eee Darts 

Buy marking the courſe of the ent 
ſeaſons, it is probable that great light might 
be thrown on the decline of diſeaſes, as well 
as their ſpreading; but it muſt require a long 
time before much advantage will be gained. 

The next column contains the preſent ſtate 
of the atmoſphere, which ought to be marked 
not only at and before the attack, but through- 
out the diſeaſe. This is difficult, on account 
of the various things to be attended to, many 
of which cannot be referred to public or pri- 
vate journals or clocks. The weight of the 
atmoſphere may undoubtedly; the general 
moiſture may alſo. The wind, which is of con- 
ſequence in this reſpect, that particular winds 
in. particular countries have 'peculiar effects. 
The caſt wind, for inſtance, is in this country 
a drying wind, and produces cold by diſſolving 
moiſture, ſo as to be felt in the bed. chamber 
of a patient in rheumatiſm, &. as is well 
known. The purity of the air cannot be 
judged of by any thing external to the cham- 
ber in which the patient is, if he be conſtned 
Ai | | 1 
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to his bed or bed chamber, with any FOR 
of accuracy. Methods have been found lately 
of aſcertaining the quantity of pure air con- 
tained in the atmoſphere; but theſe methods 
ſhew- the pure air to be in as great quantity 
in the atmoſphere of a ward of an hoſpital, 
where the infection is in the moſt violent de- 
gree, as on the banks of a ſtream murmuring 
over pebbles in a gravelly ſoil. wu, 1 

It does not ſeem to be the quantity of pure 
| die enemies eben atmoſphere that is to be 
ſought after, but the various ſubſtances inter- 
mixed. In the fame manner as it is very dif- 
ferent to the drinker of water, whether he 
drinks it with a duſt of plain ſand or arſenio. 

The marks of purity in the atmoſphere in 
a room, or rather freedom from noxious va- 
pour or powders, or ſmall drops of liquid 
matter, are very obſcure. A felon brought 
into a court of juſtice, apparently in perfect 
health, has, from his cloaths or perſon, ſent 
out ſuch a quantity of noxious matter, as to 
infect half the perſons prefent with violent 
fever. Vet the men neareſt him, nor in any 
other part of the court, have been ſenſible of 
the leaſt ſmell, taſte, feel, or any other ſen- 
—IJ ſo that unleſs it had hap- 


5 Pened 
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pened more than once, or even if it had not 
happened frequently, no man would have ſuſ- 
pected that the diſeaſe had ariſen from that 
cauſe. Juſt as when the venereal diſeaſe firſt 
broke out, no perſon ſuſpected that it aroſe 
from coition, but from ſome malignity of the 
air. The nuns therefore in Paris, in order 
to avoid this infection, were not cloſe ſhut 
up in their convents, but houſes were fitted 
up for them in the country, out of the in- 
fection of the air of the toẽwognnn. 

The purity of the atmoſphere from infec- 
tious or noxious matters in the bed-chamber 
of a patient, muſt be taken from various cir- 
cumſtances, which our prefent knowledge 
can give but little direction about. I have 
often ſeen a perſon already infected and at- 
tacked with fever, go through a fever with 
as mild ſymptoms in a room where there were 
ſeveral people ill of the ſame diſeaſe, as another 
who was kept in the pureſt atmoſphere that 
could be procured. Yet if ſeveral perſons 
who had entered the room had been feized 
with fever, we might determine that there 
was febrile infectious matter. We are, there- 
fore, to take the purity of the atmoſphere where 
the patient is, more from the cloſeneſs and fize 


therefore, we ſay the air in à room is warm; 
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of the rom, current of air, &c, but the ſub... 
ject is not ſo far inveſtigated as to be capable 


of being farther gone inta. The heat of the 
atmoſphere of the room is of material impor- 


tance to be noted, both for the preſent go- 


vernment of the practitioner, and for the evi- 
dence of the diſeaſe. Heat in medicinal ef. 
fe& is not hy any means to be judged of by 
the thermometer alone in the atmoſphere in 
vrhich the patient at preſent is. There muſt 
be taken into conſideration the temperature 
he has been lately accuſtomed to. When, 


we cannot fix to that idea the name of a de- 


gree in the thermometer. In winter in this 


country, 60 of Fahrenheit's thermometer is 
warm, or rather hot; in ſummer 7300 ig 
moderate temperature. In other wountries it 
48:01 There are places in India and 
Africa, where go? in certain ſeaſons of the 
year is cold. Having firſtiaſbertained vrhat is 


generally felt warm at ſeveral ſeaſons in à year, 


d may then refer ãt to the thermometer. In 
London in he cold ſeaſon 5 is warm, and 
in ſummer y, varying in other” ſeaſons be- 


teen theſe two points. It is not here pro- 
per to enter into the effect uf Hot and cold 
S atmo · 
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atmoſpheres on diſeaſes I ſhall only mens 
tion one inſtance. In acute rheumatiſm in 
winter, if the heat he G we ſhall rarely have 


muth-metaſtetis;90blle:masy te urge if 
* be 45 or 500. Di . re er 


a Phyſicians in albages have been of opinion, 
that it is of great advantage to attend to the 
epidemic diſeaſes which prevail, not only be- 
cauſe it ĩs uſeful in / caſes of the epidemie it. 
elf" but becauſe thefime cauſes which influ- 
ence the'body:fo as to make it ſubject to that 
particular diſeaſe, render it liable 40 be af. 
fected in a peculiar manner when any other 
Ldiſeaſe takes place. I might ground, there- 
fore, this column upon the authority of Hip- 
pocrates, dydenham; andͤ various other phy- 
ſicians of great weight. But perhaps it may 
be uſeful to make ſome obſervations to deter- 
ceſſaty to be noted. O SGH i 
eaſes that become epidemical. Theſo may 
ariſe from an infection which produces: di- 
eaſe, Which, when it has once happened, does 
not recur; during the lifei of the petſon ſuch 
as the ſmall-pox. In this caſe.it may be, that 
bs ae guarded itſelf againſt the 
2 diſeaſe 


dets men in general at that time, more apt $0 


amt perſon, ariſe and ſpread at times througł 
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diſeaſe fo long that a great number of per- 
ſons are liable to the infection. Numerous 


caſes of ſuch diſeaſe may ariſe on this account, 


if the infection ſhould be by any accident in- 
troduced into ſuch community, although there 


be nothing in the air or the courſe of the ſea- 
ſons, or any other . circumſtance, which ren» 


receive the infection; ſuch a. diſeaſe hege: 


ing epidemic in this manner is not of mucꝶ 


uſe to be noted in this elumn, as it. ill t 


govern in any degree any: other diſcaſe,.,; But 
it frequently-happens. that infectious, diſeaſas 
xhather they recur but one or oftener. in abe 


a community Which has not been guarded 
quia tham, or Hut nagligently, as in Ion: 
don, Where there is always! (mall-poxs a⁰ 
other ſuch inſectious diſeaſes, hieb xecur 
but once, yet ſometimes . they: ſpresd them 


ſalves myetrimore: univerſally: than atipthers, 


and the ſame thing happens in the {plague 
eians are much indebtad to Dr. Ruſſel, and 
id other diſeaſes vhich recur in the ſame pet 
Fob wee than onde. When this happens 
e muſt he ſome Fansliaides . 
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the bodies of men in general, which renders 
them peculiarly liable to be infected. ' Theſe 
peculiarities may have conſiderable influence 
on any other diſeaſe that may ariſe; but 
have not been hitherto inveſtigate with any 
degree of precifion. It is, however, the ob. 
object of this ſcheme of diſcaſe, to bring out 
evidence, and therefore ſuch piles hound 
always be note. 28 

Another ſet of epidemic Alta — 
from cauſes that are very commonly applied, 
are not infrctious, therefore the diſeaſe 22 
ariſes more frequently in a community at's 
particular time, becaaſe the Bodies of mem in 
general zre influenced ſo as to be more eaſily 
affected by fuch cauſes. Thus in the ſpring 
the bodies of men are rendered fühfe A t 
phlegmonous in kammatione, in the aaa 
to dyſenteric affections. ghost 

Or there may be Hiſaſes which may ariſe 
either from infection or without ary infection; 
ſuch as the eryfipelatous ſorè throat,” bel 


called the putrid or alcerated ſore throat 
which is ündoubtedly an infectious diſeafes 
but which Rkewife ariſes" often white there 
can be nd kind of ſuſpicion of infectiom 
Tu certainly become epidemic from their 

being 


being peculiarities. produced in the .bodies. of 
men of a community,; which renders... them 
fabject to be affected either by infection. or 
any other cauſe. In theſe caſes of epidemics 
almoſt, every diſeaſe inci CNL to the. human 
body. is mare or leſs influenced by the pecu- 
liarities which ggęaſions the epidemic, affec-, 
tion, and therefore ſuch require very particu- 

lar notice. 2 PEAS HT; e l! 
The next col iseant to point out, the 

temperament. 93 Hippocrates 

conceived that there werg four humours.in, the 
| | hence men, according as ne or. other of cheſe 
humours abounded, . were. nid to, be of a fan- 

- guincous, hilious, melancholic, ar ghlegmatic 
temperament... This doctring, perxaded the 
whole of Greek medicine, and continued 
through the Arabian during the reign, of the 

Abaſſides, ang came, with gther reeht and 

n medicine into Hurape, The modern 


knowledge, of the; fluids, of. the, human body, 
ſhews. that, the, doctrinę, which, treated of 
theſe Hu was withows che ſwallſt Found 


pearanees and differences have Kere cel 
nn pbybiciags.hath.in health and cul 
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eaſe, and have been deſeribed in words which 
were only applicable to the hypotheſes of the 
cauſes on which they were ſuppoſed to de- 
pend. Although theſe hypothe ſes art not 
true) yet the appearances which occaſioned 
their ſbrmation are perfectly grounded: There 
does, for inſtance, exiſt in certain men; born, 

bred up, atid living in all the circumſtances 
of others of the ſame community, a dif off 
tion to phlegmonous and nn Was 
tion. 'Thoſe who have this diſpbfftion, Habe 
likewiſe their diſtaſes influenced by it, And. 
have been faid to be of a fanguitieous refripe- 
rament. There are others in whom perfect 
regularity takes place in all their diſeaſes /"Wif- 
poſſtion to regülarity is Alg evident Ar Weir + 


natural functions. Such hadve been fiid to be 5 | 


of a bilious temperament. Others thete are 
in whom there is great irregulatity bötkt in 
health and diftaſe;*"theſe have” been "(aid to 
be of a phlegmutic temperament. In others 
there is zu degtet of» intratability in 2 all 
their diſeaſes, as well as in what happens in 
their healthy ſtats}, tlieſc have been ſaid to 
be of a mhnchtlt temperature. It wotfld 
require a much longer differtation than en 
be allowed bene to N the various paſs 

ſages 
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conſequence to be noted, as it often governs 
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ſages, in the works of practitioners, to ſhew 
that this was what produced. the idek of tem- 
perament. A phyſician, whoſe practice is in 
any degree extenſive, muſt be very inatten- 
tius not to ſee clearly theſe differences, which, 

however, run into one another in all Rind of 
variety. It is much to be wiſhed, that the 
antient names for them were aboliſhed ; in 


the ſpecimen, therefore, I har not uſed the 
term phlegmatic temperament. But whether 
theſe antient names may be uſed, or whether 


ſcription is to be given, it ĩs a matter of great 


many circumſtances in the diſeaſe. As for 
example: we ſhould expect in the fmall-pox, 
eyen before che eruption, a great degree of 
general inſlamtnation during the time of the 
eruption, if a man had great diſpoſition to 
phlegmonous inflammation; but if the patient 
ſhould be ſubject to irregularity in natural 
things, we ſhould expect that the diſeaſe, 
When the eruption took place, would exhibit 


watery puſtules, ſoreneſs, great frequency of 


the pulſe, and the other ſymptoms of a diſeaſe 
which Ihave called, in the Elements of the 


Practiee of Phyſick, I of irritation... 
ego) Beſides 


"I 
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Belide des theſe "diffexth Ces i in the cchſtitützön 
of the b A „Which h ave > been marked by phy- 
fictans 1 ip almoſt | | ages'as nearly general 
amon "mankind, there are in particular ha- 
bits . peculurities, which | have been called 
idiof yacrah „ Which may h have mnhenece | in a 


reat 45 gree on the appearance of diſeaſe, and | 
the cl of rhedſcines. I Baye known, for 


Us >. A 


example, 1 many” inſtances where the pile; in- 
ſtead of Seing on regularly, has been very ir i= 
| regular; 3 in ſeveral caſes without any « other ir- 
regularity i it has intermitted, and yet. all the 
functions of the body have been carried on 
perfectly. Perſons 270 been affected by 
opium, * purgatives, ' and various other medi- 
cines, in a manner totally different from the 
effects which they produce i in mankind gene- 
rally, - Such circumſtances often tend to miſ- 

lead, if they are not known therefore, form | 
the next horizontal column. 

It i 1s Hyfficiently evident that it is neceſſary 
to note the uſual manner of living of a pa- 
tient previous to the diſcaſe, as it has not only 
an influence on the diſeaſe itſelf and its ap- 
pearances, but forms allo a ground of prac- 
tice, For example : : if a man had been ac- 


cuſtomed to drink a large quantity of wine in 
* "= 8 health, 
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health, if he Fa be ſeizel with a fever, 

and that fever go on till the ſtrength be much 

| exhauſted, wine might be exhibited in con- 


ſiderable quan tity ; while if a man who drank 
no-vinous liquor in the ordinary mode of his 
living, had. an equal quantity ity exhibited t to him, 
he would be intoxicated. Although the fa- 
ſhion of ſome practitioners at preſent is to 
by Paris is in fevers N rwe with wine, 


4s 8 


broths ate to be exhibited Fa al at any 

= time, it certainly would be more pardonable 
| to preſcribe them to thoſe who have been 
much accuſtomed to live on animal food, as is 

the caſe of the inhabitants of this country? 

In the mode of living the points to be con- 

| Are are, the kind and quantity of food and 
drink Which is made uſe of. The times of 
uſing food and drink. The defence from, or 
expoſure to, the weather. The quantity and 


times of lecping. The _ and times of 
exerciſe. 


The ate 1 living * cherefore form the 
next horizontal column. E. 
The next column of thoſe containing things 
to be marked previous to the diſeaſe, I have 

"called 
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called times ind contingencies. Theſe are, 
in the firſt place, the age of the patient. | 

It i ĩs not of great conſequence to. mark the 
nd age, that is, the exact number of years 
a man has lived; but great changes take place 
at different periods. The firſt period may 
be conſidered as happening far the firſt nine 
months. The ſecond from. the, end of that 
time, to the end of the fifth year. During 
the Whole of both theſe city wh ile chil- 
dren are ſubject to particular diſeaſes, they 
are remarkable. for the irregularity which takes 
place in all their diſeaſes. T he next period 
| s from five. to fourteen ; the moſt healthy of 
the whole life-time of man, provided the 
ſmall- pax, and other ſuch infectious diſeaſes, 
which happen but once, | are either gone 
through before, or do not occur till after- 
wards, and provided alſo that there is no 
ſcrofulous diſpoſition in the child. From 
fourteen to twenty eight i is the next period 3 
during this time there 1 is inflammatory diſpo- 
ſition i in men, and to women ĩt is a very try- 
ing one. From twenty - eight ta forty- five is 
again an healthy period. From forty-five, to 
prey is to be conſidered as the next; and 
T 3 | after 
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after that time th the item i is wearing out yery 

1 this column 4 the flat of the menſtrual 
flux is allo to be noted, s well as any diſcaſe | 
the patent lt formerly 1 1 55 with; 
| fince ee bee nden i in man inſtances, 
on. thoſe. which follow them, 2s an intermit- 
tent will occaſion 4 A ſupfequeüt fever, even 
after years, to brea down into an, intermit- 
tent of the fame type, type, as I have ſeen in ſe⸗ 
vera inflances. Laſtly, any accidental \ Cit= 
cumſtance 3 1s to be ſet down. . s ny 

The laſt thing to be noted before te. tak- 
ing Place of the diſeaſe, is the app lication | 
made to the ſyſtem which gives occaſion, to 
the diſeaſe, and which. i 18 its 'ecafional cauſe, 
It may be⸗ an application to any part "bf 1 the 
body, or to the mind. The knowledge of 
the occafiqnal cauſes 'of diſeaſes is 5 great 
conſequence for the preſervation of health. 
In ſo far it does not conſtitute a part of the 
hiſtory of a particular caſe of diſcaſe, there 
fore has reference to the ſcience of medicine 
in general. The knowledge of the occaſional 
cauſe is often alſo of great uſe i in pointing out 
ber! treatment of diſtaſes, in as far as the 


- 

* 

maxim 
_— ” 


* f 1 
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maxim that the cauſe. d — the frog 
fe& will ceaſe; is true. 3 

The knowledge of ths . Naos of 
diſeaſe is extremely difficult, and in many 
caſes by no means as yet alcertained. - The 
difficulty ariſes from various cauſes. The 
firſt is the uncertainty of the action of every 
thing upon the human body, both cauſes of 
diſeaſes and remedies. We have ſeen, for 
example, as in the caſe at the Old Bailey 
during Mr. Naſh's mayoralty, a felon bring- 
ing infection with him into a court of juſtice, - 
which produced fever in a great number of 
thoſe aſſembled in the court, while thoſe af- 
fected fat promiſcuouſly in every part of it 
with thoſe who eſcaped, and there was no 
human means of diſtinguiſhing any difference 
in the conſtitutions of thoſe infected and 
| thoſe who eſeaped. That a man, there- 
fore, has been expoſed to an occaſional cauſe 
of diſeaſe who has not been affected by it, is 
no proof that that particular application is not 
an occaſional cauſe of that diſeaſe: yet this 
argument has been held by many practitioners - 
of great eminence. Sir J. Pringle, for ex- 
ample, affirmed that the cloaths of a man be- 
ing moiſtened with water while he wore them 


was not a cauſe of catarth or rheumatiſm, | 
T 4 becauſe = 
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troops, have had their cloaths wet while they 
wore them, without either catarrh or rheu- 
matiſm ariſing. Nevertheleſs it is certainly 
true, that I have ſeen more than two hun- 
dred patients at leaſt, who, when in perfect 
health, on having had their cloaths moiſt- 
ened While they wore them, were ſeized im- 
mediately with catarrh or rheumatiſm, when 
there was no other the leaſt apparent cauſe of 
the diſeaſe applied. On the other hand, it 
is equally; fallacious to ſuppoſe, that any ap- 
plication to the body, if followed immediately 
by a diſeaſe, was the occaſion of it. If, for 
example, a man, after drinking a glaſs of 
water, ſhould be immediately ſeized with a 
fit of apoplexy, it would not follow from 
thence that the apoplexy was occaſioned by 
drinking the water. But if a diſeaſe ſhould 
be found to follow / immediately upon any ap- 
plication made to the ſyſtem in a great num- 
ber of caſes by one practitioner, who was the 
only one WhO had acceſs to ſee ſuch applica- 
tion made, there would ariſe a conſiderable 
degree: of probability that it was the. cauſe of 
the diſeaſe. If more | practitioners than one 
had had occaſion to fee fuch application made, 
and: * the diſeaſe immediately fol- 
; | lowed, 
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lowed, the probability would increaſe. It 
would increaſe the more if theſe practitioners 
had had no communication with one another; 
and it would come almoſt to a certainty, if ĩt 
had been obſerved by many practitioners dur 
ariſe more than once in ten; twenty, or even 
an hundred times that the applicatiom had 
been made. Such, however,» has the inat. 
tention to accutacy been, that many occa- 
| fional cauſes: which produce diſeaſrs imme 
diately, are rather admitted from common 
conſent unenen Wen e as n 
n. dati mit int; 
In the next — awe, in 
that. in many caſes the occafiqnah cauſes of 
diſeaſe do not operate immediately, but the 
perſon appears in perfect health for ſome time 
before the diſeaſe comes on. As in the ſmall. 
pox, after catching the infection, there is un- 
doubted proof of the patients continuing ap- 
parently and actually in perfect health before 
the diſeaſe takes place. Here the difficulty 
increaſes in an immenſe degree. It is true, 
indeed, that ſuch diſeaſes as never ariſe ex- 
cept from one well known cauſe, ſuch as the 
ſmall- pox, and ſome other infectious diſeaſes, 
have that cauſe well aſcertained even when it 
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is not underſtood in what manner it operated 
before its effects became ſenſible. But in 
other caſes, here a diſeaſe ariſes from many 
cauſes, it becomes extremely difficult to aſcer- 
tain the application which has actually pro- 
duced it. This has been the origin of greater 
confuſion in medicine than any other circum. 
ſtance whatever: for a practitioner, in relating 
either a ſingle caſe, or the. reſult of his expe- 
rience in diſeaſe, has generally taken no man- 
ner of notice how long it was from the appli- 
cation of the ſuppoſed cauſe to the beginning 
of the diſeaſe. It is, therefore, a ſtrict rule, 
that in filling this horizontal column, it ſhall 
be ſet down exactly how long it was after the 
application of the ſuppoſed cauſe before any 
morbid appearance was perceived in the ſyſtem. 
When a diſeaſe ariſes ſome time after its 
cauſe has been applied, it is clear that that 
cauſe muſt have produced ſome alteration, 
which became a cauſe of the difeaſe, The 
conjectures with regard to this alteration, have 
formed the greateſt part of the fallacies, hy- 
potheſes, and confuſion in medicine, they 
being almoſt entirely from conjecture, and 
not obſervation. It is, therefore; high time 
ah r en be laid aſide, and the inter- 

| 40 igh Oui As Jhow 1 "mediate 
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mediate appearances, from the application of 
the cauſe to the appearance of the diſeaſe, 
ſhould only be noted, Perhaps it may not 
be overloading this difſertation, already too 


* 


long, to ul one Inſtance. | Sudden expoſurs 


to cold cer produces diſeaſe in many 
caſes. he d Which it produces have 
been 925 Þr granted to ariſe ſome times at 
a diſtance from the time when. the cold was 
produced, in this caſe, it hag been ſap- 
poſed, from th e matter of the inſenſible per- 
ſpiration being ohſtructed, accumulated, noxi- 
ous, and | capable, of producing diſeaſe; like-. 


„ 


wiſe that it did actually produce diſeaſes by 
its noxious qualities, . Now of all this Ty: 
is not the ſmalleſt evidence. W. | 

Theſe things are to be N wich re- 
gard to the evidence, 0 of the actual cauſes of 
diſeaſe. "There i is another circumſtance to bg 
attended to; the effect which, the cauſe pro- 
duces, if the application, of it be continued 
during the courſe of the diſeaſe :, for ſome» 
times the cauſe continuing, is the occaſion of 
the continuance of the diſcaſe. In this caſe. 
the maxim is true, that cauſa, dempta tolitur 
effeftus ; as if a thorn be run into the fleſh, 
it produces an inflammation, and keeps it up; 
but if the thorn be removed before the in- 


flammation 
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llammation ariſes to a certain height, the i in- 
flammation will diminiſh and ceaſe. | Yeti it 
may alſo happen, that the occaſional cauſe 
being removed, the effect may continue, 
without any application of any new cauſe 
. by the firſt, and the diſeaſe 1 may go 
bon. It may happen in medieine as in mo- 
tion, "that a body being 'impelled by a given 
power, will move on, although there i is no 
new impulſe. If the cauſe of diſcaſe con L 
tinue to be applied, yet no continuance of the 
effect may be produced, as T have endeavoured 
to ſhow in a former paper in this volume on 
fever. Want of attention to this point his 
introduced an infinite number of hypotheſes 
in medicine, ſuch as the idea of ſome error in 
the fluids being the occaſions of che continu- 
ance of fever; ſuch error, or, in other words, 
alteration of properties can never be admitted, 
unleſs proved by experiments, and although 
I myſelf have tried various experiments % 
determine the properties of the fluids con. 
tained in the blood-veſſels during fever, as 
well as the ſecreted fluids, I never found any 
properties exiſting in them which do not o- 
cur in perfect health; nor has any perſon as 


yur found out a means of diſtinguiſhing the 
blood 
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blood of a perſon affected by fever, from that 
of a man in perfect health, as far as has hi- 
therto been made public, except that in ſome 
caſes of violent fever it does not coagulate ſo 
firmly, the red particles are broken down, 
and there j is an evident tendency to putrefac- 
tion, even ſo as that there are inſtances upon 
tecord of its being fœtid. But this putreſ⸗ 
cency of the blood is the effect of the depreſ- 
ſion of ſtrength, for it happens only where 
there is previous great depreſſion of "Frag, $ 
and When {ſuch depreſſion ariſes in any other 
caſe, the ſame Progreſs. towards e 
is always obſerved. 

There are eee in 1 the diſcaſe 
once produced, goes on without any cauſe at | 
all, as the motion of a maſs of matter being | 
once produced, the maſs would continue to 
move on if in free ſpace. e > top 
In the next place it is to be 50 78 chat 
this may be the caſe where the cauſes pro- 
duce a diſcaſe immediately on their applica 
tion, and alſo when the occaſional cauſe pro- 
duces an effect, which effect is or is not a 
diſcaſe itſelf,. but the cauſe oft 990: Wok 
1 7 . . X NR Ne Wert 
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I chall juſt add, that diſeaſes 4 appear to 35 
on fimply, without any continuation of the 
application of any cauſe: or one part "of them 
may be a Cauſe of the other reciprocally, as 
ſeems to be the caſe in influnmations. 4 Abr 
this is foreign t to the preſent fuß je&t. nen 


5 Thee are the thing 8 to'be.c 0 FAY ryed” fore 
the difeaſe take; place. dell 109 
| © Thoſe things which ar re te "WI obfirye ryed 
during the diſcaſe, a are es 1 La 
4 columns, as m ay be een ip in ys Theme, 
hich will Tufficiently. explain Kr as be in 
Ke things laid down to "be: "obterved. "by ll 
authors who have practiſed. There i: 18 aul 
one column which requires explanation, = 
day of the diſeaſe, - TY hn ee, 
"th. day has been Farioully" 8 or nidered, je: 


11) 


cording to the purpoſes 5 5 time has 
been meaſured. It is almoſt ſuperfluous,” to 
mention, that a day has been taken from the 
riling of the ſun to the riſing , of the 1 ſun; 1 
from the time. the fon, paſſed the meridian, 
till the time of its next. paſſage « over the me: 
ridian; from the time of a ſtar's pallage over 
the meridian, until its next paſſage over the 
meridian. All theſe meaſurements of time, 


as well as others, have their particular uſes. 
| lot It 
6 


1 & } 

It is well known that' almoſt all che an- 
tients, that is to ſay, the Greek phyſicians, 
have counted days in diſeaſe, as well as tlie 
Arabians, moſt of the moderns, the Chineſe, 
and indeed almoſt all nations in whom the 
ſtudy of medicine has made any tolerable pro- 
greſs. Yet few authors have conſidered when 
a medical day begins. It is true, that al. 
moſt all have taken the period from the 


ſun s-paſling' the meridian to the time of its | 


next paſſing the metidian} as tie length of 
the day, - which is unequal. It-feerris how- 

ever, notwithſtanding, to be received with 

univerſal conſent, that this inequality is not 
to prevent our (conſidering this period as 
the length of a medical day. But the time 
of the beginning of tlie day is a point which, 
for accuracy, ſhould have been aſcertained 
from the firſt. Suppoſing two fevers in 
different perſons to begin at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon on Sunday: in one of theſe 
the criſis takes place on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, at eight 6'clock” in the morning, 
and in the other at two o clock in the af. 
ternoon; if we count according. to the ordi- 
nary reckoning of days, both criſes. would hap- 
pen on the eighth day of the diſeaſo. But 
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if we begin the day at the time of the attack 
of the fever, then that criſis which took place - 


at eight in the morning, would be-on-the-ſe. 
venth day; and that which took place at two, 
would be on the eighth. Therefore, unleſs 


; this point be previouſly. determined, every 


thing about critical days is thrown, into cons 
fuſion. Perhaps there ſhould be two modes 

of counting the beginning of medical days: 
one from the , commencement of the diſeaſe 


itſelf, Mhatevec time of day it took place, 


Which ſeems to have been adopted, and is 


proper, as far as I can judge, in pure phleg- 


monous inflammation, not attended with fe- 
ver *. But in the human body a natural 


evening attack of fever is ſenſible in all mans 
kind, even in the moſt. perfect health, and 
this begins at five o'clock, in the evening; 
therefore that hour, in many diſeaſes, muſt 


be Sonne, the beginning of a medical 


2 2 2013-0 
It al lead into a diſſertation far beyond 
my. preſent purpoſe, to lay down, the obſervas 


Han from practice and contem * tion of the 


* It is to be obſerved bas, that I * not mean 0 7 7 
heat, and frequency of the pulſe, but what is often called ſimple 
fever, and by Dr. Cullen fever ſtrictly fo called, 1 £9 ng 
eh works 


C A SEE 


J. 


Mrs. L. 


Climate ESC. few 1 
Preceſſion of the ſeaſons two very long and cold winters, followed by ſummers alſo cold, but mild autumns, particularly, ik hat. — CC _ CS 
Preſent temperature „ i — 3 3 
Epidemics frequent inflammations of the ſkin, or red eruptions, ſometimes accompanied with eri ſypelatous «= throat, ſometimes without ; they particularly affected — p: art ot the town «44 
Temperament 6”; rather ſmall in ſtature, and delicate. Her pulſe in health ſmall and weak, and eaſily rendered frequent. 
Peculiarities T7 3 N e 
Mode of living as women of a middle rank; regular as to hour of ſleeping. * 
Times and contingencies [aged 29; menſtrua regular, not much in quantity; had been married four years without being pregnant; ſhe had been affected two years before with a nervous fever,. which continued nearly four weeks. 
Occaſional cauſes none apparent. * — 
Rey day | Pulſe. | Skin, Heat | Hear feel Heat Muſcles. Lyes. ; i I ; : | : : X I Gr: D 
1787 3g | be ts lk ol uſcles Eyes | Tongue * & ED | Stomach. 87 _ Inteſtines. Urine. Sleep. | Miſcellancous Obſervations, Þ Meine 
Jan, dif- Ther- | patient, |the ſkin | | ; 
caſe. mome- by the 
ter un- phyſician, 
der the | 
tongue. | | 
Gp. m.|12| F. 7 — an to appetite |refrained excepting for the feel of the linimentum volatile gutturs 
ce the not loſt from ani- uvula no complaint 
uvula. mal food 
| 1 | 
13] 8. (een not hot throat natural [appetite tea and natural [not ob- diſt i is jacobi 
urbed |f ly diſordered vis jacobi veſſ 
p 1 &2|80 and ſore 1K water- ſevacua- [ſerved a . Ps 7 
90 | gruel tion in the 
- | morning 
x 4|Sun. [2 & 3 _ not hot | foul _ rather af- | ſick beef. tea, no evacu-|ditto verylittle, miſtura ſalina c. tart, emet; 
an * fe barley- ation drowſy gr. 4 ſextis horis ä 
| | wr, water, 
oughs Kc. 
| | 
M | b | | 
15 M. 13x 4a * hot | fouler ſloughs 1 nauſea the ſame evacua - [ditto the ſame R cort, Peruv. N ij. tertiis hor. 
110 | increaſed ec | tion in the 31. myrrh. 3 ij. mel. roſar. 
| morning gi. aquz purz 7 viij. m. ſub- 
| | | utendum pro gargiſmate 
* p. m. 166 T. 41124 iry 105 [hot moderate | in noways| dull a thick doe fb. | 
| . gh of not per- [nauſea, ſago, pa- evacua - ſomewhat ] doſin I ſaw her for the time in | R aq. menthi vul fs. cort. 
Ll | tenſe ellowiſh | an ath co-|feftly eaſy which ſhe|[nada, &c. tion as Jof a whey] and x this diſeaſe * Fr. pal j. 1 2 12 e. 
| rown lour co- [fr the Jaſcribes [with uſual in [appear- drowſy t. al Aa q hora 
1 — "ow the Jaffttion [to the me- wine, the morn-[ance = 
| or me hole ofſtie dicines lemonade i I. ol al N 
| | | triangle, | right ton, thtut by 4 Zi) j 5 —— 
the baſe | fil, round [ 3 8 
*. which the | K tincturæ rofar, 3 vj. tinct. 
| was not red myrrh. 3 ij. pro garg. 
noon [17 W. 596 _ 100 | temperate moderate natural. [brighter 2 N 1 * dif- [nauſea the ſame the ſame [higher co- till doſing medicines continued 
| cruſt leis | red about [ficul one, but loured, 
natural | the edge f1 tom the » appe- work A — 
of the [throat Frite eloud 
ſlough, 
which be- \ 
ins to 
| the ſlougli fell off the evening 
| | | | | | R | feparat | | of the 18th, and ſhe recovered 


* 


o Afis E 


II. 


Climate 


Preceſſion of the ſeaſons 


* —-— 


three very cold and ſong winters, a very warm beginning of the ſpring, but two cold months from a north-eaſt wind 


cold tor the ſeaſon 


Preſent temperature 


in different parts of the town different diſeaſes were more frequent. In the part where the patient lived, violent fevers and diſeaſes with ſymptoms of irritation prevailed 


Epidemics 


bilious ſtrongly marked; complexion brown; ſtrong blackiſh hair ; judgment accurate; determination great ; habits fixed 


Temperament 


Peculiarities 


a —„ 


tree but equal; dined at the ſame hour, five; eat heartily; drank a bottle of port after dinner; no ſupper; uſed much exerciſe 


Mode of living 


Times and contingencies 


aged thirty-five ; not married, but does not abſtain from women 


ſat up with a friend who died of a violent fever a fortnight before the attack 


Occaſional cauſes 3 
778 Skin. Heat Heat Eyes. Tongue. | Reſpira- | Præcor- Stomach, Drink. Inteſtines. Sleep. Urine. Occaſional Remarks. Medicines 
4757. feel of pat. | Touch. tion, dia, | : 
; very dr very cold [cold ex- | unmean- white mu- very diffi-|tenſe' nauſ; regular he was ſeized at three with hora octava veſpertina ſumat 
June: 25 * N bob ceptinthe ing cous co- cult 7 coldneſs, Or rather a numb- ipec. gr. vi. — tart. — 
4 p. m. tracted, & palms and vers it neſs growing into coldneſs gr. j. R vin. antim. tart. ij. 
8 of a duſky meuth | ſumat gutt. xxx. cum hault, 
colour | ſequent, ſextà q. h. R aq. 
menth. ſativ. 3j fs. ſp. cin- 
nam. 3 ij. ſach. pur. 3s. m. 
. ated. very hot | hot, and |a ſtupid | more relieved | ſtill tenſe only bar- | had two |a little ſa white [very great head-ach above the] perſtet in uſu medicam. au- 
P» m. ed, not ſo in the ſtare ſlimy ley-water evacua- confuſed |flaky ſedi - ſeyes, and externally at the back] gendo doſin vin. antim. tart, 
dry, more palms of tions in ment of his head — guttis ſiogulis doſibus 
of a dirty the hands + the night 
yellowiſh burning 
colour, 
„„. nearly the fame the ſame not alter- the ſame the ſame the ſame as before |no evacu-| confuſed ſ one in the head - ach continues, and he is| repetan. hauſt & vin. ant. tart. 
the fame ed - ation and ſhort morning [a little delirious R infuſ. ſen. 3 j. fe. tinct. ſen. 
ſleeps clear. Zi. tart, ſolub. 3 j. ft. hauſl. 
"_ _ —— Applicentur 
White epi ſpaſtica pon 5 
Aaky ſedi. . 
ment 
m. 30 8 "ORs complain- | not ſo moiſter |browner frequent the ſame as before | was purg-] paſſed theſ quite head-ach ſomewhat relieved, |perſtet in uſu medicamentorum 
3 p-. m. . ed much | burning ed twice | night with[tranſpa- | but confuſion continues; forty — laxante omiſſo 
of the heat great reſt- rent, and drops of the medicine made 
leſſneſs, I higher co- him ſick; the doſe was only 
little and |loured thirty-eight : 
broken 
Joly. * 
violent burnin more con- more co- the ſame [not ſo no evacu- had rather|tranſpa- | head-ach but little in the morn- | perſtet in uſu ic. 
8 p. m, | Sun. 1 C tuſed vered with tenſe ation a better [rent thee” ing, but is now returned A _ 
ed. mucus, a night the whole 
little Jay 
browniſh 
non 2 M moiſt, and not very | milder ſomewhat | till co- [not very not tenſe the find fruits, ſmall natural | very con- | tranſpa- | head-ach not ſo violent as in|perſtet in uſa medic. 
. not much great more ſen- vered uneaſy | beer, bar-|evacu- fuſed the | rent and the evening; not altogether 
contract- ſible. with a dry ley-water [ation this | firſt part [high co- | free from delirium 
a browniſh + [peaſe, po- acidu- [morning | of the loured, 
| mucus lated night, except the 
ſlept af- laſt, in 
terwards | which a 
mucous 
cloud 
2 p.m. | 3| To roo | nearly the ſame rather again the ſame | the ſame the ſame [the ſame the ſame [no evacu-| ſhort and [tranſpa- |head-ach till, and confuſion perſtet in uſu med, Sumat 
* ſame more more con- ation reſtleſs rent the [of ideas pulv. rh. gr. xx. 
pungent fuſed through- | whole pe- 
out the [riod. 4 
| night 
| 1 dry and t not very more con- dry, and more dif- |tenſe as before the ſame | the ſame [one eva- | none till [quite head-ach continues, and is at- nuch. applicetur epiſpaſt. hauſt 
TP } 4 W. 08 ed 1 98 pungent fuſed browner | ficult cuation | four, fince|tranſpa- | tended with delirium, without — Lade ſp. penn ann 
fur this morn-| that time {rent and any appearance of fulneſs off 3. veſp. extremitat, inferior. 
ing broken {high co- | the vellels, or fluſhing, Hef applicetur fotus ex aqua calida 
loured rew much worſe in the even- per horas ij. 
ing, was extremely reſtleſs, 
became- very delirious about 
twelve, but grew a little more 
compoſed about four 
3 p. m. | 5| Th. not quite not ſo the ſame | the ſame | the ſame web 3 8 as beſore the ſame the ſame no evacu-| ſhort and |the ſame | this night was not ſo confuſedſ perſtet in uſu medicam. ĩnjici- 
| | ſo con- conſider- | 2 t leis | ation broken as the preceding, but very un-|atur enem. è decoct. pro enem. 
tracted able through eaſy "| Fxiv. ele; len. 3 j. et ol. lint 
. the night 33. | 
FANNY 6 b. dry, and the pa- not ſo pc the ſame w= difſi- not very cannct the ſame two co- hardly the ſame | paſſed a very reſtleſs and deli-| perſtet in uſu medicam. omn. 
| very much tient is { pungent, = — na tenſe, butſ judge pious fœ- | any riovs night; the delirium is 
contracted not ſen- | except in on Wan- ſome ten- tid ſtools now conſiderably abated as to 
ſible his palms dering ſion of the ; raving, but he is confuſed, and 
enough to abdomen docs not know well what is 
judge about him 
2p.w. | 7| Sac. not ſo dry the ſame | the ſame the 1 ——— 2 dif- the ſame no nauſea a little no evacu-| very much nearly the | clyſter came away withcut fæ- the ſame 
| cult wine ation diſturbed, | ſame culent matter 
added and not 
more than 
halt an | 
how hour at a 
tine 
x e very dry, very deli- very pun- unſteady "oy ys trequent | great fla- does not milk and ſa copious [had a bet- in the — reſtleſſneſs and delirium, R 29. menth. ſati. Fj fs. caſt. 
* g and very rious, and | gent = ome- tulency inſ rejectnou- water for and very ter night morning a|to that he knows no ody ruff, in p. trit. gr. x. tin, opii 
much con- not able hes at the inteſ- [riſhment drink feetid eva- little gutt. viy. ſach. alb. 3 j. ſpirit. 
tracted to explain 5 on tines, and added to |cuation cloud, at cinnain. 3j. m. ft. hauſt ſextis 
| - e ſur- tumor of barley laſt y=u horis ſumendus. Repet. enem, 
ace _ the abdo- water trantpa- 
men rent 
* - {ja little fur, b A : . a 
| . not very very deli- not pun- a lit no fur, but] not much | continues the ſame the ſame the ſame none, but ſa little rſtet in uſu medicamen. 
4 P- m. 9 M dry or rious gent ſtupid a very diſorder- | the ſame with a lit- great de- | cloudineſs - 
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I O4 
hitherto 
has been 
much 
obſtruct- 
ed, but 
nowwith 
leſs obſt. 
ſmall & 
weak 


108 


very dry, 
and very 
much con- 


tracted 


not very 
dry or 
contracted 


moiſter 


moiſt 


dry 


105 


102 


100 


98 


very deli- 
rious, and 
not able 

to explain 


very deli- 


rious 


the ſame 


not ca- 
pable of 
explain- 
ing 


the ſame 


j 
| 


| 


very pu n- 
gent 


not pun- 


gent 


the ſame 


not differ- 
ent from 
a man in 


health 


feels bet- 


ter 


From this Time the Patient gradually recovered without any particular Criſis, 


unſteady 


| a little 
ſtupid 


very ſtu- 
pid 


the ſame 


the ſame 


| 


very dry, 
and ſome- 
what 


the ſur- 
face 


| 
no fur, but 


a very 
laſſy ſur- 
tace when 


dry 


the ſame 


tongue 
moiſt, but 
rather raw 


dry and 
glazed 


glazed on| 


frequent 


not much 
diſorder- | 
ed 


the ſame 


eaſy 


the ſame 


great fla- 


tulency in 
the inteſ- 
tines, and 
tumor of 


the abdo- 


men 


continues 
the ſame 


flatulency 
more con- 


ſiderable 


ſtill con- 
ſiderable 


the ſame 


does not 
reject nou- 
riſhment 


the ſame 


the ſame 


the ſame 


\ 
/ 


| 


the ſame 


the ſame 


the ſame 


the ſame 


the ſame 


- 


the ſame 


— 


| 


milk and 
water for 
drink 
added to 
barley 
water 


the ſame 
with a lit- 
tle more 
wine, a 
int in 24 
ours 


the ſame 
with beef 
tea 


the ſame 


the ſame 


1 


a copious 
and very 
foetid eva- 
cuation 


the ſame 


two co- 
pious fœ- 
tid evacu- 
ations 


one, but 
not till 
the morn- 


ing 


one ſoon 
after the 
clyſter, 
copious, 
flatulent, 
and fœtid 


Ine 


had a bet- 
ter night 


none, but 
reat de- 
irium till 
five, ſlept 
or Joer 
a little af- 
terwards 


doſed the 
whole 
night, 
hardly 
ſlept 


ſlept two 
hours this 
morning 


ſlept three 
hours 
without 


interrup- 


tion 


in the 
morning a 
little 
cloud, at 
laſt 2 
tranſpa- 
rent 


a little 
cloudineſs 


the ſame 


a conſi- 
derable 
cloud, 

and the 


fluid moſt 
water 


a lateriti- 
ous ſedi- 
ment in 

the urine 


reat reſtleſſneſs and delirium, 
© that he knows no ody 


the firſt part of the night was 
paſſed with extreme difficulty, 
and with hardly any expecta- 
tion of the patient's living till 
the morning, from the extreme 
debility and delirium 


with great difficulty the at- 
tendants can be reſtrained from 
giving him more wine 


Rag. menth. ſati. Fj ſs. caſt. 
ruff, in p. trit. gr. x. tin. opii 
gutt. viij. fach. alb. 3j. ſpirit, 
einnam. 3j. m. ft. hauſt ſextis 
horis ſumendus. Repet. enem. 


perſtet in uſu medicamen, 


perſtet in uſu medicamen. 


perſtet in uſu medicamen. 


perſtet in uſu medicamen. 


| 
| 
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works of medical authors, to give the reaſons 
why I fix on five in the evening, much more 
ſo to enumerate the diſeaſes in which the time 
of the firſt attack of the diſeaſe is to be ac- 


counted the beginning of the day and the diſ- 


eaſes, in which five o'clock: in the evening is 
to be conſidered as the beginning of the day. 
There is another circumſtance with regard 
to the beginning of diſeaſe, which is obſerved 
by De Haen, to wit, that it happens in cer- 
tain diſeaſes, as in fever for example, that 
ſome {light flying appearances take place be- 
fore the actual attack of the diſeaſe, from 
whence its beginning is to be counted. It is 
alſo very neceſſary to pay attention to this 
cincunaſiance. | 
8 on the Caſe inſerted in the Scheme 
| dtn . | 


11 f is to be obſerved, that in one caſe with 


which the ſcheme is partially filled up, there 


is a column marked the mouth and throat, 


which is a variable column, and is reſerved 


for the appearances which take place in a part 
of the body, if ne ſhould be the ſeat 
of the diſeaſe. 
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One of the caſes, which 1 have ſclecded as 6 


an example, may be conſidered as nat proper, 


aon account of its not being fully deſcribed; 


but J choſe to take one leſs perfect, becauſe 


it often happens that the hiſtory of the firſt 


part of a diſeaſe cannot be procured, 

I did not ſee the patient at the beginning 
of the diſeaſe, therefore could only take the 
firſt days from report. I alſo choſe a ſhort 


- 


diſeaſe, as not having it much an object to 


draw off the attention to the diſeaſe itſelf from 
the general view of the plan. I have alſo 


laid before the ſociety a caſe of fever more 


full, and I have many others in the fame 
ſtate. I have another reaſon for chafing the 


firſt caſe asacaſe of eryſipelatous inflammation, 
in order juſt to obſerve, that although many 


practitioners in this town are well acquainted 


with the uſe of. cortex cinchonæ, generally 


called Peruvian bark, in eryſipelatous inflam- 


mation, yet the knowledge of its virtues in 


ſuch inflammations is not general. It is not 
of much conſequence who has made any in- 
vention in the ſcience of medicine, for the 


atis faction ariſing from being able to relieve 


diſtreſs by the application of a new medicine, 
or one already known in a new manner, or 


or new x purpoſes, is a ſufficient recompence. 
I do 


Fg 
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I do not mean, therefore, to diſpute the pri- 
ority of the application of this medicine with 
any perſon who ſhall conſider himſelf as the 
inventor of it, I only. mean to ſhow by what 
progreſs I have brought it in evidence that it 
is the moſt powerful remedy in eryſipelatous 
inflammation. By eryfipelatous inflammation 
I mean inflammation of the ſkin when it is 
only inflamed, or inflammation of the ſurface 


of an ulcer where the very ſurface only is fore 


and inflamed ;- or inflammation of the mucous 
membrane, when there is little ſecretion from 


that I firſt applied this bark in the quantity 
of an ounce in twenty-four hours in a phy- 
moſis, where there was much inflammation 
of the ſkin of the whole penis, having ob- 
ſerved this kind of inflammation to be in- 
creaſed by evacuants. The diſeaſe gave way 
in leſs than forty-eight hours. Afterwards, 
in the year following, I juſt came to fee my 
friend Dr. Balfour Ruffel die of what is called 
the putrid ſore throat, or ſore throat attended 
with ulcers by Dr. Fothergill. Dr. Fother- 


caſe, along with his brother. Struck with 
the. inefficacy of the treatment by ſtimulants 
aſed in this cafe, and at the ſame time knows 
51. "0 2 ing 


the mucous glands. - It was in the year 1759 


gill attended him from the beginning of the 


© | 
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1 
ing from many caſes I had ſeen (for at that 
time I had applied myſelf for ten years par- 
ticularly with a view to medicine) that the 
evacuations by bleeding, and other anti-phlo- 
giſtic. treatment, was very improper, I con- 
ceived that in this ſpecies of eryſipelatous in- 
flammation likewiſe, Peruvian bark in large 


quantities might be employed with ſucceſs. 


] uſed it in the firſt caſe I met with of the 
diſcaſe, and with great advantage. As the 
diſeaſe was not uncommon, I had ſeveral op- 
portunities of ſeeing its effects, which I found 
always ſucceſsful, and ventured accordingly 
to extend its uſe to other caſes of eryſipelas, 
ſuch as happen frequently in the face, and 
often in other parts of the body. I was ſo 
far convinced of its power, that I ventured 
to recommend it to my pupils, and publiſh 


its uſe in the eryſipelatous ſore throat in my 


Elements of the Practice of Phyſic, although 


with that diffidence a young practitioner ſhould 


obſerve in the introduction of any new prac- 
tice. In the year 1771 I was choſen phyſi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, where there 
is great opportunity of aſcertaining the effi- 
cacy of medicines in all diſeaſes. Here I have 
had an opportunity of verifying to myſelf as 
well as to my preſent colleagues, that in all 

4 15 | caſes 
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caſes of eryſipelatous inflammation which are 
pure, that is unmixed with phlegmonous in- 


fflammation, or increaſed ſecretion from the 
mucous-glands, even in ſome caſes of the lat- 
tae intermixture, Peruvian bark is the moſt 
powerful remedy that can be employed, and 


is almoſt always ſucceſsful. It ſhould be ex- 


hibited in ſubſtance if the patient's ſtomach 
will bear it; and in this diſeaſe it will almoſt 


alivays bear it, and in as great quantity as the 
zatient's' ſtomach will bear, whick is com- 


monly. to ithe De of a Fre en 
hbur;- 41 197 2191 

I believe there are many Mn in this 
country who ſtill adhere to the treatment of 
eryfipelatous: inflammations, and thoſe of the 
mucous membrane when pure, by bleeding 
and other evacuations, which I have always 
found hurtful ; and I do not think the uſe of 
Feruria bark is at all known abroad, except- 
ing in gonorrhœa, from the chapter of my 
Text- book on the Lues Venerea being tranſ- 
lated for the uſe of the ſtudents i in ſome of the 
medical ſchgols in F. rance *, This practice 
requires only to be tried to convince any one 
of its. i. 
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XVII. Obſervations, and Heads of Inquiry, 

on Canine Madneſs, drawn from the Cafes and 

| Materials collected by the Society, reſpeftmg 
that Diſeaſe. By Joun HowTzr, M. D. 

Fi. R. S. and Phyſician ane A 
the Depre of the cn | 


$ * ſociety having collected many caſes, 
and other valuable information, reſpecting 
hydrophobia, or canine madneſs, it is judged | 
that a ſhort abſtract of the reſult of their in- 
quixies would not be unacceptable. to the pub- 
lic. It will ſhew the preſent ſtate of our 
knowledge reſpecting that very extraordinary 
diſcaſe, and, it is hoped, be the means of 


ſuggeſting — bath 1 ier its e. 
tion and Weakmeng, i» {c | 


by of the qoeratien of the poifon,, | 


It would be of great importance, if we 
could aſcertain the manner in which the poi- 


bon producing canine madneſs is generated. 


For ſhould it appear that it did not arife 
ſpontaneouſly among dogs, but was commu- 
andes by infection, as the fnall-pox is in 

the 
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the human ſpecies, it would then be poffible 
either intirely to eradicate. the diſeaſe, or 
greatly check its progreſs, by regulations 
ſimilar to a quarantine, The following facts, 
though they will not prove that the diſcaſe 
never ariſes ſpontaneouſly, yet are ſufficient 
evidence that it is moſt commonly the reſult 
of infection. Dogs are more numerous in 
the iſland of Jamaica, than perhaps in any 
part of the world. It is the ambition of 
every negro to be maſter of a dog; yet not- 
withſtanding their great numbers, particularly 


in the towns, forty years have elapſed with. 
out a dog being known to go mad. The i in- 


ſular ſituation of the country ſecures to it, in 
ſome degrees, the advantages of a quarantine ; 
and the tare' occurrence of the diſeaſe proves 
that it ſeldom, if at any time, originates of 
itſelf. The length of the voyage from this 
dountry to Jamaica is ſuch, that it would 
ſcarcely be carried in the dog Kind from 
Great Britain, for in them the diſeaſe gehe- 
rally proves fatal in three weeks; bur North 
America is much nearer, and it is from that 
quarter, when the diſeaſe has made its ap- 
pearance; that it has been b to come. 


f 
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country, to whom the preſervation of his 
kennel from madneſs was an object of great 
importance, has, for many years, preſerved 


his dogs from the diſeaſe, by making every 


new hound perform a quarantine before he 


was allowed to join the pack. From theſe 
facts we may ſafely infer, that the diſeaſe, if 
not always, yet certainly in the far greater 
proportion of caſes, even among dogs, 1s 
nge by i infection. 

vi 


er 1277 the 14 wg 25 the au. m ; the ”— 
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8 rom as above rehab We are Nas 
turally led to an inveſtigation of the diſeaſe a5 
it ſhews-itſelf in dogs, in order that it may 
be known early, and with certainty, and pre- 
vented from ſpreading, by. the mg 
pr death pf the animal. 
Dogs ſuffer a change in their Bathal ma 


ry and become dull and heavy. They 


grow peeviſn and ſnappiſh, and are eaſily of- 
fended. They rather take offence at ſuch 
things as come agroſs them, than run in 


* Mr, Meynell, 
g | | ſearch 


. 

fearch of objects to attack chem; yet they 
are more apt to quarrel with ſtrange dogs, 
and to run after ſuch domeſtic animals as 
they have been uſed to hunt, as fowls and 
hogs. In this ſtate the dog ſtill minds the 
call of his maſter, and can be reſtrained by 
him; but, as the diſeaſe advances, he diſte- 
gards him, appears not to know him, and 
will bite him if he is near him. It is pro- 
bably about this eriod of the diſeaſe? when 
his recollection of perfons is nearly. oblite- 
rated, that he ſtrays from home, and follows 
any path or road he happens to meet with, 
ſeemingly without purport or defi; gn. In this 
ſtate he only bites or ſhaps at ſuch animals as 
come in — way, giving apparently but little 
attention to external objects, ſo that ĩt is eaſy 
to avoid him. If he be confined in this ad- 
vanced ſtage of the diſtaſe, he bites and 
ghaws every thing near him; is furious for a 
moment when approached; and his chops 
are covered with tough frothy ſaliva.” With 
theſe. ſymptoms he ſoon expires, * Before 
death there" are ſwellings about” the throat, 
and alſo of the tongue in "ſome caſts.” fe 
can fwallow both ſolids and liquids during the 
whole Uſe, and N cats er is offered 


bim. 
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him. He hats wo fear of water, for he never 
avoids it. It is ſaid that dogs know, and 
avoid by inſtinct, one that is mad; and there 
appears ſome foundation for this opinion: for 
dogs of ſuperior courage. and ſtrength have 
been known to run, aſter the firſt encounter, 
from thoſe that are mad, as if Werk with 
horror. | j 1 71 
There is e ſome variety in os dif- 
eaſe, as it ſhews itſelf in dogs; one out of 
twelve or fifteen that were bit, and all died, 
had no marks of wildneſs or fury about 
him, never offered violence to any thing near 
him, and expreſſed. pleaſure at the ſight of 
his ms by ſhaking his tail, alittle before 
he died. 41695 
The progreſs of che aa 4 flog i is, 
in general, very uniform, yet it would appear 
to admit of exacerbations and remiſſions in 
ſome degree; for a dag, after leaving home, 
will return again; and, after being e enraged 
at his maſter, will become fabraiſive. 389 
There is no circumſtance that contributes 
more ta ſpread the diſeaſe, than the diſpo- 
fition which the dog has to leave home, and 
wander about; and, on this account, all 
ſtray dogs ſhould be approached with caution, 
and never with familiarity. It is a remark 
deſerving 
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dnflrving the moſt ſerious attention, that, in 


a large proportion of the. caſes collected by 
the ſociety, the infection was communicated 
* ge eve notioe of . mou 


UL. het animal wen ere * daſs. 


anodic: e binky a. 
beaſts, are ſuſceptible , of the poiſon. of the 
mad dog; and, indeed, our experience has 
not yet taught us that there is any race of 
animals exempted from its effects. Whether 
every animal labouring under the diſeaſe is ea 
pable of infecting others, or whether this 
power is confined to a few _ we are yet 
to learn. 

The diſcaſe has been cocks 
human fpecies by dogs, cats, wolvyes,' and 
foxes. The dog, the wolf, and the jackal, 
have, by the late inquiries of naturaliſts , 
been aſcertained to be of the ſame ſpecies; 
and therefore it is probable, from analogy, that 
the latter is capable of communicating the 
infection as well as the two former. The fox 
alſo has a ſtrong affinity to the dog, and is by 
Linnæus counted of the fame genus; but the 


* Mr. n Phil. Tranf, 2 page 253. 
diſ- 
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ferent. genus, has often produced the hydro- 
phobia in the human ſpecies. Many. othet 


ww] 
. diſtindtions of natural hiſtory will not avail us 
here; | fot the cat, an animal of a very dif- 


animals are reported to have the power of in- 
fecting others, by biting them while lahour- 
ing under the diſeaſe themſelves; but the 
facts hitherto collected are very vague, and 
lead to nothing concluſive on this head. 
Were we to judge from analogy, from ſeeing 


two animals ſo different from each: other: as 
the dog and the cat, capable of infecting 
others, we might be led to infer, that every 


animal ſuſceptible of the diſcaſẽ had the power 
of! communioating it, provided their natural 
habits led them to bite and tear with their 
teoth ſuch animals as cam in their Way while 
in an enragetl ſtate. But, though there ard 


inſtances of men labouring unter hydrophoa 


biz biting ſome of thoſe employed in taking 


cart of them; no ill conſequences have been 


known to follow. From this, however; we 


ean draw no poſitive inference, for it is but 4 


mall proportion of ſuch perſons as are bit by 


dogs endoubtedly ma who: are infected _ 


the poiſon Trey! 
The bite only Rl, Fry An of i in- 


oculation, the danger arang from it will be 


various, 


| 
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various, as it happens to bo in a part more or 
leſs vaſcular; or as the teeth are more or leſs 
loaded with the poiſon. There is the greateſt 
danger from bites in the face, and the ſymp- 
toms come on ſooneſt; bites in the hands 
alſo, which are generally bare, are full of 
danger. In other parts of the human body 
the cloathing, by wiping the teeth, greatly 
leſſens the danger of infection. The bite is 
not eſſentially neceſſary for the application of 
the poiſon: a dog, by licking a ſore, pro- 
duced the hydrophobia; but he licked it till 
it bled, ſo that the poiſon came in contact 
with the newly divided blood- veſſels. This 
circumſtance, if we may judge from the ana- 
logy of other poiſons, is probably of impor- 
tance in giving efficacy to the poiſon, yet it 
is not clear that it is eſſential; for there are 
two caſes of the diſeaſe mentioned in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions *, which. aroſe from 
putting the hands in the mouth of a puppy 
that was mad, but when there was no bite; 
and there is a ſimilar caſe in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Swe- 
den. It is true, various other modes of in- 
fection are narrated by writers, but in all of 


» Phil, Tranſ. vol. xxili. p. 1074. 
+ Anno 1777s | F 
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them there f is. much appearance of fabulous 
credulity. There is good reaſon to think that 
tetanus has ſometimes been miſtaken for hy- 
drophobia, and given riſe to the accounts of 
the diſeaſes proceeding from the bite of a 
cock, the claw of a cat, and ſimilar hiſtories. - 
Dogs are much more ſuſceptible of the in- 
fection than the human ſpecies. Four men 

and twelve- dogs were bit by the fame mad 
dog, and every one of the dogs died of the 
diſeaſe; while all the four men efcaped, though 
they uſed no other means of prevention but 
ſuch as we ſee every day to fail. There is alſo 
an inſtance of twenty perſons being bit by the 
fame mad dog, of whom only one had the 

There is a queſtion which naturally pre- 
ſents itſelf here ; does the difeaſe ever atife 
fpontaneouſſy in the human ſpecies? The 
facts relating to this queſtion involve many 
doubts. Francis Stannier * died in Novern« 
ber 1787, with the ſymptoms of hydropho- 
bia, though it was not known that he had 
ever been bitten by a mad dog; and ſimilar 
. caſes are related by writers. Yet as a large 
bite is no way neceſſary to communicate the | 
infection, the patient abovementioned may 


* London Medical Journal, vol, ix. p. 296. 


have 


„ 

have been flightly bit, without knowing 
it, as he was often drunk, and frequently in 
the ſtreets at night. There is good reaſon 
to believe that the difficulty of fwallowing, 
which ſometimes occurs in tetanus, has been 
miſtaken for hydrophohia in ſome caſes ; and 
there may be other ſpaſms about the throat 
and the eſophagus, which may fo far re- 
ſemble hydrophobia, as to give riſe to errors 
on this ſubje&. Something of this kind oc- - 
curred once to Dr. John Hunter, in an hy- 
ſterical woman. Were we to be guided by 
analogy in deciding the preſent queſtion, we 
ſhould be led to deny the exiſtence of ſpon- 
taneous hydrophobia; for where is there an 

example of any of thoſe difeafes which de- 
pend upon a ſpecific poiſon, as the ſmall... 
pox, the venereal difeaſe, or the meafles, 
ariſing ſpontaneouſly ? But the full deciſion 
of this queſtion muſt be left to future. expe- 
Hence and obſervation. 


4 


IV. Efe of the poiſon on the human ſpecies. 


In obſerving the operation of the poifon 
upon the human ſpecies, we find, that from 
the time of the bite till the. diſeaſe appears, 
there is no derangement of health, nor any 


4 per- 
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perceptible change in the conſtitution pro- 


vided the perſon bitten be not under the in- 
fluence of fear. The effects of that paſſion 
have, in ſome caſes, been ſo great as to pro- 
duce an imitation of many of the ſymptoms. 
of the diſcaſe *; the patient actually imagin- 
ing that he 1 not ſwallow, and ſuffering 
all the horrors of extreme deſpondency, till 


\ 


it has been diſcovered that the dog was not 


mad by which he had been bitten. 


The wound has nothing to e it, 
from the bite of a dog which is not mad, and 
heals as ſoon ; there are almoſt always, how-. 
ever,” pains in and about the wound, and, 


. ſometimes ſwelling, and even a freſh diſ-, 


charge from it, ſhortly preceding the er | 


phobia. | 
The interval between the zuſrcddon 1 the 


| appearance of the diſeaſe, varies from thirty- 
one days to ſeventeen months, in the caſes. 


laid before the ſociety. The moſt common. 


is a caſe given in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, in which the ſymptoms appeared nine- 


teen months after the bite +. The diſcaſe i is 


* Vid. Philoſoph. T ranſ. vol. ali. P- 2575 
1 Ibid, vol. 1 P- 5 | 7 


| period appears to be about forty days. There 


reported 


5 R 71 

reported to occur ſometimes in a few days, as 
four or five, after the bite; 3 but ſuch caſes 
have ſomething, doubtful in them, and are 
probably to be referred to tetanus, or ſome 
other convulſive diſeaſe * 


The pains and diſagreeable feelings about 


the part where the wound was, are generally 
deſcribed as paſſing towards the head or heart, 
and the hydrophobia follows ſoon after. The 
dread of ſwallowing liquids, though the moſt 
ſingular ſymptem of the diſeaſe, and. from 
which the name has been given to it, conſti- 
tutes but a ſmall part of the malady. It is 
true that none, or very few, recover who 
have this ſymptom, yet they certainly do not 


die in conſequence of the difficulty of ſwal- 


lowing liquids; for the human body could 
eaſily exiſt double the time in which the diſ- 
eaſe uſually proves fatal, without food or 
drink. But the ſick can often ſwallow ſub- 
ſtances that are nouriſhing in a pulpy ſtate, 
without, however, having their life prolonged 
from it. It is not, therefore, the difficulty 
or impoſſibility of ſwallowing liquids, but the 
effects of the poiſon upon the conſtitution at 
hrge, which occaſion death. 

Vid. Medical Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 222. 
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The uſual progreſs of the ſymptoms is 8 


follows: the ſlight pains about the wound are 


ſoon ſucceeded by great depreſſion of ſpirits, 


anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, extreme ſenſibility to all 


impreſſions, and great difficulty, or an utter 
impoſſibility of ſwallowing any thing liquid. 


This laſt ſymptom is generally diſcovered ac- 
*cidentally, on attempting to drink, and, after 
a few trials, is accompanied with ſuch hor- 

rible ſenſations, that any thing which after- 


wards recalls to the mind even the idea of 


drinking, excites violent agitation and inex- 
preſſible averſion. Of the ſick who are more 


compoſed, and can, therefore, better deſcribe 
their own ſenſations, ſome ſay, that, upon 
attempting to ſwallow a mouthful of any li- 


quid, they feel ſomething riſing from the ſto- 


mach which obſtructs the paſſage; others tell 
you, that they have a ſenſe of choaking or ſuf- 


focation; and it is very obſervable, that the 


attempt to paſs the liquid over the root of the 


tongue, excites convulſions in the larynx and 


pharynx, and even in the muſcles of the cheſt 
and abdomen. They complain of no pain. 


There are, moreover, watching, inquietude, a 


countenance expreſſive of extreme miſery, and 
fits of great irritability and almoſt fury, from 
1 9 8 er trifling ' 


. Bi; 
trifling cauſes, as the ſick themſelves readily al- 
low; and even wonder at when more compoſed; 
There is often a ſenſe of great oppreſſion at 
the breaſt, which the ſick generally call a dif- 
ficulty of breathing, but it is properly the 
anvxietas precordiorum, which probably is an 

affection of the heart; for they ſigh often, 
and make deep irregular inſpirations, and find 
ſome. relief from motion, as running and 
walking, which ſhew the lungs not to be the 


ſeat of the oppreſſion. 
The extreme ſenſibility of the ſick to all 


impreſſions, appears in the diſpleaſure they 

_ expreſs at even the air blowing upon them; 

-in their diſlike to a ſtrong light; in their 
averſion to new faces, or even the ſight of 
their friends and relations; and in the terror 
they expreſs at being touched, which almoſt 
threatens to throw them into convulſions. 
As the diſeaſe advances, the mind is more 
filled with dreadful fears and apprehenſions; 
- the fits of fury become both more frequent 
and more violent, and miſery and horror are 
more deeply marked upon the countenance. ' 
The ſaliva grows thick and ropy, and would 
appear to be ſecreted in larger quantity. The 


miſerable ſufferer, not daring to make the 
„Na 1. ſmalleſt 


— 
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ſmalleſt attempt to ſwallow it, ſpits it out in- 


_ ceflantly, which he does with much vehemence 


and difficulty, and with frequent retchings 
and vomiting. What he brings up is a little 
phlegm; tinged with brown-or yellow bile. 
In this ſtate. the ſlighteſt cauſe excites; con- 
vulſive tremors all over the body. They 
ſometimes call out they are ſuffocated, turn 
black in the face, and expire in convulſions. 


It is not uncommon, however, for the ſtrength 
to ſink ſuddenly, the patient to become quiet 


and calm, as if nature gave up We PE 
and to die without a groan... 2 

- The pulſe in the beginning is not quick, 
nor is. the ſkin-hot ; and there is none of the 


muſcular debility ſo remarkable in fever; but 
in the progreſs of the diſeaſe there is ſome 
feveriſh heat, and, as death approaches, the 
pulſe becomes extremely quick and tremu- 


The duration of life from the appearance 
- of the hydrophobia till death, varies from 
- thirty-ſix hours to four or five days; the molt - 
common period is. from two to three days. 
There is conſiderable variety in the ſymp- 
toms; they are more or leſs violent, and in 
proportion prove fatal in a ſhorter or a longer 
6 EA time. 
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time. The hydrophobia, or dread of ſwal- 
lowing liquids, is in very different degrees: 
in ſome caſes the patient can not only make 
the attempt, but even force down a mouthful 


or two; in others, the firſt approach of any 


thing liquid for the purpoſe of drinking, ex- 
cites the moſt violent commotion in the whole 
frame. ee e ; . 


There is no part of the diſeaſe that admits 


of greater variation than the degree. of men- 
tal derangement; which in ſome does not 
amount to more than extreme irritability and 
impatience ; While in others it riſes into fits 
of the moſt violent rage and fury, in which 
they bite and tear themſelves, and every 
thing near them. This difference would ap- 
pear to depend a great deal upon the natural 
temper and diſpoſition of the min 

The diſagreeable feelings in the wound are 
deſcribed by the ſick ſometimes to paſs to- 
wards the head or body, and when they reach 
thoſe parts they produce head- ach, or pain in 
the breaſt. In ſome, though rarely, there is 
a conſiderable degree of fever. There are 


inſtances of the fick having attacks of fits a 


good deal reſembling epilepſy. Priapiſm is a 
| ſymptom of the diſeaſe in ſome caſes. 
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It ſometimes happens that all the "DER 


toms admit of remiſſions and exacerbations, 


and that with ſome degree of | regularity. 
Under theſe circumſtances the virulence of 
the poiſon would appear to be ſomewhat 
leſſened; and it may be a queſtion, whether 
the diſeaſe does not at times ſhew itſelf in 


a milder form, as in the caſe deſcribed by 


Morgagni +, and in ſome of the patients of 
whom the late Dr. Garden communicated an 
account to the ſociety. Nor © 

It deſerves to be remarked as a ane 


thing in the operation of a poiſon ſo de- 


ſtructive to life, that it affects the muſcular 
ſtrength but little. In two caſes the pant- 


ing and difficulty of breathing, as the patients 


called it, were remarkably relieved by run- 


ning; one of them found himſelf relieved by 


running round Smithfield, which is nearly a 


quarter of a mile, a few hours before he 


died. 


V. en. 


Mans examinations of the bodjes of thoſe 
who: have died of hydrophobia have been 
communicated, to the ſociety. An appear- 


+ De Sedibus & Cauſis Morborum, epiſt, 61. f. 14. 


ah 


ance 


in, 


ance has in general been ſeen on the inner 
coats of the ſtomach, near the cardia, ſimi- 
lar to what is found in the bodies of perſons 
who have had ſlight inflammation, that is, a 
greater number of red veſſels with ſmall 
ſtreaks of red blood. In ſome inſtances there 
has been an increaſed vaſcularity of the pia 
mater, or ſlight watery effuſion on the ſurface 
of the brain. In ſome dogs that died of the 
diſeaſe, the appearances upon the inſide of the 
ſtomach were ſimilar to what haye been al- 
ready deſcribed ; but there was.no unuſual ful- 
neſs diſcovered in the veſſels of the brain, or 
its membranes. Theſe appearances are no 
ways adequate to account for the r 
of the diſeaſe. 

Morgagni *, though he lo not himſelf 
examined the body of any that has died of 
this diſeaſe, yet has collected the obſeryations 
of his friends, and compared them with ſuch 
as are to be found in medical writers. In no 
particular do they agree; and the change in 
the human ſtructure upon which the diſeaſe 
depends, would appear to be beyond the 
reach of anatomical inveſtigation, 


de Sedibus & Cauſis Motb, epiſt- 8. 
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VI. Of the prevention of the diſeaſe 


We have as yet diſcovered no-remedy, that 
has any effect in the cure of this moſt extra- 
ordinary diſeaſe; ' the means of prevention 
become, therefore, an object of the firſt, con- 
ſequence. Whatever has hitherto been done 
in this way is principally, if not altogether, 
to be referred to the local treatment of the 
wound, or part to which the poiſon has been 
applied. It 1s true, indeed, that numerous 
prophylactics have been propoſed, and many 
are in general uſe, which are ſuppoſed, by 
their effects upon the conſtitution, to coun- 
teract or expel the poiſon; yet, upon fairly f 
weighing the proofs of their efficacy, not one 
appears intitled to the ſmalleſt credit. None 
has been held in higher eſtimation for a great 
length of time than ſea-bathing, though there 
is ſcarcely a caſe of bydrophobia publiſhed of 
late years in this country, that does not con- 
tain full proof of its inefficacy. The Orm- 
ſkirk medicine is in preciſely the fame pre- 
dicament. Mercury too has had a'fair trial, 
nor. has it been more efficacious than ile 
others. It is hardly neceſſary to take notice 


of 


6-313 7 
of the inefficacy of the pu Vis antuyſſus *, or 
of the Tonquin medicine +. The queſtion 
may here be aſked, admitting the frequent 
failure of theſe remedies, have they not t ſome- 


. 


ſome means of prevention, were ſeized with 
the diſeaſe. But this is not the cale ; for in 
the human ſpecies the proportion of thoſe 
bitten, who are ſeized with hydrophobia, | Is 
much leſs than of thoſe who eſcape, even 
where no means of prevention are employed: 
we can, therefore, infer nothing i in favour of 
theſe prophylactics, becauſe they have been 
5 given in caſes in which no bydrophobia has 
ſupervened. There can be little doubt, that 
if in any caſe the virtues of theſe ſpecifics 
were ſufficient to overcome, or bunt the 
poiſon, ' they would often be ſtrong. enoug gh 
either to retard the appearance, or mitigate 
the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, like to what 
ve ſee from mercury in the venereal diſeaſe, 
or bark in intermittents ; ; but nothing e of this 


kind is obſerved, and the poiſon produces 1 its 


# Compoſed of the lichen cinnerns terriftris & piper nigrum. 
+ Compoſed of muſk and cinnabar, , 
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peculiar effects equally ſoon and equally vio- 


lent, when theſe prophylactics have: been 


uſed, and when they have not. 
The prevention of the diſeaſe therefore 


depending upon the local treatment of the 


wound, various modes haye been made trial 


of, either with a view to procure _ the dif- 
charge, or inſure the deſtruction, of the poi- 
88 


Cupping- -glaſles, have been applied to 
the wound, and it has been kept open by ir- 


ritating applications for a great length of time. 


The part has been deſtroyed by cauſtics, and 


Out. 


by the actual cautery; and it has been cut 


There is good reaſon to believe that all 


theſe have, at different times, been uſed with 
advantage; but the facts before the public, 
as well as thoſe collected by the ſociety, con- 
tain full evidence of the failure of every one 
of them, except the laſt mentioned, that is, 


cutting out the part. 


4, 


In conſidering the local treatment, the fol- 


lowing things appear to deſerve attention: 


1ſt, The removal of the poiſon by waſhing 
the part ſimply; 2dly, The deſtroying the 
part by cauſtic ; and, . the n * it 


Out. 


It 
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It has been recommended * to waſh the 
part with cold water repeatedly poured upon 
it, which is to be continued for ſome time. 
The practice is ſafe, and may poſſibly do 
good, particularly if made uſe of immediately 
after the bite. Cold water is better probably 
than warm, as warmth increaſes the ſenſi- 
bility, and quickens the action of all living 
parts, which might render the lacerated ſur- 
faces of the wound more ſuſceptible of the 
effects of the poiſon. Though much ſtreſs 
cannot be laid on this mode of prevention, 
yet, as caſes may occur where there may be 
inſurmountable objections to more effectual 
ſteps, it may deſerve a trial; and it would 
probably be more ſucceſsul, if, after waſhing 
copiouſly with cold water, the cauſtic alkali 
was to be added to the water, in ſuch pro- 
portion as the part could eaſily bear, and the 
waſhing to be continued with this for ſome 
time. 

Cauſtics may be admiſſable i in 7 caſes, 
e the knife cannot be uſed; and though 
they have failed in certain inſtances, yet that 
was probably owing to their not having been 
applied to all the infected ſurfaces. Late ex- 


9 "London Medical journal, yol. x. P- 295 


periments 


1 

periments ® * have indeed taught us, that all 
cauſtics do not counteract the effects of poi- 
ſons: applied to the human hody. It would 
appear, However, that the beſt cauſtic has 
not been iiſed, which is probably the cauſtic 
vegetable alkak in a ſolid form, the Lal pn 
rum of the London Pharmacdpeeia'; "both as it 
acts more ſpeedily,” and alſo more com pletely 
deftroy s and diſſolves all animal ſubſtances, 
By ap! ping it to the various ſurfaces of the 
Won, and immediately” removing with 4 
ſp tl the arts upon which it has acted and 
diffolved, it may again be applied, and the 
part deſtroyed to what depth may be deemed 


95 


neceſſary: the ſurgeon ſeeing all the time = 
extent to which the cauſtic goes. 21 
What has deen faid under ihe two preced- 
in heads on walking off the polſon or ate: 
ing it by cauſtic, "mult be underſtoodt to ap- 
: ply only to thoſe caſes where'there'are inſur- 
hob Eble objections, either from the place 
where the bite } is, or other cauſes, to cutting 
Cut the part. Whenever the part can be cut 
ot, it ought always to be done, as the only 
certain means hitherto employed of prevent- 
ing the Uſeale, i Pero h this operation 


Wo 18 32996" n tot = 
* Vid. "oy vol; ii. p. 5. ad buran, 
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which the dog's. 
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| eate.muſt he Iikeines cut out every part with 


s teeth have come in contact, 


for the ſmalleſt portion left might. produce the 
diſeaſe. It becomes, therefore, neceſſary for 
the operator, to examine accurately the part, 
and-to. aſcertain. to what depth,. and in what 
direction, the. teeth have penetrated, keeping 
in his mind the fituation of the parts in the 
act of biting, in which the {kin and the fleſh 
are pinched up, and therefore put out of their 
natural poſition before the teeth penetrate 


them *. 


> 


The — the operation is de it 
muſt be fo much the ſafer ; 
queſtion of confiderable importance, that i is, 
how long after the bite can the part be cut 
out, ſo as to prevent the diſeaſe? N othing 
could determine this fully but experiments 
made upon the poiſon, an arduous undertak- 


but there ariſes a 


Mr. Hunter in one caſe removed the parts, as he thought, 
freely, and there was nothing on the under ſurface of the piece. 
cut out, that Jed him to ſuppoſe he had not cut beyond the 
bite, But on examining the ſurface of the wound, he found a 
part in the middle which was hollow underneath, which ſhewed 
he had not gone deep enough, but had left a ridge, as it were, 


over 


part of the paſſage made by the dog's teeth, and which 


could only have heen'difcovered by examination after the ope- 
ration, This is mentioned, to ſhew the care that is requiſite in 
cutting out the Py Ind alſo the neceſlity of going | to a your 


depth, 
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ing, and not without much danger; yet not 
to be deſpaired of, if we advert to the expe- 


rimental inquiries concerning poiſons, which 


a thirſt after knowledge has produced of late 


years. Till ſomething of that kind is done, 
the queſtion can only be anſwered imperfectly 


: from a few ſcattered facts, and conjectures. 
From the facts before the ſociety it appears, 


that the part has been cut out * thirty hours 
after the bite, and in one caſe as late as 0 


fifth day. 


In one of the patients, an account of mi 


has been communicated to the ſociety, the bite 
immediately inflamed and feſtered, and on the 


fifth day an abſorption took place, as appeared 
by the ſwelling of agland in the arm-pit, which 
was followed by a conſiderable degree of fever, 


that laſted ſome days; but none of the ſymp- 
toms of hydrophobia appeared till the uſual 
period, and after ſigns of a ſecond abſorptian, 
when the diſeaſe proved fatal. From this and 

ſimilar facts in the animal ceconomy, it is pro- | 
bable that the poiſon lies long in the part, as 1n 


ſome other caſes of inoculation, and would ap- 


* Dr, John Hunter directed the part to be cut out, and it was 
done in his preſence by Mr. Foote, who has publiſhed the caſe, 
but appears to have forgot the operation, for he ſtates that the 


tooth perforated the part of the {kin cut out, which if it had, 


the operation would have been of no uſe, Paget 
pear 
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pear to be incapable of affecting the conſtitution, 
till it had produced a previous change in the 
part. If a conjecture might be allowed on 
this point, it would ſeem that the pains about 
the wound riſing towards the head or body, 
indicated the abſorption of the poiſon; and 
that the poiſoh had been confined to the 
wound till a day or two before the ſymptoms 
of the diſeaſe appeared. On this ſuppoſition 
the part might be removed, even weeks after 
the bite : but we muſt wait for further infor- 
mation and experience before we can come to 
a poſitive concluſion on this head. 


* 


VII. Of che treatment of the diſeaſe. 


After the ſymptoms of hydrophobia have 
appeared, no medicine or remedy that has hi- 
therto been uſed has relieved, much leſs cured 
the diſeaſe. On this conſideration it may 
ſeem unneceſſary to enumerate the various 
things that have been tried ; but, without a 
knowledge of what has been attempted, 
much time muſt be loſt in uſeleſs trials and 
fruitleſs repetitions ; and in fact, the want of 
preconcerted order and method in inveſtigat- 
ing the cure of this diſeaſe, is very apparent in 
all the writers upon the ſubject, and is pro- 
bably 
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bably : a principal cauſe that no progreſs has 
been made in that important enquity. In 

| ſtating ſhortly the various remedies that have | 
been tea, opium deſervedly claims the firſt 
place. Reaſoning from analogy, there 1 is no 
article i in the materia medica that would ap- 
pear 10 peculiarly adapted t to the relief or cure 
of all the ſymptoms of hydrophobia, as OPi- 
um. It Bas therefore, in various ſhapes and 
forms, had the moſt full and ample trial, and 
Has been found to do no good ; and it can 
only be imputed to the want of method and 
order abovementioned, that this medicine ſtill 
continues to be given in almoſt every caſe of 
this diſeaſe. It is evident that, however much 
might have been expected originally from opi- 
um, there are at preſent few articles in the 
catalogue of f medicines, that have not a bet- 
ter chance of curin hydrop hobia. 
ſercury has allo ad a fair trial, both with 
a view to prevent the diſeaſe, and likewiſe to 
move it after it had aQually taken place. 
F in. neither caſe has it done any good. 


Bleeding, the warm bath, alſo bliſters and 

c cantharides have been uſed, but with no bet- 
ter effect. | : 

In order, therefore, to avoid a repetition 

of medicines, which: can be productive of no 


good, 
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good, we ought to have preconcerted various 
new methods of treating the diſeaſe, which 
may be tried as circumſtances. may indicate. 
In moſt diſeaſes the doctrine of the juvantia 
and lædentia, as it has been called, affords ſome 
direction reſpecting the treatment; in hydro- 
phobia there is ſcarcely any thing obſerved to 
afford even a temporary relief. Among the 
caſes collected by the ſociety there are two, 
in which the relief obtained by running was 
very remarkable; in one the amendment was 
ſo conſiderable, that the patient did not look 
like the ſame perſon after running about a 
quarter of a mile. This ſuggeſts an experi- 
ment, which might be eaſily tried. It would 
probably be made to beſt advantage in the 
open air, in a quiet, retired, and ſhaded place. 
It would ſoon appear, whether it were better 
to run briſkly for a ſhort time, with frequent 
ſtops between ; or to take a ſlower pace, that 
could be continued for a greater length of time. 
If the patient found relief, there would be 
no difficulty in getting him to perſevere. _ _ 
All the caſes of the diſeaſe laid before the 
public contain proofs of the ſufferings of the 
patients in attempting to ſwallow liquids ; it 
is, therefore, an experiment that ſhould not 
Y be 
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be wantonly, and out of mere curioſity, made 
upon them. At the fame time it is an ob- 
je& of much conſequence to ſupport by nou- 
riſhment and-cordials a body labouring under 
the influence of ſo deſtructive a poiſon. 
Food, therefore, in a pulpy ſtate, ſhould be 
got down as much as poſſible; and if mixed 
with wine it would probably be the better. 
Bread or biſcuit ſoaked in wine would anſwer 
this deſcription. But if nouriſhment could 
not be got down, broths, or warm wine and 
water, might be adminiſtered by clyſter. 
Some plan of this kind would be abſolutely 
neceſſary, if motion was found to give conſi- 
derable relief. 

It has been ſtated, that the means af pre- 
vention conſiſted chiefly in the local treat- 
ment of the wound; and it may be a queſtion 
how far ſomething of the ſame kind might 
not prevent an aggravation of the ſymptoms, 
after the diſeaſe has come on. There is 
reaſon to fuſpect that the poiſon is confined 
to the part bitten till within a very ſhort time 
of the appearance of the diſeaſe ; and probably 
the moment the poiſon is conveyed into the 
general circulation by the abſorbents, the 
ſymptoms begin. Judging from the analogy 

20 8 of 
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of ſome other poiſons, the greater quantity 
that is conveyed into the blood the more vio- 
lent will the effects be; good, therefore, 
might ariſe from leſſening this quantity. 
With this view numerous and deep ſcarifica- 
tions might be made where the wound was, 
and cupping-glaſſes applied repeatedly. Li- 
gatures may be applied. Might not ice, or 
a freezing mixture be applied ſo as to be- 
numb the part, and arreſt for a time all mo- 
tion, and of courſe that of the lymphatics? 

There is ſometimes an appearance of peri-. 
odical remiſſions and exacerbations in the 
ſymptoms ; ; and there is ſome reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that ſuch caſes are of a milder na ure, 
and that ſome of them recover. Upon 
ground the Peruvian bark might be tried. 
might be ſwallowed in an electuary, and alſo 


thrown up by clyſter. 
In the Eaſt- Indies, in the Carnatic, 1 65 


is a pill in uſe, ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt 
the poiſon of ſerpents, and alſo the bite of a 
mad dog. The principal ingredient has been 
aſcertained to be arſenic. It may ſeem ſtrange 
to propoſe as a remedy in any caſe, a ſub- 
ſtance that is a moſt deadly poiſon ; but we/ 


know, that arſenic can produce not only ver 
2 great, 


Lay 1. 


great, but alſo very ſalutary effects upon the 
conſtitution. The moſt obſtinate intermit- 
tents have been cured by a few drops of a ſo- 
lation of it{ It might be tried in the fame 
form, and in a doſe ſomewhat increaſed, in 
hydrophobia, as it is in agues. One tenth 
of a grain diffolved in water is given in agues 
three times a" day; this "doſe might be 
en 2 
It would not be difficult to "enumerate va- 
rious other. active ſubftances in the materia 
medica, which might be tried againſt the hy- 
drophobia; but every one may readily chuſe 
ſor himſelf; for our grounds of trying one in 
preference to andther are merely hypothetical. 
Nothing would probably contribute ſo much 
towards aſcertaining a proper treatment of the 
diſcaſe, as experiments made upon the poiſon. 
It is true the undertaking would 'be' both dif- 
ficult and hazardous; yet the danger is pro- 
| bably greater in apprehenfion than it would 
be in reality. Dogs known to be mad are 
often confined till they die; and in this ſtate 
there would be no great difficulty in collect- 
ing a portion of the ſaliva, or poiſon. The 
point of a lancet would probably introduce 
the infection as certainly as the tooth of the 
dog. 
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dog. By experiments upon dogs, the ſeve- 
ral ſtages of the diſeaſe might be known; the 
lateſt period at which the contaminated part 


could be cut out with ſucceſs, might be 
aſcertained; and various counter poiſons might 


be applied to the wound, or adminiſtered in- — 


ternally. It might be determined, Whether 
the ſaliva of other animals, beſides thoſe for- 
merly mentioned, had the power of commu- 
nicating the diſeaſe, while labouring under it. 
An experiment with the ſaliva of an hydro- 
phobic patient might eaſily be made upon a 
dog. It might be aſcertained whether any 
of the humours of the body of an infected 
animal poſſeſſed the poiſonous quality, except 
the ſaliva. The liver of a dog that has died, 
mad is reputed. to be a ſpecifio againſt the 
poiſon, and as ſuch 1 is eaten in ſome parts of 
the world; but we cannot abſolutely infer 
from this that it is exempt from the poiſon, 
for the e * ſtomach — ſome 
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vi II. = the quran of the diſeaſe. 


= the A of Plutarch * it was a Ry 
tion, whether canine madneſs were not a new 


diſcaſe. The ſame point is diſcuſſed by, Cœ- 


lius Aurelianus . but their mode of treating 
the queſtion: affards little ſatisfaction to a mo- 
dern enquirer; their arguments turn upon 
ſpeculative and metaphyſical points, and they 
neglect ta examine into the matter of fact, 
the only uſeſul information, But though we 
are much farther removed from the origin of 
the diſeaſe, ſuppoſing it to be a new one, we 
are probably in a hetter condition to deter- 
mine the queſtion, from the ample expe- 


tience that later times have furniſhed of new 
diſeaſes. | In the courſe of the laſt eight or 


nine centuries there have appeared many new 
diſeaſes; and it is remarkable, that they are 
not only all infectious diſeaſes, but are capable 
of being produced by infection alone, at leaſt 
as far as our experience goes. Of the. infec- 
tious nature of canine madneſs there can be 
no doubt, and there is reaſon to ſuſpect, as 


* Sympoſiacon, lib. viii. probl. 9. 
+ Acut, Morb, lib. iii. cap. 15, 


hag 


* 
has been ſtated above, that it is only com- 
municated by infection; in both particulars, 


therefore, it agrees with what may be called 
the new diſeaſes of modern times. The queſ- 


tion ſimply of the novelty of a diſeaſe muſt be 
a thing of little conſequence, but when that 


is connected with the manner in which it is pro- 


pagated, it becomes a conſideration of impor- 
tance; and if it ſhould appear that there is 
reaſon for believing the hydrophobia to be a 
new, diſeaſe, it may be an additional proof of 
the opinion already advanced, that it is only 
propagated by infection. | 
It is aid in Plutarch, that the inne 
bia was firſt ſeen at Rome in the days of 4/ 
clepiades; and no mention is made of the diſ- 
 eafe in Hippocrates,. or in any preceding op 
contemporary writer. It is a diſtemper ſo 
ſingular and ſtriking in its appearances, that 
it could never be ſeen without leaving the 
deepeſt impreſſion upon the mind; and the 
filence of Hippocrates is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion that it did not exiſt in his time, It has 
been alledged that Homer was agquainted 
with the diſeaſe, becauſe he uſes the word 
 Avoow ; but it is evident that he means to ex- 


preſs the anger or fury of a dog from paſſion, 
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and not from diſeaſe; though the term was very 


naturally afterwards applied to the diſeaſe. A 


ſimilar derivation is to be obſerved in the French 
name of rage. Ariſtotle * is the firſt writer 
who expreſsly mentions the diſeaſe. He ſays 
that all animals beſides man, were infected by 
the bite of a mad dog; and that it proved fatal 
to every animal except man. The imperfect 
ſtate of his knowledge is a proof, that in his 


time the diſeaſe was recent. It has been 


remarked before, that a ſmall proportion only 
of thoſe of the human ſpecies who are bitten, 
are ſeized with the diſeaſe; and Ariſtotle 


might have ſeen ſeveral who received no in- 


jury from the bite of a mad dog. Again, the 
diſeaſe not appearing till long after the in- 


fection, and the fymptoms in man differing 


greatly from thoſe in the dog kind, in which 
there is no difficulty or averſion to ſwallow 
either liquids or ſolids, ſome time might 
elapſe, a and many caſes of hydrophobia occur, 
before it was referred to its true ſource. But 
a period of no great length of time muſt have 
been ſufficient to clear up all theſe doubtful 
points; and when we advert to * total 


2 be Hites Aue lib. viii. cap. 22. 


ä p filence 
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filence of Hippocrates, the imperfect know - 


ledge of Ariſtotle, and the familiar manner 


in which ſubſequent writers ſpeak of the diſ- 
eaſe, we-are tempted-to conclude that canine 
madneſs did not exiſt in Greece till a ſhort 
time before the days of Ariſtotle, that is, 
about two thouſand' one hundred years ago. 
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be all that 1 ſhall now bring forward. 
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XVI II. 7 Obſervations on Ulcers. By 


EveRARD Hou, B/g; F. R. S. Afiftant 

e to St. Geary 4 adi 

As the management 80 ulcers is one a4 hs 
moſt common offices of ſurgery, the appli- 
cations employed for that purpoſe, are almoſt 


-without number. Yet the uſual modes of 


treating ſuch complaints, when fituated on 
the lower extremities, have been fo unſuc- 
ceſsful, that they are regarded,. not unjuſtly, 
as the opprobrium of the art. 

Ulcers generally confidered, vary in many 
reſpects, according to the conſtitution of the 
patient, and the parts on which they are 


ſituated; the modes of treating them can, 


therefore, be collected only from a field of 
practice of conſiderable extent, and form a 
topic of enquiry, much too various and im- 
portant, for the limits of this paper. It is 
not my intention at preſent to enter minutely 
into the ſubject; a few obſervations on the 
treatment of ſuch ſores as are of no ſpecific 
nature, but from weakneſs, indolence, or 
long habit, have no diſpoſition to ſkin, will 


The 
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The uſual mode of treating ulcers of this 
kind is by ſtimulating, or by ſedatiye appli- 
cations z when neither of theſe are thought 
neceſſary, dry lint is commonly applied o 
the ſurface of the ſore, to abſorb tlie mat- 
ter, and ſome unctuous covering is laid over 
it, to prevent evaporation, and more readily 
1 of the removal of the dreſſings. 

' Stimulating medicines are commonly mixed 
up with ſome of the expreſſed olls, and ap- 
plied i in the form of an ointment ; ; but thole 
applications that are intended to act as ſeda- | 
tives, are uſually combined with water, and 
made uſe of in the form of fomentations and 
poultices. 

Both theſe modes of applying medicines to 
an ulcer, experience has proved to be im- 
proper as a general practice. Unctuous drefl- 
ings are found not unfrequently to diſagree 
with the ſurrounding {kin, and, when brought 
in contact with the ſurface of an ulcer, be- 
come extremely i irritating. Watery drefſings, 
from the weight which is neceſſary for their 
conſtant application, are in many inſtances 
both inconvenient and hurtful; and, when 
ong continued, give the granulations a diſpo- | 
tion to be * and flabby. n 
From 
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5 rom the knowled ge of theſe facts, ich 
are I belive ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, ſurgeons 
ave, for ſome years paſt, applied. their minds 
to ſtrike out ſome improvement; and various 
' ſubſtances i in the form. of powder have been 

propoſed, as. ſubſtitutes for the common 
dreſſings. . 
In the courſe of neh laſt fourteen years, F 
| have had frequent opportunities of attending 
to caſes of this kind, and have made uſe of a 
variety of ſubſtances, in different forms, as 
external applications. I have not only tried 
thoſe powders recommended by others, but 
have uſed ſome which had not before been 
thought of. Of the latter kind, a few ap- 
pear to me to deſerve particular attention; 


my experiments and obſervations upon which, 


J have thrown together in this paper. 
As the application of powders to ulcers in 

general i is a practice not yet much known, it 

may not be improper firſt to mention the re- 


ſult of my experiments on ſuch ſubſtances as 


have not been found to anſwer, that, others 
may not loſe-time in uſeleſs trials. 

Tartar. emetic, in the form of powder, has 
been recommended, and I have uſed itina, 


my of inſtances ; in ſome it produced no 


viſible 
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viſible effects, and in others ſuch as evidently 
were unfavourable 3 nor in any caſe could I 
effect a cure, by perſiſting i in the uſe of it. 
Chalk has had its advocates, but experience 
does not authoriſe me to give my teſtimony 
in its fayour; it may anſwer in ſuperficial 
ſores, where nothing in fact is neceſſary to 
be done. This powder, when. firſt applied, 
does not ſeem to produce the ſmalleſt irrita- | 
tion; but if it be long continued, the ſore 
in general, ee not alaways, becomes 
foul. | 4. 

Plaiſter of paris is, an application I was is led 
to make uſe of ſeveral years ago, from an idea 
that it, would abſorb the matter of a fuperfi- 
_ cial fore as faſt as it was ſecreted, -and form 
a cruſt, which, fimil - toia. ſcah, would in- 
duce the parts underneath, to {kin over '3. ex- 
perience, howeyer, proves that this 1 is not 
inſtances, are much Bae by this applica» 
tion. Ada d A. * 

Lapis caliminaris,. i in, | he form at powder, | 
has had a character with, ſeveral ſurgeons for 
having the powes e of diſpoſing ſuperficial ſores 
to ſkin over; 31 therefore thought it deſerving 
of a trial. 1 uſed it in a great many in- 

FAY | ſtances, 
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I 
ſtances, and no one circumſtande has occurred 


from which I could conclude i in favour of its 


efflacy. | 

That each of theſe four ſubſtances he 
been forind, in particuler inſtances, to ſuc- 
ceed, I am very ready to believe ; but, as far 


as my own. obſervations lead me, I am in- 


clined to think that they are not to be ſet 


down as applications on which dependence 


can be placed in the cure of ulcers. 

The uſe of theſe mineral ſubſtances in pow- 
der having proved unſucceſsful, I was led 
to confider how far the vegetable medicines 


could be applied in that form with advan- 


tage; and I was encouraged. in this enquiry 
from having, in many inſtances, experienced 


the good effects of the carrot and caſſada poul- i 
tices *, which are nothing more than the 


| powder of thoſe roots in'a. moiſt ſtate. 


During the laſt war, I was eight months 
in the iſland of St. Lucia, in the Weſt-In- 
dies, where ulcers on the the legs of the worſt 
kind were exceedingly numerous; and the 


application from which they appeared to de- 


rive the greateſt benefit, was the caſſada- root 
grated into a powder, and moiſtened with 


oc The caſſada is the atropha manibot of Linnzus. 
: 6 ; water. 


1 
water. It did not at that time occur to me; 
that it might be uſed in a dry ſtate, 


As rhubarb has conſiderable powers in ſti- 
mulating the villous internal ſurface of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, which in appearance 
is not very diſſimilar to that of a granulating. 
ſore, I made choice of this powder as an ex- 
ternal application. : 

I began my experiments by covering the 
ſurfaces of ſeveral ulcers with the powder of 
rhubarb, very thinly ſpread over them, and 
afterwards dreſſing them with a pledget of 
common ointment. Theſe applications were 
renewed once in twenty-four hours. Under 
this treatment the ſores mended for ſeveral 
days, and then ſeemed to be at a ſtand, al- 
though they retained a healing appearance. 
This circumſtance was not readily accounted 
for, but as the pledget was exceedingly greaſy, 
and came in contact with the edges, and many 
other parts of the ſore, it was attributed to 
that cauſe, and a piece of lint was therefore 
interpoſed between the powder and the unc- 
tuous covering, after which the granulations 
became diſpoſed to form ſkin, and the ſores 
were gradually healed. . 


Encouraged 
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— by theſe trials, I made uſe of 


this powder under a variety of circumſtances, 


with a fimilar reſult. In ſome caſes it ap- 


. peared, after being continued ſome time, to 


loſe its effect upon the ulcer. + But even in 
theſe inſtances, the applying it twice in the 


| Game day was ſufficient to reſtore the firſt ef- 


fe. In other caſes the rhubarb ſeemed to 
be too violent an application, in in ſome degree 
diſpoſing the granulations to ulcerate ; this 

effect was however prevented, by adding to 


it the powder of opium, in the proportion of 


a drachm to an ounce. By theſe means the 
application of this medicine may be adapted 
to the degree of indolence or. irritability in 


the fore to which it is applied. 
Having aſcertained the effects of what is 


commonly called Indian rhubarb,- I made 


comparative trials with that imported from 


Turkey, but could not diſcover any difference 
that appeared material. Rhubarb in the form 


of * tinture did not by any means produce 


ſimilar effects; on the contrary, the ſores to 


which it was applied, when. irritable in their 


The tinfure uſed in theſe experiments, was made by pour- 
ing proof ſpirits upon the powder of rhubarb, and, after letting 
it remain three or four days without adding any other ingre- 
dient, the tincture was ſeparated for uſe. 

| | nature, 
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nature, put on a foul appearance; when in- 
dolent they were leſs affected, but did not 
acquire the ſame healing ae that * 
e uſually produced. 

After confining my experiments to — | 
| bai, and having this ſucceſs, *T was natu- 
ally led to try the effects of other vegetable 
powders. It ſeemed neceſſary to determine 
whether this healing property was peculiar 
to rhubarb, or, if t be in other vegetable 
ſubſtances, in which of theſe it 3 in 
N- perfection | 
With this view 1 ſelected: the folloying 
wy as proper: ſubjects for my experi- 
ments, and ſhall ftate, in as few words as 
poſſible,” the refult of my obſervations _—_ 
W 187 7: 781 
Ipecacuanha a to ireliaty cdeger 
Adee which it was applied, giviog — 
„ 1 20¹ 
The flour of muſtard, wall, by. irſal, 
not only irritated. the granulations, but exco- 
riated the ſurrounding ſkin; to prevent theſe 
effects, it was mixed with the farina of lint- 


ſeed meal in different proportions. \T has 


N. Equal parts of ipecacuanha and rhubarb make an uſa 


mild eſcharotic for deſtroying warts, © 
2 | - wilt 


ing appearance; but the procaſs of forming 
new ſkin was extremely ſlow, when com- 
pared with the effects of rhubarb. Compa- 


ae 
weakened J applied it to ſeveral fores, but 
did not find its general effects ſufficiently fa 
vourable to induce me to continue? 3 
een be AN h 
r gentian at chamomile were uſed 
Rileatily, in a variety of caſes, The ſbres 
runder this treatment went on tolerably well, 
and the granulations put oma florid and heal- 


rative trials of theſe powders with rhubarb 


on the ſame ſore, afforded ſufficient evidence 


of the inferiority af theiripowers in. diſpoſing 
Alebrs to heal. e it IIc bog nage 


The poder of the columba root. appears, 


from its effects, to bear a greater reſemblanoe 


to che rhubarb than any of the other ſubſtances 


Which were made trial of. idn ſeveral: caſes 
where the ſores had become ſtationary under 


| the applicatiön of the rhubarb; changing it 


for the columba produced a diſpoſition to heal, 
which cbntinted till the ſores got well. This 
certainly is in favour of the columba, but is 
1 prcof of its ſuperiority, ſince all medi- 
eines loſe their effects from being long con- 
Seu and, when that happens, fimply 


7 * leaving 
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leaving them off may produce a cure, or diſ- 
poſe the parts to get well under applications 
which before had failed. 
My experience of the effects of this medi- 
cine being leſs extenſive than of thoſe of rhu- 
barb, I am unwilling to ſay more reſpecting 
it; but in uſing columba, the granulations 
ſometimes riſe above the ſurface, a circum- 
ſtance which does not occur when the rhu- 
barb is uſed... _ 
It will hardly be neceſſary to mention here 
the difficulties which muſt occur to every me- 
dical practitioner, in aſcertaining the effects 
of a medicine; the only fatisfattory mode of 
doing which, is to compare a number of re- 
ſiults, obtained under different circumſtances, 
dedueing our concluſions ſrom the aggregate. 

In determining the effects of local appli- 
cations, the ſurgeon is often -miſled by ſome 
circumſtances; which are not, I believe, ſuf- 
ficiently attended to; _ en I ſhall 
WP mention 

It ſhould be ee in 1 firſt lhe 
4 almoſt all ſores appear for a time to fe- 
ceive benefit ſimply from a change in the 
dreſſing, although the new application be by 
no means better than the former. In the 

2 2 ſecond, 
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ſecond, that all local applications loſe their 
effects upon a ſore, whatever they may be, 
after long continuance. 

The circumſtances of the patient are allo 
to be taken into the account, before we can 


well aſcertain the effects of our treatment. A 
man who has been ſuffering all the diſtreſſes 


of poverty, when taken into an hoſpital, 
where he is kept quiet, and well taken care 
of, will mend under any treatment; and in 
many inſtances would get well without the 
aſſiſtance of medicine. In all ulcers, on the 
lower extremities particularly, reſt alone is of 


the utmoſt benefit. To theſe and ſimilar cir- 


cumſtances, attention muſt be ſtrictly paid, 
with due allowance for their” natural effects, 


in all experiments that ard I on this 


ſubject. * Jour 1 
Having given a PRI view of the effects 
of rhubarb as an application to ulcers, and 
compared them with thoſe of other vegetable 
and mineral powders; I ſhall add only a few 
obſervations upon the particular changes 
which moſt commonly occur in ſores * 


Under this treatment. 
In mentioning rhubarb as a dreſſing, it is 


not meant to brang's it forward as one that will 
; 
SBS IG 2 ke in 


E 

in every caſe ſucceed ; but only to introduce 
it into practice, as a mode of treatment ſu- 
perior to ſome now in uſe: as one which will 
be found not unfrequently to give the granu- 
lations a healing diſpoſition, and, when they 
have arrived at the external ſurface, diſpoſe 
them to form ſkin. 

In the courſe of the laſt twelve months I 
have uſed this drefling almoſt- conſtantly in 
St. George's Hoſpital, in a large infirmary, 
where ulcers in the legs are very numerous, 
and in private practice. From the different 
caſes which have occurred in theſe ſituations, 
I have been led to make the following re- 
marks upon the effects of this medicine. 

When the rhubarb is firſt applied, the ſore 
is commonly more painful than it was before, 
and the whole ſurface becomes of an uniform 
red colour. In foul-ulcers, where the mat- 
ter is principally compoſed of coagulible 
lymph, adhering to the ſurface, a change is 

produced in the diſcharge ; it becomes more 
like true pus, which ſeparates from the ſur- 
face, and expoſes the granulations to -our 
view. | 

In fores where the granulations are large, 
{pongy, and ſemitranſparent, under- this treat. 
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ment they become ſmall, firm, very pointed 
at the ſurface, and of a florid colour ; they 
are alſo ſenſible to the touch, — the 
ſore, extremely tender. | 

The granulations, as ſoon as they have 
riſen to the level of the ſkin, ſeem to have a 
ſtop put to their growth; and thoſe that are 
next to the ſurrounding cutis loſe their irre- 
gular pointed appearance, become ſmooth, 
ſhining, and of a.more florid colour than the 
reſt of the ſore. In this way a margin is 
formed, about one-eighth of an inch broad, 
which is afterwards covered by a cuticle, con- 
tracting the ſize of the ſore; and this proceſs 
goes on till the whole is ſkinned over. 

This circumſtance of the granulations be- 
coming ſtationary when arrived at the level 
of the ſkin, is ſo general an effect, that in 
an hundred caſes, many of theſe ſores nearly 
equal to fix inches ſquare, no one inſtance 
to the contrary has occurred. 

When the ſore is beginning to heal, or bur i 
in part ſkinned over, the powder adheres firmly 
to the edges, and ſometimes to the ſurface 
of the granulations, forming a cruſt over 
theſe parts. This ſhould be carefully removed 
at each dreſſing, as it confines the matter, 


which 
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which is often productive of miſchief, and 
always retards the progreſs of the cure. 
From theſe facts, which have been aſcer- * 
tained by experiments too frequently repeated 
to admit of much fallacy, I venture to re- 
. commend the rhubarb as an application, 
which will be found uſeful in the treatment 
of ulcers; leaving it to a further and more 
complete experience to determine the exact 
place it is to hold among the applications 
now in uſe. E 
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BSC ESS of the internal coat of the veins, 
Page 18 wk ES 
Aneuriſm, obſervations on, 120, 123, 131, 139 
popliteal, Mr. Hunter's method of operating 
in, 138, 158, 


operations for, 172, 174, 178 
cured without an operation, 156 
of the femoral artery, operation for, 166- 
Ani,  prolapſus, remarks on, 112, note 
Antimony, tartariſed, mode of preparing of * 
ſtrength, 32 
— ot: od application for ulcers, 
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Bark, nn See Cinchona 

Bladder, urinary, ſingular ſtructure of an, 189 

Blood, death perhaps occaſioned by pus mixing with the, 
- 24, 26 

——— obſervations on "_ 230, 284 

Blood-veſlels, ſingular appearances of diſeaſes in, 1 wei. # 

——- on the obliteration of, 125 
— — offification of, 133 _ 
capable of ſecreting air, 206 


w Bone, 
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Bone, fractured, want of diſpoſition to unite in, Page 233 


Brain, unuſual formation of a part of che, 1 — 
C 

canine medneſs obſervations on, 294 

Carotid arteries, poſlibility of living without any vircula; 
tion through a part of the main trunks of both, 124 

Cartilages, looſe, found in joints, remarks on, 229 

Caſſada poultice, utility of, in ulcers of the legs, 334 

Chalk of little uſe as an application for ulcers, 333 #5 + 

Camomile powder applied to ulcers, 3333 *© 1 

Cinchona, bark of, utility of, in eryſipelatous inflamma- 


tion, 290 
Columba root, powdered, __ of, applied to deere, 


338 
Contagion, remarks on, 11 | 


Day, in wedicine, on the proper time of 3 5 
286 


Deglutition, palſy of the muſcles of, cured, 182 . 


on difficulty of, 151d. s 
| Diſeaſe, uncommon appearances of, in blood-veſſels, 119 


Diſeaſes, advantages of remarking 22+ en 


in, ibid. 
directions for drawing up hiſtories of, 244 


— — epidemic, remarks on, 262, 269 
on the occaſional cauſes of, 278 


A time of commencement of, 288 
new, appęar to be all ſtrictly infectious, 326 


Dogs, hydrophobia ſeldom if ever generated nn 
in, 294 '- CIs al 's % Sd 


Dogs, 


INDEX. 


Dogs, ſymptoms of hydrophobia in, Page 296 
Dyſentery, obſervations on, 263 


Emphyſema not proceeding from local injury, cauſes of, 
202, 208 

Epidemic diſeaſes, remarks on, 262, 269 

Eryſipelatous inflammation, remarks on, 290. 

Evidence, medical, attempt to improve, 243 


F 


Fallopian tube, fatal gg from 8 of the, 

225 

Fever, obſervations on, 11 

- epidemic remittent, of Buſſorah, caſe of, yy” 

Feetus, extrauterine, caſe of, 216 

——- membrana decidua of the, formed in the uterus, 
222 b 

Fractures, cb remarks on, 29 

peculiar circumſtances attending, 233 


8 
Gena organs of, caſ of a ſtructure of 


the, 189 
— ——remarks on the, 223 


Gentian — applied to ulcers, 338 
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Heat, intenſe, at Buſlorab, 57 | 
Hemorrhage, fatal, from a | laceration of the: F allopian 
tube, 215 


2 H ydatids 
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Hydatids between the rectum and neck of the bladder, 
caſe of, Page 34 

—- on the growth of, 39 

w——- difterent kinds of, 41, 49 

mercurials recommended in cafes of, 47 

Hydrophobia, on the generation of the AY of, 294, 
302 

— — e of, in dogs, 296 | 

m=— the human ſpecies, 306 

precautions to be taken againſt, 298, 314 

- how communicated, 299 

— — effects of the poiſon of, on the human ſpe- 
cies, 303 

— on the prevention of, 312 

ä - treatment of, 319 / 


| — ity of, 326 
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Inflammation of the internal coat of the veins, 18 
— — = after veneſection, remarks on, 20 


— —- remarks on, 26 

eryſipelatous, obſervations on, 290 

Inoculation of ſmall-pox, remarks on, 1 

— mmmmmmmm——_—_— - beſt mode of performing, 8 

— — does not communicate other 
diſeaſes, 10 | ; * 

Inſanity, peculiar kind of, 88 

Introſuſception, obſervations on, 103 

_ — Caſes of, 107, 108, 115 

— treatment of, 113 


ee powder, eſcharotic, 337 
Joint, new, formed in conſequence of fracture, 233 
Joints, on the looſe cartilages found in, 229 


Knee, operation for ern ting I6ole cartilages from the, 
Page 2 39 | 


L 


Lapis calaminaris of little uſe applied in powder to ulcers, 


333 | 
nap tal medical topography of, 247 . 


M 


Medicine, attempt to improve the evidence of, 243 
Mercurials recommended in caſes of liydatids, 47 
——— uſeleſs in hydrophobia, 320 

- Muſtard, flour of, applied to ulcers, 337 
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| . Is 85 
Opium of no efficacy in hydrophobia, 320 

— effects of, externally applied, 336 
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Palſy of the muſcles of deglutition cured, 182 

Pericardium, inſtance of the want of, gr 

Peruvian bark. - See Cinchona | 

Plaſter of Paris not a good application to ulcers, 333 

Pregnancy, remarks on ſickneſs during, 224 

Preparation, remarks on, 8 

Prolapſus ani, remarks on, 112, note 

Pus mixing with the blood a a Cauſe of death, 15 
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Rheumatiſm, obſeryations on, Page 269. * 
Rhubarb, powdered, beneficial effects of, applica; to 


_ ulcers, 335» 339, 340 


Sheep, hydatids of, 49 

— diſcaſe called the Haggers in, produced by bydatids, 
51 

Small- pox, on inoculation for the, 1 

R N violence of, proportionate to quantity of 
matter ibforbed, 6 | 

Stomach, artificial mode of. conyeying food into the, 
186 Bs 

Structure of organs may * conſiderably — Eilbout 
injury to their functions, 214 

Suicide, inclination to, ſyrwptom of a fever in Turkey, 


62, 86 


Tartar, emetic. See Antimony tartariſed 


Temperament, obſervations on, 272 


Tunica decidua formed in the uterus, 2222 
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Ulcers, obſervations on, 330, 3 39 A 
— on the application of various powders to, 2 *. 
Urinary bladder, extraordinary ſtructure, of an, 189 
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Urine ſuppreſſion, fatal caſe of, Page 34 
Uterus, tunica decidua formed in the, . no ſcetunsn 


preſent in it, 222 


V 


Veins, internal coat of bee to inflammation and abſceſs, 
18 

_—— inſtance of offiication of, 134 
Vena cava inferior, changed into a li gamentous ſubſtance, 
127 

——— azygo0s, double, 128 

Veneſection, inflammation after, 200 

directions for performing, 27 


w. 
Warts, good eſcharotie for, 337+ note 
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P, 93. 1 8. . b. for fai . 
I. 9. f. t. for on r. in. 
"227. I. 5. dele in. | 3 
142, note, I. 11. f. b. for feddying r. fleadying, 
164. I. 2. f. t. for caerfully 7. carefully. 
191. laſt line, for glands, r. glans, 
194. 1. 9. for muſcular 7. vafcular. 
212. 1. 4. f. b. for falceform r. falciform, 
220. I. 2. f. b. for impregnated r. unimpregnated 
301. 1. 5. f. b. for when r. where. 
317, note, 1. 6. from b. for ridge r. bridge. 
331 1. 2. f. b. for ong r. long 
333. I. 11. f. t. for alaways r. always. 
I. 5. f. b. for Caliminaris r. Calaminaris. 
334+ note. for fatropha r. — 5 


